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Truth on the Illuminati 

By Sir Mark Bruback K.T. 


Part I 

Passerby- “Hey buddy, what are you doin’ with that lamp?” 

Diogenes- “I’m looking for an honest man.” 

In the last 200 years, no group has been so widely talked about, 
creating such a conspiratorial cloud of confusion, as the Illuminati. The 
tenets of soul emancipation & human liberation, can be said to be the 
most important goals in life, yet keeping the keys from other honest 
seekers is truly the biggest conspiracy in history. 

In the shadowy world of secret societies, the Bavarian Illuminati 
or ‘Perfectibilists’ (as they originally called themselves) have already 
left their mark upon history and the human consciousness. Sadly 
though, the information written about them, up to this point, has been 
tainted and perverted into a mish-mash of speculative truths and outright 
lies. A far cry from the 'self-help' ideals of self knowledge & global 
unity that the Illuminati promoted during their existence, the truth shall 
be told with these pages. This book, ‘Diogenes Lamp’ is the light by 
which we will cast away the darkness of mystery and set the record 
straight. 

The revolutionary culture of the American 60 ’s gave birth to 
many a blazing star/hero of freedom. The music, cinema & arts in 
general, socially aware activists of all quarters and disciplines began to 
spread a message, (so ancient, yet so ‘new’) to a society that seemed to 
have forgotten it’s original tenants of freedom. This ‘age’ of America 
gave birth to a writer who would bring the esoteric name of our social 
change group to a modem audience, that writer/philosopher was Robert 
Anton Wilson. 

As the 60’s slowly slid into the 70’s, Robert A. Wilson (RAW) 
was working as a humor editor at the internationally renown Playboy 
magazine. A fan of sci-fi, philosophy, history, religion and metaphysics, 
RAW began work with Robert Shea in creating a three part book series 
titled the ‘Illuminatus Trilogy’. This instantly became an underground 
success and became a solid foundation for RAW to continue his more 


‘spiritual’ writings. He later went on to pen 35 books, that have 
captured the minds & imaginations of new generations every year. 

RAW, of all the sage philosophers of modem times, is 
responsible for bringing the ‘Illuminati’ into our pop culture dictionary 
today. His writings are a testament of triumph in translating the ‘old 
ways’ into a more coherent language for a new generation to understand 
the fundamental truths of existence. 

The birth pains of bringing the name ‘Illuminati’ back into the 
world’s eye, is that there are those who did not understand the cosmic 
joke it was to him. They, (yes, the infamous 'they') overlooked the very 
humorous story of the Illuminatus Trilogy, (mixed with truths, 
conspiracies, synchronicities, insider head nods, arcane wisdom and 
general Tom Foolery) and saw a name they could now place on every 
sinister & shadowy event their eyes could see or their minds create. 

RAW, (bless his heart & may he rest in peace) added fuel to the 
fire, not only inspiring would-be adepts to seek out the sources of his 
work, to look for the gems of wisdom that have helped humanity 
progress, by associating the name ‘Illuminati’ within his mythos of 
international conspiracies & intrigue, he unwittingly open the floodgates 
to wing nuts & paranoid schizophrenic’s ravings ever since. 

The most notable of these dastardly blowhards is the traitorous 
British writer who we will simply call ‘Icky’. This cankerous coward of 
counterintelligence has sold hundreds of thousands of books purporting 
to have the slightest clue as to who and what the Illuminati actually 
were/are. 

As a mentally challenged bigot, he has spread so many lies and 
drug the name Illuminati through the dirt almost to a humorous degree, 
(funny if it were not so viciously incorrect). He has used the name as a 
blanket for every event his small mind has wrestled with & the cost is 
truth. 

He has claimed a connection with the British royal family & the 
knightly Order of the Templars (fair enough) with them being reptilian 
aliens bent on world domination (can I get an X-ray or blood test 
please?) & other science fiction that is hilarious & scary at the same 
time. Scary because he ‘believes’ it is true & so speaks to his fans who 
eat up every word as if it was a Thanksgiving bird. Unfortunately for 
them, Icky is a modern Jim Jones who has served his followers the 
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purple punch of cyanide-laced deceit. 

Even so, untruth has no specific camp or connection with just 
one group & we see that not only the far left have adopted the name for 
use. Right-wing fanatics have also borrowed it for their own agendas, 
twisting it into another heap of garbage filled lies & slander. Their take 
on it seems even more underhanded & racist. 

Whereas the left have used the name as a general term for inner 
circles of greedy businessmen with hopes of world domination, (I’m 
sure there are some) who supposedly control EVERY big company & 
organization, the right has the equal opposite conclusion. They believe 
that the Order of the Illuminati is a ‘cabal’ of evil Jews, who are trying 
to undermine society by creating a world of loose virtues & values. 
Promiscuous sex, drug use & destroying ‘Christian’ morality are but 
some charges. 

Once again, mere rubbish, yet very much promoted by the so- 
called evangelical sects, (who are so hate-filled that even Jesus the 
Christ himself would be troubled by their sin). This anti-Semitic 
rhetoric is further spread by certain political puppets, who are preaching 
more of an apocalyptic doomsday than ‘Heaven on Earth’. The 
ignorance this hate creates, once again deludes the followers of dogmas 
based on a narrow & limited view of reality. 

One of these leaches of linguistic garbage is one we will call 
‘LaDouche’. He claims to be Christian, attracting thousands of youthful 
idealists in college who want to make the world a better place, (OK, 
Amen, I agree so far) then his mind begins to show the ‘tells’ of being a 
raving mad sociopath, with conspiracy theories up the yin yang and 
more hateful talk that only thinly veils his hatred of the Jews, (bad news, 
count me out). 

Between the fabrications of both extremes of belief system (or 
B.S. as RAW used to say) is yet another myth perpetrated by a writer 
who has out done them all, so far. That man is Dan Brown. 

In his book ‘Angels and Demons’ Mr. Brown claims that our 
Illuminati is, again, a secret society, that governs the world and that it 
has its invisible hands in shaping world policies. He has romanticized 
the myth, decorating it frosting sweet with flower-shaped over 
exaggerations and tying every theory under the sun together into a 
convenient story that the world has eaten up by the tens of millions. 
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This is wrong too. Not wrong enough to stop making a 
Hollywood movie about it based on the book, yet wrong none-the-less. 
Granted, Mr. Brown is only claiming to be a fiction writer, yet most 
people believe it’s based on some type of fact. 

Where am I going with all this? 

I want to know, where’s their proof?! 

Anyone can say anything they want, (our democratic, nay our 
unalienable human right) yet to claim it as ‘TRUTH’ one needs to have 
the adequate facts to back it up. These people & groups, that include the 
whole spectrum of political belief, have united in attacking a common 
enemy that is but an illusion with a borrowed name. This name (& the 
name of its founder Dr. Adam Weishaupt) I am here to clear. 

This book that you now hold in your hands is my proof. 

Now, what is commonly known about the Illuminati, as an 
organization, are but a few facts. What people will find on Wikipedia or 
other sources is but the small information that has been published in 
English & that, borrowed from a Masonic scholar by the name of Albert 
G. MacKey M.D. who published the definition of the Illuminati in his 
“Encyclopedia of Freemasonry” printed at the turn of the 19 th century. 

Here’s what he wrote on the Illuminati fraternity: 

“Illuminati-This is a Latin word, signifying the enlightened, and 
hence often applied in Latin diplomas as an epithet of Freemasons.” 

Then next. . . 

“Illuminati of Bavaria- A secret society, founded May 1 st , 1776, 
by Adam Weishaupt... its professed objective was, by the mutual 
assistance of its members, to attain the highest degree of morality and 
virtue, and to lay the foundation for the reformation of the world by the 
association of good men to oppose the progress of moral evil.” 

WB MacKey goes on to describe the system Dr. Weishaupt used 
to construct his organization, early on associating with the Freemason 
fraternity. He was initiated into the Masonic Order in Munich in 1777, 
whose system of degrees, symbolic teaching and secret modes of 
recognition he emulated, (even though the Illuminati has never been 
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apart of the Masonic family as a ‘Rite’ the two have been thrown into 
the same boat by ignorant writers on the subject). Together with his 
upbringing as an orphan to Jesuits, Weishaupt utilized the “shrewdness 
and subtlety” of the disciples of Loyola to create his system of moral 
teaching. 

In 1780, a Freemason by the name of Baron Von Knigge joined 
the Illuminati & rose quickly to become one of its leaders beside Dr. 
Weishaupt. Knigge ’s knowledge of Masonic symbolism (and vast study 
of ancient religions and culture) aided in creating an elaborate system of 
degrees, (or passion play stories) for the candidates to the new Order. 
They were... 

A. The Nursery 

1 . Novice 

2. Minerval 

3. Illuminatus Minor 

B. Symbolic Freemasony 

4. Illuminatus Major, or Scottish Novice 

5. Illuminatus Dirigens, or Scottish Knight 

C. The Mysteries 

Lesser Mysteries 

6. Prebyster, or Priest 

7. Prince or Regent 

Greater Mysteries 

8. Magus 

9. Rex, or King 

The degrees were building blocks for educating the candidates 
into the ancient mysteries & philosophies of the Order. One had to be at 
least 18 to join as a ‘Novice’ and then the wait time or probation was not 
less than a year. 

Here is what the Illuminati wanted in the fold, as stated by Dr. 
Weishaupt: 


“Whoever does not close their ears to the lamentations of the 


miserable, nor their heart to the gentle pity; whoever is the friend and 
brother of the unfortunate; whoever has a heart capable of love and 
friendship; whoever is steadfast in adversity, unwearied in carrying out 
of whatever has been engaged in, undaunted in the overcoming of 
difficulties, whoever does not mock & despise the weak, whose soul is 
susceptible of conceiving great designs, desirous of rising superior to 
base motives, and of distinguishing itself by deeds of benevolence, 
whoever shuns idleness, whoever considers no knowledge as unessential 
which they may have the opportunity of acquiring, regarding the 
knowledge of mankind as their chief study; whoever, when truth and 
virtue are in question, despising the approbation of the multitude, is 
sufficiently courageous to follow the dictates of their own heart-such a 
one is a proper candidate.” 

Members of the Order had code names and words for their 
communications. Weishaupt went by ‘Sparticus’ & Knigge was ‘Philo’. 
Names of places too were changed, Ingoldstadt was Eleusis, Austria was 
Egypt, Munich went by Athens and Vienna was Rome. Their calendar 
too had fictitious names to hide the Order’s designs. 

OK, so I’ve just proved the Illuminati WAS a ‘secret’ society, 
yet let’s explore the reasons for their secrecy. 

Firstly, in Bavaria at the time, they had a Papal monarchy. As 
the professed goal of the Order was to liberate humanity, it stands to 
reason the control of the Catholic church was at stake. The battle for 
human’s minds (& money) was an underground fight that was playing 
out as the Revolutionary War of independence in the Americas. Thank 
God it worked here! 

The slander that the previous mentioned detractors use is the 
same misinformation proliferated by an already ‘secret’ society, the 
Jesuits. Though that Order was abolished some years earlier for 
espionage & intrigue, didn’t stop them from influencing a new act that, 
on June 22 nd , 1784, abolished all secret organizations by royal decree. 
That following year the Elector of Bavaria repeated the decree & Dr. 
Weishaupt lost his professorship at the University of Ingoldstadt in 
Bavaria. 

This greatly troubled Dr. Weishaupt who in 1772 had received 
his professorship of law there at the age of 24. Three years later he had 
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become a Professor of Natural and Canon Law, much to the jealous 
dismay of the other professors who had all previously been ecclesiastics. 

Weishaupt had always been under the harsh scrutiny of the 
Jesuits who took him in as an orphan at an early age. Adam’s liberal 
views enraged the clergy yet drew much support from the other students 
& staff. 

This core group of ‘Bohemians’ began to meet at Adam’s private 
apartment to discuss the current topics & ‘Enlightenment’. These 
freethinkers became the core of the Illuminati and when the crushing 
blow of Papal decree hit, many were imprisoned, tortured, killed or the 
lucky ones, fled. 

By the time the Illuminati was rounded up in southern Germany, 
it had already spread to several countries such as: France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Hungary & Italy boasting over two 
thousand members. 

Much will be learned when more books from these countries are 
found, translated & brought to light. The fact that after only 8 years, the 
Order was officially disbanded, did little to stop the spirit of human 
emancipation & the call for true freedom. 

Dr. Weishaupt left Bavaria and found a good friend & patron in 
Duke Ernst of Gotha. In this free city, Adam set more quill to 
parchment, writing quite a number of books, (amazing what one can do 
without the distraction of too much TV). Though most were never 
published, 1786 was a busy year as he did manage to promote the ideals 
of enlightenment in: 

‘A Picture of the Illuminati’ 

‘History of the Persecutions of the Illuminati’ 

‘An Apology for the Illuminati’ 

& then in 1787... 

‘An Improved System of the Illuminati’ 

These, along with the book you now hold, ‘Diogenes Lamp’ 

( 1 804) are the sole known remains of written work by Dr. Adam 
Weishaupt. I pray that more will surface & help us untangle the mess of 
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hearsay & speculation by so many angry (& apparently wounded) 
pundits of preposterousness. 

In 1 8 1 1 , at the age of 63, Dr. Weishaupt passed from the earth to 
reside with the Great Architect above. He was spoken of highly by his 
peers, pupils & fellow Illuminists, who regarded him as a scholarly 
genius & outstanding advocate for human rights, let us remember him as 
such. 
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Truth on the Illuminati 
Part II 

‘The Lamp of Diogenes’ 

Who was Diogenes and why did he carry a lamp? A simple 
question, that shall be answered easily enough, (considering the 
information on him was written 412 years before Christ). 

Diogenes was a philosopher in Ancient Greece and one of the 
founders of cynicism. A disciple of Antisthenes who was recorded by 
Plato as being present at Socrates' death, he found & made a virtue of 
being in extreme poverty and had an equally extreme contempt for a 
society he felt was being degraded by its own vanity. 

His lamp, as all sources of light, is a symbol of truth and 
knowledge. Even now, our planet circles around the sun in our orbit. 
Safely held by the sun’s gravity as its powerful rays give the light of 
creation to all life. Without which, we would be but a mere dead 
satellite circling to infinity. 

Diogenes, in fact, was asked by quite a number of people, (of all 
walks of life), as to why he carried it around Ancient Greece with him. 

His answer: 

“I’m looking for an honest man.” 

Ouch! Talk about cynic. 

Yet, in the harshness of his response is an underlying TRUTH, 
by which we all can learn. When we stop glossing over our vain 
illusions and look within ourselves, when we tear away the masks of our 
own delusions and really work to find out who we are, only then can we 
be truly honest with ourselves and others. 

Dr. Adam Weishaupt seems to have chosen a perfect philosopher 
to use as a title to convey the truths within his own work. 

I’m excited myself, after all these years of reading all the 
conspiracies and other bogus claims, to now read this work in English, 
straight from the horse’s mouth. 
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On that note, I’d like to offer my utmost, knightly thanks to the 
lovely Lady Amelia Gill who has translated this work from German to 
English ('Die Leuchte Des Diogenes' originally printed in Regensburg 
by Montag and Weiss 1804). Her hard work & diligence of pouring 
through over 387 pages of text is worthy of much respect. The thought 
too, of there being no paragraphs, chapters and printed ultra-close and 
with small type in the original is a feat in true scholarship to be sure. 

I'd also like to offer thanks to brother Andrew Swanlund whose 
moral & informational support has helped guide this to manifestation. 

On to the nitty-gritty. . . 

In the first portion of the book. Dr. Weishaupt begins by asking 
us to ponder our own existence. Where did we come from? Who are 
we? Where are we going? Classical questions of profound significance. 

He then asks us to contemplate the past. Are we improving & 
doing better than our ancestors? Are we worse off now in this time of 
moral decay? 

Here is where the fun begins as he draws the proverbial Tine in 
the sand’, that there is no escape from the reader, but to decide which 
camp they have become associated with. Dr. Weishaupt disarms us as 
he addresses basic human thoughts, emotions & actions. 

Are you critical of just others? Do you criticize yourself? He 
concurs that ‘thinking too much’ is not the best course, though admitting 
that, he too, is guilty of it. Yet the quest to become our best has created 
some of the biggest movements of change on our planet. When we go 
within to find what the ancients called the 'Philosopher's Stone', we do 
more than just improve ourselves, we radiate the light of hope that 
shines and inspires all around us. 

What was/is the Philosopher's Stone? The core being within us 
all. Our pure and perfect soul that emanates our garment of flesh. Deep 
within us all is the diamond that should be sought out by earnest seekers 
and students of truth. Multi-facaded gemstones reflecting the plethora of 
light from the source of all light. 

In the times after the Reformation another famous fraternity 
flourished promoting reason & toleration, known as the Rosicrucians. 
They too veiled their philosophies in allegory yet they used scientific 
symbolism and talked of turning 'lead into gold' the process by which a 
person becomes whole. That is our stone of the wise, elixir of life, the 
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Great Work, true wisdom and perfect happiness. 

The camp of negativity seems to have grown through the years. 
People giving up hope, sadly, as they dwell on our 'evil world', believing 
most institutions are bad, self-serving and out to pull the wool over our 
eyes. This form of unhealthy thinking moves many to act as if there is 
no future and so “no end to the dastardliness” people use to get ahead. 

With 'no consequences' so many underhanded events transpire to 
rob us of the joy of this amazing creation & existence. The mentality of 
“well, they're doing it too” gives a so-called license to do ill to ourselves 
and neighbors in the rat race to achieve without an ounce of respect or 
proper reason. 

Dr. Weishaupt repeatedly proclaims his belief in God, the 'higher 
power' & Divine Plan of the universe, (The very opposite what many 
modem detractors have said about our man. They've even gone so far to 
claim he was some type of Luciferian magician who wanted to destroy 
religion, lies!). All these movements in the game of life are 
synchronicity in action & apart of a higher order. 

As we as a people and society progress, a form of healthy 
skepticism is encouraged. There are too many contradictions of belief, 
of what is 'right' and 'wrong' and this work and our good doctor begs us 
to find the good, what's right and TRUTH. He wants us to heal 
humanityand has an answer in so doing. 

His suggestion is orienting ourselves to find common ground 
with others. As a philosophical and moral G.P.S. to aid in guiding our 
actions to a more positive pitch. He states this as 'location' (as we all 
have a place, the billions of us humans, so too the billions of locations 
one can see from). Learning to see with other's eyes beyond the vanity 
of our own ego-based lenses of perception. A far cry from the 
propaganda against the Illuminati is this message of peace and unity. 

We are all so interdependent, when one suffers, we all ultimately 
do. This entire work is a self-help book before self-help sections were in 
bookstores.. Beyond ourselves too is the theme of creating a brighter 
future for our children & all subsequent generations and descendants. 
Dr. Weishaupt asks us to create a dialog with each other to find the 
highest good & moral level by which we may square the virtue of our 
actions. 


“We cannot be more painfully insulted then when someone takes the 
trouble to destroy the illusions in which our vanity has veiled itself.” 

So says our good doctor, yet we all act in accordance with our 
personal belief systems (B.S.) yet what is 'true' for you or I is slightly 
different than what another may feel or see. Viewpoints differ yet there 
is an underlying current that drives us all, the seeking of pleasure. Not 
much different than any living creature, to be sure is this drive to feel 
'good', yet how we come to it is based on our ideas of the universe. 

There is no bounds to the infinite possibilities we may manifest. 
By a fortified will, many great achievements may be accomplished & 
pursuing our goals is the next topic to be discussed in this book. 

What is your purpose? As unique and plentiful as the plethora of 
stars in heaven are our own goals & dreams of who we wish to be. It 
seems there is only an issue when no goal is set or when our goal 
constantly changes. 

Dr. Weishaupt was very much against all forms of tyranny and 
ferocious fanaticism, so as a philosopher he brings us to the moral 
mirror. How shall we achieve our purpose? On the blood, sweat and 
tears of others? No! A strong system of ethics need to be in place to 
govern ourselves accordingly. He asks the question: What good is 
power, wealth and admiration by themselves? A paradox in that for 
many this is their goal. A means to an end? Vain striving it seems when 
certain people spend their lives working, saving every penny, just to 
hoard it all as a miser, (then humorously believing themselves to be 
thrifty). Worse though, are those who will stop at nothing to amass their 
own power, wealth and admiration sparing no expense to destroy anyone 
in the way. 

This 'Will to Power' must be tempered with justice and the 
balances of morality. Many a dictator have used these Machiavellian 
techniques only to be emulated by business leaders and political 
organizations today. Scary because this win-at-all-costs mentality is 
looked upon as a virtue. 

There are many ways and paths that one may choose in creating 
a positive existence. As we move through our lives, over-sensuality and 
idleness seem to be the common err. Overindulging in the moment 
without regard to the consequences to ourselves and the future 
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generations has had a devastating effect on our society and environment. 
In the camp of negativity naysayers all of this creates in them a loss of 
hope. Why work? Why even bother? These self-defeating ideologies 
perpetuate the lie that nothing matters, so why care anyway? 

Those with a solid will are constantly working for unimpeded 
activity. We understand the value of hard work and self sacrifice in 
order to accomplish greater things. Money has been the 'greatest' 
driving force to achieve 'power', yet only to establish for ourselves a 
stronger foundation from which to build our lives. It is, however, not 
the most noble end as it is based on the inherent lethargy of society. 
There is a better way to gain 'power' (true power=empowerment) & that 
is moderating our passions, the key to ethics & the most noble virtue. 
Only then may we have justice, as it is the scales in respect for the rights 
of others. 

Dr. Weishaupt terms this 'Refined Sensuality'. As all 
manifestation is first created in the mind, it slowly 'becomes' and unfolds 
in life through the physical universe. Doing good to others is not only 
beneficial to them, but to oneself as well. The eastern philosophers 
called this Karma, physicists made it a law, by which every action had 
an equal and opposite reaction, yet no matter what you call “it”, being 
good is just good. 

When we stay true to our convictions, even in the face of 
discouragement, we fortify our being with a positive energy and 
wellspring of hope that can never be broken. 

We shall achieve! 

“This world is for every human being, without exceptions!” So 
states our good doctor and so true. 

It is believed some people need laws, rules and regulations by 
institutions to govern themselves. What happened to our moral 
compass? We see in the 21 st century all the countless laws based on a 
lowest common denominator brand of ethics. Yet there is a higher 
authority and Dr. Weishaupt is in the camp of us who term that GOD. 
lincouraged by a belief in something better than just the physical world 
is a point he makes throughout this book. The concept of morality as a 
guide to be the best you can be and find that harmony of existence that 
ihe Great Architect above created so perfectly. 

All this introspection, let's quote the good doctor again: 


“When, thus, a person does not comprehend great truths, or has 
no understanding thereof, he may say to himself with mathematical 
certainty that his ideal is not the best and that he himself is not that with 
he aught to be & could become. He may be convinced that even the best 
of his deeds do not stem from the purest of sources; all of our deeds and 
opinions, every judgment, every praise or rebuke, every joy or sadness, 
every anger and dissatisfaction; our associations, the people we cling to 
above others, the subjects we love most to discus, the enthusiasm or 
coldness with which we listen to certain propositions; our interest in 
well-written texts; the selections we make to these ends;-all this reveals 
our ideal and consequently our true moral value, despite all artificial 
pretense & hypocrisy.” 

Within our own conception of 'right' and 'just' we move through 
existence in a quest to perfect ourselves. This is the meaning of the 
profound symbolism of the legends of the Knights of the Round Table 
seeking the Holy Grail. Searching for redemption and justification of our 
lives through good works. The mysteries of Freemasonry and many 
other a mystery school of spiritual teaching convey this truth through the 
use of dramas/initiations. In integrity all truth-seekers stand for what is 
honorable and noble, not only in the eyes of our peers, but, most 
importantly, in the all-seeing eye of God. 

Throughout 'Diogenes Lamp', the belief of an enduring soul and a 
continued existence is promoted. It is our good doctor's belief, (and 
many millions of fellow humans) that the soul is immortal & that when 
one believes in a higher power, your morality is raised to know, on 
many levels, we must do good to others. Was this not the first rule we 
were given? The Golden Rule, the most noble intention to be one with 
others. 

This proves also, the utter delusion of the skeptics and conspiracy 
nuts who fear some 'New World Order'. Are we afraid that we can all 
coexist in harmony? Do we hate the concept that in a world of Chaotic 
elements, in our expanded consciousness as humans, we can create 
Order? There shall be order, as there is already in this perfect universe. 
Our doctor never used these words exactly, yet he did have a concept of 
universal freedom & a refined state of society, working together for the 
benefit of the whole. Yet enough of negative foul-minded fools! 
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“If you can't say something nice, don't say anything at all.” 

My great grandmother used to say. I don't think she meant be 
silent and not express yourself, just be aware of your words & the 
magickal effect they have to create wonders. 

Yet, the infectious drivel of so-called 'experts' permeates our 
culture as toxic sounds of sludge. So much time and energy wasted on 
anger & hate as a re-action to what they claim are the true 'evils' of the 
world. Yet, are they not continuing the cycle? What a way to destroy 
your 'enemies' than to discourage and dash the dreams of those, (who, if 
healthy) could be true workers of social change. They seem to have 
turned virtue into vice and made rotten everything nice. So sad. 

Yet, beyond this is something so much more profound, certain as 
the sun rising in the east or the glory in the lion of the noon day sun. 
The promotion of world peace and unity with a new outlook on holistic 
community. How shall we achieve this end? 

Seek knowledge. 

Not only to amass a cerebral warehouse of random facts & 
statistics, but for the noble purpose of becoming complete. 

On the Tree of Life in the Kabbalah, there are ten spheres known 
as the Sephiroth. The sphere of 'knowledge' is not on the tree. It is 
located in what is termed 'the abyss', a stage before Understanding 
(Binah) & Wisdom (Chokmah). Most important is applying this 
knowledge with right action. When we work for self knowledge (the 
highest philosophy) we begin to act in accordance with the divine 
position we've been assigned and life seems to flow smoothly, 
connecting all the random happenings into a steady stream of amazing 
events for the greatest reality show ever, YOUR life. 

With an inquisitive spirit and open heart to discover TRUTH, all 
the prescribed boundaries fall away. In the Great College, it is said: 

“...few indeed are called, but of these few, many are chosen.” 

-Liber Porta Lucis (sub figura X) 

or as the great Persian poet said: 

“Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
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To-day of past regrets & future fears- 
to-morrow?-Why, to-morrow I may be 
myself with yesterday's sev'n thousand years.” 

-Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

Not only does 'Diogenes Lamp', come across as an illuminating 
master key of wholeness, it contains many profound poems throughout 
the text, to illustrate it. 

As a poet myself, I shouldn't have been surprised, to have Lara 
Croft style acquired it, only to find it contains this personal passion of 
mine. There are so many quotes & lines of metaphysical meter 
throughout the text that Dr. Weishaupt utilizes, by such masters of 
enlightenment as Voltaire (1694-1778), Alexander Pope (1688-1744), 
Ovid (43BC-17AD), Cicero (106BC-43BC), John Dryden (1631-1700), 
Horace (65BC-8BC), Shakespeare (1564-1616), Rousseau (1712-1778), 
La Bruyere (1645-1696), Nicolas Boileau (1636-1711) & other poetic & 
philosophical genius' to emphasize several points throughout the book. 
Even the good Doctor starts this 'Lamp' with his own rhyming verse to 
summarize his mission as a Bodhisattva. 

So inspired myself, here I go... 

Yes! another day to live adventurously; 
how quick we came to the 2 1 st century 
mixed joyful hurrahs & tumultuous tears; 
but a second on the boat of a million years 
for freedom & love are what people demanded; 
is technology all that seems to have expanded? 

Whirling wonder as darting Dervish dancers; 
another generation, coming up, searching for answers 
not seeing the unity of all creation? 

We need more pioneers like space exploration 
be an optimist & do your God-given best; 
is your life amazing? Simply done in jest? 

Shangrila? Or is society seasick seeming? 
never give up on your dauntless dreaming 
for the fetters of the false fall away when you shake it; 
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with unlimited possibilities, this life is what you make it! 

and may you make it so much better for yourself and all of us here on 
space station earth. There is an art in enjoying everything life gives us. 
No matter what may befall us on our journey, should be the 
understanding that everything happens for us the way its suppose to. 
This ancient mystery has been spoken on from time immemorial, of 
'letting go & letting God' the way of 'non-action' of the Tao. Existence 
may not give us every little thing we desire at the moment we desire it, 
yet the universe has an amazing way of giving us what we need, when 
we truly need it. 

Not surprising is the widespread belief that the greatest crime is 
not getting what we believe we deserve. Dr. Weishaupt has much to say 
on this too: 

“This includes all dissatisfaction and grumbling while suffering; 
all untimely shame and human reverence; all denial of one's friends, and 
a better conviction as soon as one's well-being is threatened; all crawling 
around & humiliation before evil and bad men whose hands hold a 
higher degree of violence; all undignified praise and flattery; all faulty 
knowledge & false estimation of one's self; all associated conceit, 
arrogance, contempt, and injustice to service from others; all 
indifference toward higher purposes and points of view; the 
ridiculousness heaped thereupon; the lassitude, sensuality, destructive 
tendencies, greed, vanity, lust for fame and power; all weaknesses which 
do not combat injustice where they might and should do so; all 
unifications of slavery, idiocy, and blindness for the purpose of unifying 
one's own influence, and a thousand other flaws which are the results of 
erroneous beliefs & a low point of view.” 

The mystery schools of old encouraged candidates to 'walk the 
middle path' between severity and mildness, to find one's center. We 
follow their wise lead as we work to become more compatible with 
others. As it says in the holy book the Tao Te Ching: 

“Therefore the sage concentrateth upon one WILL, and it is as a light to 
the whole world. Hiding himself, he shineth; withdrawing himself, he 
atlracteth notice; humbling himself, he is exalted; dissatisfied with 
himself, he gaineth force to achieve his will. Because he striveth not, no 
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man may contend against him.” 

-XXII (Ko Hsuan translation 1918) 

When we act without 'lust of result', non-attached to outcome, yet 
working for the good of others, there seems to be no end to the blessings 
that manifest. I understand myself this natural law, having done many 
things in my short time on this planet. No matter how much one strives, 
sometimes the universe gives you a big NO. Listen to your heart in 
these matters. Intuition and one's 'gut-feeling' are powerful 
subconscious tools. The lesson during hardship is releasing our own 
attachment to certain outcomes, as these 'painful' events turn out way 
better once our will is redirected, where before we vainly struggled to 
no end. 

So it seems that our will needs to be encouraged and focused to 
create around and in ourselves the most viable reality. To experience 
happiness as all humans are want to do. In the words of a fellow poet 
and metaphysical master, in regards to schools of human emancipation 
craft: 


“That shall end never that began. 

All things endure because they are. 

Do what thou wilt, for every man 
and every woman is a star.” 

-Aleister Crowley (One Star In Sight) 

Who was not the first misunderstood poet nor, unfortunately in 
all probability, the last. He must have read the great Renaissance writer 
Francois Rabelais (1494-1553) who wrote in his story Gargantua in 
regard to a Abby of Will: 

“In all their rule, and strictest tie of their Order, there was but one 
clause to be observed. Do What Thou Wilt. Because men that are free, 
well-born, well-bred, and conversant in honest companies, have 
naturally an instinct and spur that prompteth them unto virtuous actions, 
and withdraws them from vice, which is called honour.” 

This is a call to all people, men and women, of every nation & 
religion. We must learn to understand and love one another if we are to 
survive. The banner of freedom and hope has been picked up once again 
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in order to rally humanity into a new age. A new Enlightenment, 
whereby the balance of science and religion, the government of free 
citizens, the philosophy of liberation, light and liberty are brought 
together in oneness. 

Only then can we move forward into the boundless realms of 
peace & tranquility. We can do it! 

I have full faith that we shall bring this dream to fruition. Not 
only for ourselves, our families, friends and neighbors, but for the 
continued generations who shall take the reigns of the planet when we 
are but memories in the minds of our great grand children. Let us create 
a legacy of inspired hope & good will. 

Dr. Weishaupt mentions several times throughout 'Diogenes 
Lamp' his attempt to work to emancipate humanity from the bonds of 
fanatic philosophies and ruthless tyrants. Though he wrote it while 
banished from his homeland, his words are eloquent and his ideas 
profound. Nowhere does he seem to have become jaded and clouded by 
the frustrations of seeing & experiencing so much hardship. 

Would we as readers be impressed with a writer who spoke of 
high ideals such as personal liberty and positive manifestation who only 
focused on negativity and self-serving issues? No. The credence of his 
passion pours as poetry through the text and will guarantee his proper 
place in history. He writes: 

“What I am writing here comes from the innermost basis of my 
soul. Perhaps circumstance and necessity have enabled me to 
experience the benefits of such principles more than other people have. 
In the times when people were slandering me, clamoring about me, 
denying me, and misjudging me, when so many who did not even know 
me like village dogs began to howl in chorus as soon as one of them 
started to howl, and even today when they still do not seem to tire of it, I 
have indeed felt most deeply the injustice that has been my fate. And 
yet it seemed bearable to me, because I could say to myself that there is 
a God who knows better than these people do. They are judging you on 
the basis of their understanding and their interests. A time will come 
when they will fall silent and be ashamed of what they do.” 
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Dr. Adam Weishaupt, I am proud to announce to you & the 

world: 

That time has come and it is now. 

Welcome to the light of liberty & truth on the Illuminati! 


Diogenes’ Lamp. 

Or, an Txammation 

of Our Tresent-Day Morality ancC 'Enlightenment. 


6 y 

T>r . JAcCam AVeis fiauj>t. 


: Reg e ns Burg , 

Montag ancC IVeiss, 1804. 
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'But, Lords, we dear tdis fearfuf tempest sing, 
yet seek no sdeCter to avoid tde storm: 

We see tde wind sit sore upon our saiCs, 
Wndyet we strike not, dut secureCy per isd, 
Wee see tde very wreck tdat we must suffer; 
JAnd unavoided is tde danger now 
p or suffering so tde causes of our wreck. 
-X. Xicdard II. JAct II. Sc. I 
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do the Author's Tatron and friend, 

the 

£ or d’ s Highest 

an cC 

: Baron franz von Zach, 
High and fVeCC 'Born. 
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Come then, my friend! my (genius! come aCong, 

And -w fide the Muse now stoops, or now ascends, 

To man’s Cow passions, or their gCorious ends, 

Teach me, hike thee, in various nature wise, 

To fad with dignity, with temper rise; 
porm’dhy thy converse, happiCy to steer 
from grave to gay, from CiveCy to severe; 

Correct with spirit, eCoquent with ease, 

Intent to reason, orpodte topCease. 

Oh! wh de along th e stream of time thy name 
^Expanded fCies, and gathers aCC its fame; 

Say, shad my CittCe hark attendant sail', 

Tursue the triumph, and partake the gaCe? 

'When statesmen, heroes, kings in dust repose. 

Whose sons shad hCush, their fathers were my foes, 
Shad then this hook to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher , and friend? 

That urg’d hy thee, I turn’d the useful art 
prom sounds to things, from fancy to the heart, 
par wit’s false mirror heCdup nature’s Cight; 

Shew’d erring pride whatever is, is right; 
That reason, passion, answer one great aim; 
That true s e Cf- Cove and s o ciaC are the same; 
That virtue onCy makes our h Cis s heCow; 

.. And aCC our knowledge is, our s e Cv e s to know. 


When I compare our worCd of today with the worCds 
ofoCder times, the worCds of the (greeks and the Tomans, or 
even just the MiddCe .Ages, the differences appear so great 
to me that, hy my way of thinking, peopCe from those 
distant eras wouCd have trouhCe recognizing themseCves in 
us or convincing themseCves that the scene of their former 
activities is stiCC the same pCace and that we are their 
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descendants. Not just peopCe and actors have changed, hut 
aCso objects and th ings. 'Both Neaven and Barth have 
expanded since that time, and entireCy new peopCes have 
shared in the ruCing of this earthCy gCohe. Avhere, in the 
oCder worCd, nomadic tribes wander ed with their f Cocks 
through the wiCderness, states have now arisen that, Like so 
many powers of the first water, have advanced the 
direction of Buropean podticaC knowCedge. ConverseCy, 
pCaces where very migh ty empires once flourish ed are now 
ruCed by anarchy, barbarians, and weakness. BntireCy new 
Canguages, new redgions, new moraCs and customs, new 
ideas and ways of thinking, even new virtues and vices 
have arisen since that time. Bverything around us is new, 
and it seems that everything is subjected to unceasing 
change. A hundred years from now, more or Cess, and 
perhaps some feared coCossus stiCC standing today wiCC have 
been destroyed, and CittCe wiCC remain of that which 
current Cy frightens or astonishes us. .ACready, a new worCd 
is arising before our very eyes, and new moraCs prevad. 
Outside actors wiCC arrive to push us off the stage or to 
mock us, but, hike us, they too wiCC soon make room for new 
arrivaCs andpass away. 

'Under such conditions, two observations are borne in 
upon every observer wandering through the ruins of the 
past worCd and gazing toward future; these observations 
must necessardy come before aCC others, though they are at 
the same time very temporary things, more’s the pity. — 
'Reflection on thefraiCty and vanity of aCC human things, 
and the desire to find out what wiCC become of this eternaC 
cycCe of growth and decay; where ought we to seek and find 
l he Termanent and the Constant, which we as free States 
must have to maintain our peace? I wouCd have thought 
that no other idea couCd hoCdmore interest for humanity’s 
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seCfCove, now grown shy, than the idea that our 7 1 iday wiCC 
not he T oday forever, hut rather, Like so many prior 
Todays, wiCC he repCaced hy a tomorrow, stored In the 
J Archive of 'Eternity, and Civ e on onCy in and through its 
consequences.— Ee that as it may, ad experience indicates 
that it is precisehy this idea thatpeopCe too focused on the 
present wiCC heed the Ceast, and it is a very had thing for 
suchpeopCe to ignore it so much. 

' When trouhCes hrew in some corner of the earth, or 
h Coo dy feuds f Care up between neighboring peopCes, our 
curiosity is moment ariCy aroused and waits to find out 
what the outcome wiCC he. Just as when enterprises are 
begun, peopCe’s opinions wiCC differ when predicting their 
success. Even inprivate Cife, every businessman wiCC 
osciCCate between hope and fear when he finds himseCf 
unahCe to predict with some certainty the route his affairs 
are going to take and whether good or had is imminent for 
him. Nothing is more important to us than the fate of the 
Tarts, than the moment which wiCC arrive next. Tut what 
wiCC become of the JVhoCe of which we are aCC Tarts, whose 
fate is our fate, without which everything that can happen 
to us, good or had, is neither good nor had? JViCC the next 
consequence not have its own consequences in turn, and 
what wiCC he their nature? — por this question aCone peopCe 
have very CittCe understanding, and this keystone, which is 
the greatest of our thoughts, occupies us the Ceast. JVhen the 
State of which I am a Tart suffers or is destroyed, the 
misfortune I suffer at the same time may he great, hut 
repCacement is not impossihCe, for there are many other 
countries on this earth whose peacefuC situations can 
guarantee me against simiCar accidents. Tut what shouCd 
become of me? 1 Where shouCd I seek aid and a Tree State if 
the JVhoCe shouCd crumhCe into ruins? 
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SA Cong series of centuries has aCready ended, and the 
events that happened in them frequent Cy arrived in heaps 
and waves. Things upon things happen. 'But we do not 
know much more than the fact that they have happened. 
Why, and for what purpose, do so many things occur? SAnd 
what wiCC he the resuCt of them? WiCC, in fact, and in what 
manner wiCC, these many scattered Tarts arrange 
themselves into a common WhoCe? 1 What wiCC he the nature 
of this WhoCe? To what end is this generaC rest Cess worCd 
activity heading?— We know CittCe or nothing at aCCof such 
things. 

“ There is a history in aCC men’s Cives, 

‘ figuring the nature of the times deceas’d: 

The which observ’d a man may prophecy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
.'As yet not come to Cife; which in their seeds, 

.And weak beginnings, Lie entreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time.” 1 

What is the first and greatest of aCC events on this 
earth, if it has no causes, consequences, and purpose? What 
are aCC consequences and purposes, if they have no uCtimate 
common consequences or purposes? Can something have 
vaCue if it has no consequences? Can the Tarts have vaCue if 
the WhoCe has no vaCue? Or is this worCd in fact not a WhoCe 
whose nature is determined by the nature of its Tarts? 

Questions and exercises that are no more than the 
objects of curiosity, where vanities shine forth, wide 
reading puts itseCf on dispCay, or wit or cCeverness can 


1 K. Henry IV. Part II. Act III. Sc. 4. 
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i develop— for questions sued as whether a certain discovery 
was made one year earlier or Cater, more or Cess? 'Who the 
first creator and? discoverer of a certain thing was? 'Who 
was the author of a certain hook? 'Who was the 
primogenitor of a famiCy? 'What manner of reading is th e 
true one? In what earthCy Cocation shouCdwe search for the 
ruins of T r oy, Thebes, Baby Con, or Carthage —on 
these and simiCar questions there is no end of writing and 
research, and the world has not infrequentCy divided, with 
storms and fury, into factions over queries of this type . — 
But where wiCC the unceasing evoCution uCtimateCy Cead? Is 
there p Canning, order, or connections among the worCds 
events? 'WiCC nature’s activities converge overaCCto our 
fortune or to our misfortune? .Are we moving forward or 
backward?— On such topics, very littCe is being said and 
thought that gives satisfaction, and not just at this time. 
Bather, more than once, the world has even, more than 
once, rewarded with contempt and indifference the efforts 
of those who were wiCCing to take on this work, and thus 
society appears to assume our history has no more nobCe 
purpose than to serve as an antidote for boredom or as a 
foundation for dubious CegaC cCaims. 

for about four thousand years, as far back as our 
history goes, we humans have, on this earth, thought, acted, 
beCieved, taught, and governed. Despite aCCthis, it is wideCy 
and generaCCy beCieved that we remain unchanged, and not 
one iota better than before. If this beCief has grounds, then 
thinking, bedeving, teaching, and governing are the most 
unnecessary th ings in the world, and it wouCd be impossibCe 
to make their disgrace and disparagement more pCain.. 

Such shamefuC verdicts ought to awaken our thinking 
processes, making us become mistrustful of our standards, 
or despise one another. Thinking, acting, believing, 
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leaching, ancC governing are truCy things upon whose better 
or ignobCer arrangement aCC peace and happiness depend. 

In a worCd where it does not matter how each person thinks 
or acts, what they believe, or how they are taught and 
governed, in a worCd in which every hiving thing has onCy 
6ad things to Cook forward to, where everything is onCy 
ever started and never finished, where ad spCendor ends 
onCy in a dream and disappears into Nothing; in such a 
pCace, 'Being frankCy has CittCe to recommend it over Not 
Being. In such a worCd, it is impossihCe to Live Cives either 
pheasant or carefree, both of which we humans desire and 
require, as far as I know humans andean adjudge based on 
my own experience; indeed, our nature and our most 
generah and important instincts force us to both desire and 
require apheasant, carefree existence. J-Cence the question: 
What wiCC become of everything? What wiCC resuht from the 
whole thing, the entire series of changes? What were we, 
what are we at present, and what wiCC become of us Cater 
on? CAfter so many centuries have passed, are we better or 
worse off, are we choser to Truth and Perfection? ShouCd or 
can more happen, to this purpose? Can our ruination be 
reduced or is it compCeteCy incur abCe? These appear to be 
very great questions and somewhat more than peevish 
humor and mere schoCastic hairspCitting. . After so many 
thousands of years, it is impossihCe for it to be too ear Cy for 
us to finaCCy direct a great deaC of thought to ourseCves, take 
an exact accounting, dare to sum it aCCup, andhoCdup and 
compare the current state of our assets with those of the 
'future and the Bast. 

JAs of this time, very CittCe of this has ever been done. 
.After miCCennia (and, this must be said, to our thoroughCy 
earned humiCiat ion and disgrace), humans either think it 
enlireCy beneath their dignity to refCect on such questions, 


it being of no matter to them what they or the worCd be; or 
they constantCy vaciCCate in the most comp fete indecision 
from one of these ways of thinking to the next without ever 
being ashamed of their own contradictions. .After 
miCCennia, humans stiCC do not know whether they are good 
or had, what they shouCd consider themseCves to he. They 
know even Cess what vaCue the WorCd has as a whoCe. The 
opinions on these matters do not just vary among different 
peopCe. Tvery singCe human being unceasingCy contradicts 
himseCf or hers ef on these matters, judging things one way 
today and another way on the morrow, depending where 
their passions interest Res. The same person who thinks he 
knows everything, 

iCconnoit Cunivers, iCse ne connoit pas. 

3 humans onCy hack a uniform and coherent system 
when it comes to themseCves and the vaCue of the worCd. 
Nothing therefore is more seCf -contradictory than their 
judgements of another’s vaCue or of their own vaCue, as 
their judgements of the WhoCe of which they are a Tart. 
That this accusation, sadCy enough, has onCy too much basis 
in fact, wiCC become cCearfrom the foCCowing facts, which 
are beyond any doubt. 


The century that most recent Cy f Cowed away took no 
heed of the judgements of future generations with regard to 
its vaCue or Cack thereof. TCaying the judge at its own trial, 
it issued its own verdict, decreeing that its society, the 
fineness of its moral's and taste, and its TnCightenment in 
generaC by far surpassed those of aCC earlier times. We, as 
the immediate heirs to its Cot of coCCected hand-me-downs, 
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believe we can see even further; and Co, for as Cong as the 
worCd has existed, sons and descendants have aCways 
amsidered themseCves wiser than their fathers and 
ancestors. Thus we can Cook back on an uninterrupted 
series of centuries, each of which bested its predecessor in 
I aste and enlightenment. 

Tit her this judgement is just an iCCusion inspired by 
our vanity, or we are hearing here the unanimous 
confession of aCC centuries that our cuCture inexorabCy 
progresses and that humans and the 'WorCd are moving 
from a Cess perfect state to a better one. 

This prospect is updfting and is a very naturaC resuCt 
of the premise described above. 'We bedeve we are wiser 
I ban our predecessors, and there are not a few peopCe who 
believe our current enligh tenment so soCidCy grounded th at 
l hey consider every relapse to be an impossibility. If such 
men ever face the question whether our species is 
perceptibCy perfecting itseCf, whether Nature contains a 
'PCan that wiCC bead to a better state, you wiCC be justCy 
astonish ed to see th em make th e opposite c Cairn, and 
describe the worCd in the most dreadfuC coCors, any time 
l heir vanity becomes offended in the Ceast CittCe way or 
I heir prospects obscured. SadCy, such occurrences, in which 
peopCe’s judgement becomes miscalibrated, to the 'WorCds 
disadvantage, happen onCy too frequent Cy. Let us now 
expCore the counterpart to the favor abCe judgement 
described above, coming from the same source and made by 
the same peopCe. 

'When we assembCe the scattered compCaints and 
leslimoniaCs about the decCine of morality made by writers 
in l he various eras of the worCd, from century to century, 
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we encC up with a unanimous confession from aCC the 
centuries that things get worse with each new generation. 

' What Horace accused his age of has since been said hy 
each era to the next: 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
lAetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Trogeniem vitiosiorem. 

Horace. Carm. Cih. III. Ode 4. 

This is the oCdest of aCC Caments, which He s t or 
made in Homer’s works, as did the Trophets among the 
Jews. It reaches Like an unbroken chain from generation to 
generation andbives on in aCCmoraC poets and other 
writers, in the puCpits of the Christian church, in 
philosophers’ Cecture haCCs, and even in the royaC courts and 
among worCdCy men. Tven in our times, it is becoming 
bonder and more strident with every passing day. I, mysebf 
as wibbbe seen from the ideas tofobbow in this book, do not 
consider that I have a cabbing to write unconditionab 
panegyrics for my era. 

If, in accordance with this unanimous evidence, 
every subsequent generation has truby deteriorated, this 
contrasts strangeby with the cbaim described above. If, to 
avoid this contradiction, one wanted to differentiate 
between morabity and enlightenment, and concede the 
increase of the batter whibe never t he bess considering the 
ruination of morabity to be possibbe, one stibb woubd seem 
not to have taken into consideration that incorrect conduct 
is abways the resubt of an incorrect way of thinking, and 
consequent by offabse ideas and principbes, and that from 
these beginnings it is impossibbe for an era to increase in 
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enlightenment when its principCes ancCicCeas are 
deteriorating each day with the increasing moraC 
ruination.— But this contradiction does not hack for 
company. 

Since no one can edng to a conviction that appears 
erroneous and incorrect to his or her own understanding, 
each person cannot hut heCieve that his or her convictions 
are the onCy ones, the truest ones, and the best ones. JA 
world in which one’s own way of thinking frequently finds 
followers and admirers, or in which one’s own way of 
thinking is the generaC and pr evading one, can onCy appear 
to he an enlightened andperfect worCd. We ad think that 
other peopCe are onCy right to the extent that their way of 
thinking approaches our own. This happens so universady 
that no matter how much peopCe Cament the severity and 
injustice of their fortunes in ad other circumstances, it stid 
is not easy to find someone dissatisfied with their own 
common sense and the degree of their understanding, or 
who consider themseCves to he sh ortchanged in th is area, 
'l'veryone thinks they at Ceast know one thing that others do 
nol know. Wnd they consider the information they think is 
known hy them aCone to he very important. They widnot 
accept any reprimands on it. In their eyes, it is something 
everyone shouCd know first and foremost, at Ceast if they 
were sensihCe. Who doesn’t know that, knows nothing at aCC. 

Let us now consider the worCd as a WhoCe as each 
person judges it from their own standpoint, andCet us then, 
Inis ling in that point of view, coCCect the individuaC votes. 
'Tire resuCt? TCofoCCy can exist upon this wide Larth, and no 
person exists who is not enlightened to the highest degree. 

'4 world that onCy contains such peopCe couCd never he 
unenlightened, had, or Cess than perfect. 
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Let us now consider, converseCy, wfiat each human 
being thinks of his feCCow human beings. 

Que Chomme Ce moins sage 
Croit toujour s seuC avoir Ca sagesse enpartage; 

Lt quiCnest point defou, quipar beCCes raisons 
Tfe Coge son voisin aux Tetites-Maisons? 

B o i Ce au. Sat. JV. 

Let us consider the fact that humans wid appreciate 
or discard a new conviction mereCy based on its agreement 
or contradiction with their own prior convictions; and Cet 
us furthermore consider the fact that agreement even 
among peopCe with the most simiCar attitudes is onCy weak 
and imperfect, and that as a resuCt we think that everyone 
else everywhere is chock fuCC of bias, contradictions, 
prejudices, short-sightedness, and stubborn bCindness; and 
Cet usfinaCCy consider the fact that everything we accuse 
others of, we return to them infuCCest measure. Let us now 
coCCect the individuaC votes again, keeping aCCthis in mind: 
The resuCt is that there is no human being on this earth who 
thinks truCy and correct Cy. Lrgo, there exists not even one 
Truth, mereCy contradictions. It is impossibCe to understand 
how an age in which, according to the unanimous 
confession of aCC those alive, no humans can think correct Cy, 
couCd see itseCf as the most enlightened 

Our assessment of humanity’s moraC behavior does 
not Cook much better. In this area as weCC, aCC human beings 
hoCdvery high opinions of themseCvesj. TCumanity’s finer 


) L’homme de sa nature pense hautemenl et superbement de lui memo, 

La modestie ne tend qu’a fa ire que personne n’en sou H re. Elle est une verlu 
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side conceals suck opinions behind the veiC of modesty. 'But 
Ibis sopCeasant virtue is for the most part just afaciaC 
expression we assume, onCy organizing the visibCe portion 
oj our behavior, shunting aside everything objectionabCe, 
with the resuCt that our too high estimation of ours ebves 
expresses itseCf in a way that offends fewer peopCe than 
might perhaps otherwise be the case. But, thanks to our 
inner convictions, peopCe think and act in a way that 
betrays that they ccmsider others to be of no vaCue. Others 
wiCC aCways come up short when compared to oursebves, and 
every quarreC that might cast our own cCaims into doubt 
will never be decided before our Throne of Judgement in 
any way other than in our (rwn favor. 

J\s a resuCt, everyone has the greatest difficuCty 
suspecting themseCves capabCe off Caws and afflictions. J\To 
man craves faiCure. Both the simpCest and the cCeverest 
among us have perfectCy mastered the art ofgCossing over 
I heir errors and turning each one into a virtue. 

Chatterboxes think themseCves to be eCoquent, reckCess 
daredeviCs think themseCves brave, obstinate peopCe 
consider themseCves to be in the right, andvoCuptuaries see 
I liemseCves as wise men or as men who know how to 
experience art and the worCd. JVastreCs believe themseCves 
generous, and misers bedeve themseCves to be good 
housekeepers. In this way, humanity’s sophistry in 
inventing excuses and reasons for gCossing over the true 
tit nation is inexhaustibCe, to deceive themseCves and others. 


dc dehors, qui regie ses yeux, sa demarche, sa parole, le ton de sa voix, et qui 
le lait agir exterieurement, comme s’il n’etoit pas vrai qu’il les compte pour 
rien. Le monde est plein des gens qui saisant interieurement et par habitude la 
comparison d’eux memes avec les autres decident toujours en favour de leur 
nitrite, et agissent consequemenl. 

La U r u y i r e. 
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Our vanity is never more wounded to the quick than when 
we are accused of weakness or offence. We admore or Cess 
heCieve ourseCves MoraCity’s 3-Ceroes and perfect examp Ces of 
SelfCessness. We are even simpCe enough to heCieve that we 
do aCC good things mereCy because they are good, because 
they are our duty. This is the unanimous conviction of aCC 
humans whenever they assess their own moradty. If ever a 
stray doubt arises in their souCs, these doubts are onCy a 
temporary phenomenon and are quickly silenced by the 
vigiCance of our amour propre. por it is imp os sib Ce for 
humans to continuous Cy think themseCves bad and 
imperfect. 

Interrogeons mar chands, financiers, gens de guerre, 
Courtisans, magistrals; chez eux, si je Ces crois, 
L’interet nepeut rien, Chonneur seuCs ait Ca Cot 

Seen from each person’s eyes, and the eyes of their 
nearest and dearest, there exist, therefore, no depraved 
peopCe, no unjust peopCe, no hypocrites or swindCers. from 
this point of view, the worCd appears the cradCe of honesty 
and virtue, and no one can exp Cain why in such a moraC 
worCd they aCways have to remain watchfuC and guard 
themseCves against deception, maCice, and injustice. 

MeanwhiCe, 

Lors-qu’aux yeux Ceur portant Ca Canterne, 

J’ examine au grand jour, C esprit qui Ces gouverne, 

Je napperQois par tout, quefoCCe ambition, 
poibCesse, iniquite, four be, corruption, 

Que ridicuCe orgueiC de soi-meme idoCatre. 

That is 2 ? o iCe au’ s opinion, and the opinion of every 
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person as soon as they stop Cooking at themseCves and start 
looking at other peopCe. No one can understand the 
si! nations other peopCe ought to so easiCy 6e ahCe to discover 
in IhemseCves, hove others can he hCindto their own faults 
and so ohstinateCy hide their own f Caws and ugCiness from 
IhemseCves. AVhat and how much we truCy entrust to others’ 
honesty is evidenced hy our reserve, our Cocks and oaths, 
and our army of insurance, security, and detention 
institutions that experience has proved necessary in our 
relations with other human heings. It is evidenced 6y the 
conipCaints being raised on aCC sides against the increasing 
ruination of our moraCs. If these cCaims are founded, if the 
world, as we pretend, is worsening from generation to 
generation, what monsters of indecency must we have 
become? AVhat is to become of those yet to be born? Sooner 
or Cater, the generation must finaCCy appear that has 
reached the utter apex of dastarddness. A time must come 
when such a hatefuC species, whose existence has no other 
purpose than to deteriorate and to demonstrate how far the 
game of degeneration and depravity can bepCayed, when, 
say I, such a species wipes itself out and seCf exterminates. 

So what are the AVorCd, and what are TCumans, if we 
give credence to such contradictory assessments? Are they 
good or bad? These facts seem to make it cCearCy evident 
I Hal humans have not created a soCid system for deaCing 
with this issue, or when we do in fact have a decisive 
opinion on the subject, it tends to incCine toward the worst. 
'I'll her it seems to us that (good and 'Bad alternate and 
maintain an equiCibrium or, in what seems more credibCe 
and the more wideCy heCd beCief, we think that TCumanity 
and the 'WorCdtendto be rather more 'Bad than (good. ‘ This 
becomes cCearest when measured by the degree of 
i ontevtment and spiriluaC peace currently found among 
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the populace. 

Dissatisfied peopCe have exist ecC in every age, ancCit 
may appear cCouhtfuCancCnot so pCausihCy proven that 
there are more of them today, whether or not this appears 
to me to truCy he our situation and evidence of our 
increasing cuCture, as wid he more cCearCy shown heCow. 

'But, in any case, this much remains undeniahCe to me, 
based on my experience: that I know very few peopCe, in 
fact I’d hike to say I know no one, who is truly happy about 
their existence, who would thank Nature's ~We CCspring for 
their creation, or who have truCy convinced themseCves 
that it is h et t er do Be than No t To B e. I know 
no one who wouCd want to he horn a second time and re- 
experience what he has experienced. No one hikes it down 
here. The Camentations and reproaches never cease. Show 
me the person who does not hehieve that he wouhd not 
prefer this worCd to he more reasonahhy organized. I know 
a great deah of peopCe who serious Cy wish that they had 
never been horn and yet, in the strangest of ad 
contradictions, Coat he Death as the greatest of ad evils. 

Nuhne voudroit mourir, nuhne voudroit renaitre. 

y o Ct air e. 

Nothing stands out more in this atmosphere than the 
way the dissatisfied wid then ridicuhe anyone who thinks 
up a better organization for the earth and itspeophes, 
cading him a shor t- sight edfo oh who knows nothing of the 
worCd. If such treatment is deserved, then the nature of 
human wisdom is very exceptionah indeed. Separation from 
their own dissatisfaction seems to hurt peopCe. The root 
must lie in a speciaC type of pCeasure found in self-torment. 

I do not understand what the reason is for aCCthe 
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comp faints. Life must be far more peacefuffy ancf 
pleasantfy fivecfin a w or fd where no man is satisfied with 
his part than in a world where no one asks for more than 
either what he owns afready or what he can acquire at no 
man’s disadvantage. If the degree of our dissatisfaction 
represents the extent of our wisdom, then modest peopfe 
are the onfyfoofs on this earth, and we ours e fees are very 
much in the wrong when we detest or punish other people’s 
high handedness and injustices. Nothing more is needed for 
the pe rfectioning of this world than for the spirit of 
ihssatisf action to become even more widespread than it is 
already. 

I, for my part, am not one of these wise people. 

Traetuferim, script or defirus inersque videri, 

'Hum mea defectent mafa me, vef denique faCCant, 

Quam sapere, et ringi. 

‘.Ho race. Lp. Lih. II. Lp. 2. 

I 

To my way of thinking, contentedness, moderation, 
moilesly, and resignation to one’s fate are very great and 
eslimahfe virtues whose exercise show much more 
magnanimity of spirit and grandeur of mind, qualities 
Ifial, one might wish, might Become prevailing and 
universaf, to the Larth’s great good fortune. I myseff have 
no dearer wish than for them to Be my enduring virtues. 

‘Tout chetif queje suis,je dois vous avouer, 

Ou’en me pfaignant du sort,fai de quoi men Couer. 

'Jl Sancho dJArragon. JAct. TV. Sc. 5. 

My Belief remains unshakaBCe that, afthough no 
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Nature was arranged according to a much wiser pattern, 
nevertheCess in such a system we couCd achieve a great deaC 
with onCy moderate effort. Ivhen you consider the matter 
coCdCy, there are onCy very few peopCe for whom, if the 
accounting is made on its merits, the XviC wouCd not 
consider ahCy outweigh the (good they enjoyed during their 
Cife spans. j for these reasons, I wouCd everCastingCy 
consider ad dissatisfaction and discontent to he the resuCt of 
a misconception, of an incorrect and unreasonahCe 
estimation of certain things, and thus that each human 
being’s degree of dissatisfaction indicates the degree of their 
stupidity andfooCishness. do my way of thinking, there is 
thus no more reliabCe means to correct our reason and 
unearth the most damaging of our fadacies than examining 
the sources of our discontent; for each annoyance is the 
resuCt of a misconception. 

No doubt, each of my readers is fully aware from 
their own experience that peopCe exist who may, in a fit of 
dispCeasure andbCack mood, curse their own existence. I 
myself confess to thisfauCt, and I do not back reasons to go 
on doing it. Tach person who sees himseCf or herseCf 
compeded to make frequent use of higher principCes is 
guaranteed to have to do battCe against many offensive 
circumstances that enormousCy detract from and disturb 
one’s enjoyment of Cife. I can certainCy understand that 
peopCe in the grip of such a mood might impetuous Cy sever 


) Triginta mihi quatuorque messes 

Tecum, si memini, fuere Juli, 

Quarum dulcia mixta sunt amaris. 

Sed jucunda tamen fuere plura 
Et si calculus omnis hue et illuc 
Diversus bicolorque digeratur, 

Vincet Candida turba nequiorem. 

M a r t i a I i s. Lib. XII. Ep. [ill.]4. 
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(lie bonds that bind them to the worCd, and say to 
IhemseCves 

Quandon a tout perdu, quandon n’ a pCus despoir, 

La vie est un oppobre, et Ca mort un devoir. 

M er op e. lAct II. Sc. 7. 

It is equably easy to beCieve that adpeopCe who turn 
(heir backs to the world and to date, who stand there in the 
world aCone and abandoned like unto an island, and who 
experience, in addition to humanity’s injustices, storms of 
misfortune striking them from ad sides, that such people 
Have a more immediate cause and more urgent demand to 
tail to recognize the merits of their existence and to curse a 
world in which it appears that they are so little cared for. 
Similar blasphemies from the mouths of the great 
unthinking masses would appear no Cess naturaC. 'But, in a 
strange reversal, it is just exactly the batter, the people who 
might have more justification for grumbbing, who bear 
every misfortune with an exceCCent moderation. 

JAnd in contrast, the spirit of dissatisfaction and of 
weariness with Cife is never voiced more fiercely andCoudby 
than in those classes of people for whom everything has 
been done to secure their happiness, and for whom too 
much happiness has become an overwhelming burden. 

Ces iCCustres ingrats, 

Ces gens mabheureux par trop de fortune. 

La f o nt a in e. 

They are the ones for whom Cife appears a burden 
1 mil who beCieve that it is better Not do Be than To Be. Such 
lamentations thus ring out most frequently among the 
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( great andJVeaCthy, among aCC ambitious andpowerfuC 
peopCe, among peopCe with an extensive experience of the 
worCcC, whose minds receive a greater education thanks to 
their wider experience. It is even the voice of the schoCar 
and, who wouCd have thought it, the voice of some 
phdosophers and teachers of the Church. 

Therefore, if anyone wouCd hike to convince himseCf or 
herseCf that this worCd is ever going to produce any seeds of 
contentment and modesty, anywhere; that adthe exampCes 
of these virtues, so important to us, are not going to 
disappear from the earth— that person wid search in vain 
in our royaC courts, in the haCCs of our greats, in the 
counciCs of our schoCar s. Such contentment unfortunateCy (!) 
can onCy he found among wiCdpeopCes. 

£o, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees (god in cCouds, or hears him in the wind; 

This souC, proud science never taught to stray 

Jar as the soCar waCk, or milky way. 

T o he, contents his naturaCe desire 

TCe asks no angeCs wings, no seraph’s fire; 

Hut thinks, admitted to that equal sky 
This fait hfuC dog shad hear him company. 

T op e. Tssay on Man. Tp. I. 

There, and in CowCy huts and workshops, with the 
unspoiled craftsman or husbandman, there aCone it can he 
found. It onCy dweds among peopCe who know CittCe, think 
CittCe, have experienced CittCe, and thus wish for CittCe. There, 
and aCmost here aCone, do we find peopCe who hear the 
hardens of an arduous Cife, never cursing it, with a 
patience, indifference, and caCmness for which there are 
few exampCes among the upper and educated cCasses and 
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from which our philosophers have created an ideal without 
however making use of it themseCves. 

This remark adduces very important concCusions of a 
dissimiCar type. But people who apparently have made it 
their ruCe to he their own hangmen and torturers, and who 
consider onCy that which humiliates and torments them to 
he wisdom, wid aCso fad to draw the conclusion here that 
they ought to draw. 

These uneducated masses, according to the 
confessions of men of the w or Cd and even of our wise men, 
distinguish themseCves hy their hCindness, ignorance, and a 
complete hack of aCC finer and nohCer understanding, and 
thus cannot possibly he seen as the more sensible portion. In 
the unanimous opinion of the entire world, the upper 
classes, and the more hy those who have made the 
education of the mind their lifelong affair, who have the 
most solidly grounded claims to insight, enlightenment, and 
reason, nonetheless hehave so unmanfully at every adverse 
circumstance that they deny the value of existence and 
they fail to enjoy the riches so abundantly available to 
them. It thus appears more and more as if reason and 
h igher education exist in disadvantageous proportion to 
our peace and happiness, and in fact truly hinder them. It 
even seems as if our misery will increase in proportion to 
increases in our insight and understanding. Nothing thus 
appears more likely than the old saying, proven again and 
again throughout the ages: 

Qui addit sapientiae, addit dolori. 

Or, as S op ho c le s writes in his JAj a x: 
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Ev ftp typcveiy yap pqtisy ijdizot; fiio;. 

S' ‘ - 

.ACC this Ceads very naturaCCy to the idea that “Reason 
is apriviCege that a spit efuC deity gave humans for the 
purpose of causing th em harm. That aCC higher cuCture is 
said to he an embarrassing, artificiaC, unnaturaC condition 
and the actuaC source of our continuing misery, por this 
reason, we find ourseCves inclined to prefer, with 
Rousseau, the state of ignorance and savagery to aCC 
bourgeois refinements, or even to envy the fate of animaCs 
whose pCeasure is neither interrupted nor Cessened by any 
ideas about an unpleasant future, and for whom 

When the worst comes, it comes unfear’d. 

young. 

We even find ourseCves inclined to become 
ignorance’s advocates and to seek in unreason that peace of 
the souC and calmness of spirit that we have waited for in 
vain from aCC reason and wisdom untiCthis hour. Thus it 
fuCCy begins to appear as if aCC these arrogant words, ideas, 
andprincipCes that phiCosophers have been working so weCC 
to discover and spread since the beginning of aCC time, were 
empty phrases, idCe words, anduseCess pCatitudes absoCuteCy 
incapabCe of strengthening or truCy heaCing any sufferers.— 
To make such crushing discoveries now, after having Cived 
more than fifty years in such a notorious w or Cd and spent 
the greater part of my earthCy existence fruit Cess Cy 
searching for truth; and if these discoveries are, aspeopCe 
seem to pretend, Cife’s onCy true wisdom, and the highest 

andfinaC resuCts of our reason weCC, in hindsight such a 

fooCishCy spent Cife is both sad and mortifying, and I cannot 
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help making the humiliating confession that I have very 
poorCy understood the art of Civ ing and enjoying Cife, spent 
my time very hadCy, and, as a compCete fooC, utterCy missed 
my objective. JAt the end of your Cife you are tempted to 
make use of your remaining moments and, in order to 
share that enjoyment with others, to think and act the way 
they think and act. j 

This assertion is given more credihiCity and 
reinforcement By the fact that we perceive uniformity and 
agreement throughout in our stupidity and ignorance, and 
in the whoCe onCy one Canguage and interest. In contrast, 
Because of the great variety of things and the endCess 
presumptions and contradictions of those peopCe who think 
themseCves possessed of reason, no one can reiiaBCy say 


) For my part, I draw a very different conclusion therefrom. To me, all this 
appears to indicate the true source of all errors and to prove that theory and 
practice, erudition and wisdom are two very different things, of lesser value. 
Everything I have said so far makes only too credible the fact that we understand 
the artificial game of our passions, and the secret mainsprings of our search for 
truth, very little, and the influence of our hearts on our opinions even less. I should 
think we would have had far too much experience already to not have finally 
admitted that we all appreciate and crave truth only in its ability to function as a 
means to satisfy a reigning passion. We should learn to expect our interest to have 
altered when we see that our concepts of what is true, good, beautiful, or just have 
changed. After so many confusions and contradictions, it is about time for us to 
seriously want to make use of the fruitful discovery that the key to our heads and 
our thoughts 1 ies in our hearts, that all that reasoning and philosophizing, all doubts 
and certainties, all theories and systems, all superstition and disbelief, all reason 
and unreason originate in our hearts and receive their form and shape from that 
organ only. We would quickly see that such and such a desire is always the parent 
of such and such a thought; that from a disposition so strongly controlled by moods, 
self-interest, and every other passion, whose point of view and interest are so 
constantly subject to change, no other result can be obtained. 

L’esprit eniln, P esprit, je le repete, 

N’est que du coeur Peseta vc ou P inter prete. 

I ; . I'.v/c’l B . R o u s s e a u. Bp. Racine. 
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where that reason and wisdom can he found to which one 
might safeCy subject oneseCf It is chfficuCt to cite features 
that couCcC not he used to substantiate the most fCagr ant 
f abbacy's opinions and statements, with every appearance 
of being equabby in the right. J4 hundred different schoobs 
and churches boast with equab confidence and warmth 
about having access to excbusive wisdom, and yet against 
each of these infabbibbes, ninety-nine voices unite in proving 
the errors of its claims. In addition to this is the fact that 
peopbe have been preaching, phibosophizing, teaching, 
educating, commanding, and for bidding for thousands of 
years, and neverthebess it appears and it is said that peopbe 
are no more morab than before. 


'With opinion diverging so much about abb aspects of 
knowledge, certainby no one can be taken aback by the 
statement that peopbe stibbvary to the extreme in their 
assessments of the worbds vabue, and that peopbe contradict 
themsebves. That this ready happens is proven by the facts I 
have cited. Nothing is as uncertain, nothing as 
contradictory, as peopbe’s judgements of this matter; this is 
shown indisputabby by peopbe’s own actions. Teopbe’s 
theories are undecided about this question, and judging by 
their practices their opinions unfortunate by incline toward 
the idea that the worbd is more bad than good. 

Such a thing has greater consequences than peopbe 
bebieve, andpreciseby the fact that peopbe think so bittbe 
about the nature of the worbd seems to prove that they do 
not see or do not recognize the consequences. No one seems 
to suspect what astounding consequences this seemingby 
idbe orpureby specubative question has for humanity’s 
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practical fife, treatment, and bfissfuC happiness. 

Ey my ideas, this question is the foundation of 
morafity and even of politics. Our ability to judge human 
nature, our future perfection, and the entire rufing and 
educating ofpeopCe depend on this question's resoCution. 

The arrangement of these things depends on the ideas we 
have about peopCe and their government. .And they cannot 
but differ depending on whether peopCe think the world, of 
which humanity is apart, be good or evd. 

Three opinions arepossibCe here. The worCdis either 
changing pure Cy for the worse, or its changes are for the 
good of the who be, or,finaCCy, the worCdhas no TCan 
whatsoever and there are no uCtimate common good or evd 
consequences, but rather Evd aCternates with (good and 
(good aCternates with "Evd without any higher intention or 
pCanning. - ShouCd, or can, it be of no consequence which 
one we cCaim to be true? Can a person who assumes the first 
concept act in the same way as one convinced of the truth 
of the second? If that is impossibCe, then this question is not 
speculative but rather one pivotal for humanity’s happiness 
and fate, a practical, most important question that wid 
create a revoCution in thought and deed and eliminate a 
great deaC of obstacCes impeding our morafity and being 
considered insurmountabCe after so many faded attempts. 

The idea that the world is getting worse is such a 
black, undignified thought for a human to think that it 
scarcely merits refutation. In such a system, peopCe couCd 
do naught else but hate andpersecute themseCves and 
others. Our ruination wouCdbe incur abCe, and ad 
institutions for our improvement and ennobCement would 
be ineffective and CaughabCe. The greatest of ad 
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inconsequences wouCd Be wanting to improve peopCe 
doomed to deterioration, (government couCd onCy consider 
itseCf an end in itseCf, and its despicahCe creatures tfius as 
naught eCse hut tooCs. ACC the government’s wisdom couCd go 
to work on naught eCse hut neutr adzing humanity’s 
naturaCCy incurahCe madciousness and preventing its 
outbreaks as much aspossihCe. In such a worCd, seCfishness is 
the onCy true system; aCC human cCeverness couCd onCy 
consist in carefuCCy taking advantage of every opportunity 
to pCeasure oneseCf In a worCd with such crushing prospects, 
it wouCd he that much more important to cCing to the 
present. Where every cause for reassurance is eliminated, 
where the smaCCest eviCmust he seen as a reaCeviC, no one 
couCd devote too much thought to their own seCves, nor heCp 
hut eCiminate every unpCeasant impression, no matter what 
sort. Tvery system ofmoraCity andpoCitics wouCd thus run 
more or Cess to this end: W hy , the wrong is hut 
a wrong i’ t he w or Cd; and, having the 
w or Cd for your Cahor, ‘tis a wrong in 
your own worCd, and you might quick Cy 
make it r ig ht. And when, on the strength of such a 
system, peopCe might want to judge their own merit, it 
wouCd he difficuCt to think anything more consoCing of 
themseCves than 

A/ ere I, who to my cost aCready am 
One of those prodigious creatures, man, 

A spirit free to choose for my own share, 

'What sort offCesh an hCood, IpCeas’dto wear: 

I’d he a dog, a monkey, or a hear, 

Or any thing, hut that vain animaC 
Who is so proud of being rational. 

The X ar C of Rochester. 


The minute we assume that the worCcC is changing for 
the better, things become very different, and our behavior 
must change compbeteby. Then, then there is apban and a 
purpose to the worCd and everything must rebate to them. 
This gives morabity and politics a fixed, unchangeabbe 
point; both know then what they ought to be working 
toward Then, our institutions for our improvement do 
make sense and promise a certain amount of success. Then, 
our evibis not incur abbe. Tbumans themsebves are possessed 
of some greatness andean be happy to be in existence. 

'Then, there is true consobation on this earth, and we do not 
have to worry about what is yet to come. Then, there is a 
future for us, and the horizons of our existences and our 
lifetimes expand. Then, it woubd be baughabbe andfoobish if 
peopbe onby cared for the whobe, for the species, for an 
abstract idea, and negbected the individual's they inebuded. 
'Then, a person woubd not be a means, but rather an end, 
andean demand that his headers treat him as such, and 
demand to be taught and educated in accordance with his 
own stipubation. 

Since the first system’s resubts are too ugby, and the 
latter’s are too f battering, and appear to be in contrast to 
actuab events, humanity’s thinkers have found it more 
reasonabbe to pur sue a type ofmiddbe course and to bebieve 
that (good and Tad abternate in the worbdwith nopban or 
h igher intentions. This system appears to be the one usuabby 
fobbowed in practice, the one considered by our men of the 
worbdto be the onby true and reasonabbe one, the one that 
appears to be based on our experience; and thus it is 
worthy of a cboser examination. 

'When I attentiveby go through the history of so many 
countries and eras, and see, next to so much greatness on 
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this earth, so much that is smaCC-mindecC and Cow; with 
peopCe capahCe of so much seCf-sacrifice, yet so much seCf 
interest; so much courage and majesty of spirit, yet so much 
shyness andviCeness and creeping flattery; so many 
monuments to reason, yet so much evidence of foods hness; 
so much apparent reason, yet such a degree of unreason; so 
many virtues, yet such an excess of crueCty and 
abomination, andwhiCe I am seeing these things I aCso see 
the ever Casting change, transition, and hack and forth 
vaciCCating from the height of greatness to decCine, from 
good to had, from truth to error, and from wisdom to 
stupidity;— when I search out the reasons behind similar 
events, and investigate the causes for why some things do 
happen;— when I readze how the best and most 
indispensabCe things for our good heaCth are distorted again 
and again in the hands ofmaCicious, seCf serving peopCe, 
and that no institution of (good has yet to be achieved that 
has not been taken advantage of to satisfy some passion: 
weCC, then I myseCf do not know, I admit it, if I wouCdnot 
agree with the men of the worCd. I do not know whether I 
should be happy about the good that has occurred or 
saddened that it Cast ed so briefly. It appears 
incomprehensibCe to me how this ~WhoCe could arise from so 
many imperfect and heterogenous Tarts, because an 
overview of the 'WhoCe shows that it does contain some 
great and spCendid things. I am becoming aware that 
humans have stopped at nothing to destroy aCC order. The 
fact that bourgeois society continues to exist cannot 
redabCy be ascribed to humanity’s merits. 

TeopCe, writes La Truyere, have so much troubCe 
approaching one another during their deaCings; the Ceast of 
their advantages is associated with so many aCarming 
things; they have such a tendency to Cet one difficuCty arise 
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after another; they would so Cove to cheat others and do so 
fear to he deceived themseCves; they overvaCue their 
property andundervaCue others’ property so much; that I 
cannot comprehend, I admit it, how marriages, contracts, 
peace accords, and aCCiances couCd ever he concCuded under 
such conditions. The question has arisen: Why cannot aCC 
peopCe form one nation, speak one Canguage, Cive under one 
set of Caws, and have one set ofmoraCs and one reCigion? 
When I think of the great variety inpeopCe’s ways of 
thinking, basic convictions and tastes, I cannot heCp hut he 
amazed that seven or eight peopCe can assemhCe under the 
same roof, Cock themseCves into the same ring ofwaCCs, and 
unite in a singCe famiCy. 

When you see such th ings, douhts can arise within 
you as to whether the w or Cd and its peopCe have a better 
purpose. Such facts seem to show that there is both a great 
deaC of reason andvery CittCe reason on this earth. There is 
a great deaC of reason if erudition is reason, if everything 
peopCe want to achieve by virtue of their passions is of the 
highest and most unquestionahCe purpose, if every kind of 
connection or context is, at the same time, reason, for 
everything that peopCe have wanted to achieve untiCnow 
in order to become rich andpowerfuC, to deceive others— 
WeCC, no one is more reasonabCe than those peopCe for they 
are doing everything that has to be done to reach that 
ull imate goaC. 

'When, however, true and actuaC reason can onCy be 
sought where universal generaC context or connections 
exist between aCC ideas and desires; when peopCe can onCy be 
said to have reason if they are wise as weCC, understand the 
sublimation of the end, and act and desire accordingCy: weCC 
then there Ls, unfortunateCy, very, very CittCe reason. Our 
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reason, about which so much noise is being made, is a 
viobent, puffed-up, mad reason. If it were only of a better 
type, it couCd coCd-bCoodedCy listen, compare, and consider. 
'But instead this sort of reason takes offence as soon as a 
person’s thought process ceases to dance according to its 
tune. And yet I have yet to see the better of credence 
estabbishing these tone-setters’ infabbibibity. 'What I am 
saying here without any inhibitions or reserve coubd itsebf 
become evidence of how much reason is to be found among 
thepeopbe. It can onby upset those who have given bittbe 
thought to why we are reasonabbe or virtuous, onby those 
who think they see reason everywhere where there is 
beaming and any type of connection, or where good effects 
are being produced. 

Neverthebess I bebieve that the pretensions of our 
men of the worbd contain more appearance than truth. The 
idea that (good abternates with Bvibin this worbd without 
any sort ofpban wh atsoever contains abb the inconsistencies 
of the first system without taking advantage of the greater 
advantages of the second. Bxperience abso proves that, in 
practice, things abways change for the worse for the worbd 
and for men. I am abso unabbe to see and unconvinced that 
this discovery contains the deep thought and the degree of 
wisdom that peopbe boast for it. yes, this statement is based 
on how the facts appear to be, but it expains very bittbe 
about the thing in itsebf. Bather, it is bike the short dispatch 
treatises so common these days that peopbe think they can 
use to dodge making reab expbanations. Such short 
dispatches betray a great beisurebiness of thought, and they 
prevent th e direction of attention to the heart of the thing 
and investigations of the origins of many a matter. Because 
of them, peopbe never hear anything about the more precise 
nature and context of things. Nothing has a consequence, 
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and not ding das a cause. Tdings Happen tde way tdey 
dappen decause tdey couCcCn’t possiddy dappen any otder 
way. Tdese are tde onCy resuCts you will get from sued 
antecedents. 

'But this opinion is also an iCCogicaC one, ancC aCC wdo 
profess it apparent dy do not understand to wdat 
i inconsistencies tdis way of tdinking Ceads. They seem not to 
dave readzed tdat if tdis opinion is grounded, and if people 
wanted to act compCeteCy in consequence to it, ad 
intedectuaC activity would end and dumans wouCd decome 
tde undappiest of ad creatures. Tdat tdey tdemsedves can 
onCy act and desire dy forgetting tdeir own tdeory, tdat 
consequentCy tdey are contradicting tdemsedves, and tdat 
in practice many of tdeir actions support an opinion tdeir 
tdeory condemns, sdadd de proven dy tde foddowing 
reasoning. 

.A person wdo during dis Cifetime Cocked every 
desiradde tding couddnot, as even add my opponents woudd 
dave to admit, de seen as any tding otder tdan a digddy 
imperfect deing tdat, due to a dock of add activity, is not 
dappy or even not existent. 

A.ddodjects cease deing desiradde wden everytding 
tdat we desire andwisd to aedieve tdrougd our activity das 
no vadue at add, or appears petty , unimportant, usedess, 
superfluous, point dess, or darmfud, or as soon as tdere are no 
longe r odjects tdat we can avoid and despise. 

Avd en td e wordds events do not produce a commondy 
good or dadresudt, tde wd ode td ing d as no point and tdus no 
value. 
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Thus aCC the Tarts are aCso as point Cess as they are 
worthless. 

for whatever purpose one might want to assume for the 
individuaC parts, we wouCcC stibbfind ourseCves obliged to 
admit that even if individuaC things have a purpose and 
consequent Cy have vaCuefor the sake of achieving that 
purpose, that this purp o s e does not have 
a pu rp o s e and ergo there are 
p u rp o s e Ces s pu rp o s e s because aCC these 
makeshift borrowings of purposes bead to nothing in the 
end and no reason can be found why the individuaC parts 
shouCd have such a purpose. Thus nothing on earth 
wouCd be truCy good or bad; everything isfutiCe and 
vanity. TiCCthe ideas about right and wrong fad away, 
and moraCity is unfounded. Nothing is worth desiring. 
Our entire inteCCectuaC activity either compCeteCy stops or 
it onCy survives by our forgetting that everything ends 
in nothing and that aCCpurposes do not have a purpose. 

If thus the belief that our activity shouCd resuCt in 
something of permanence that is worth the effort is such 
a necessary condition for the deveCopment of our mentaC 
powers, how couCd we possibCy reasonabCy support an 
opinion that destroys the grounds for aCC activity? 'Why 
wouCd we want to maintain this activity in such a 
precarious and f Cawed way, with the heCp of an iCCusion 
that defeats our theory? 

TeopCe supposed to take action must aCways be in pursuit 
of some sort of interest and hoCd the bedefthat creating a 
certain resuCt wiCC be worth the effort. Tut when 
everything beads to nothing, there wiCCbe no true 
interest. Tend everything wiCC bead to nothing as soon as 
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the 'Whobe has no purpose, no commonCy good or 6ad 
resuCt. 'Recognition of th e nature and thus the purpose 
and the course of the Whobe is for this reason the 
foremost and most important of ad examinations. 'Before 
we are agreed and cCear about that, ad tad, writing, 
dispute, and proofs about the nature and the vabue of the 
Tarts wid remain shaky and have neither foundation, 
reason, nor meaning. 'Untibthis happens, peopCe wid in 
the future as in the past differ in th eir opinions as to the 
vaCue of goods and the most important things in Cife. 

They wid argue and contradict each other without 
converting or improving anyone. TeopCe who are unsure 
about the most important thing wid now act one way, 
now act another, and no one wid back justifications for 
their behavior. But the effect of truth itseCf wid aCways 
remain imperfect because it wid remain a truth that wid 
be contradicted by a great portion of humanity and 
contradicted by ad appearances. Thus, whilst this 
fundamentaC question remains unresobved, moradty 
itself wid be uncertain; and the resuCt of this uncertainty 
wid be that peopCe wid not know what is Right and what 
is 'Wrong . Bvenpobitics wid start to sway without this 
support and wid be bike a creature with neither begs nor 
a head. 

This worbdthus contains a series of consequences and 
purposes that either extends onward into Infinity and 
wid beave us in eternab uncertainty, or that wid continue 
onwards untib a common resubt appears. 

This resubt wid then be either (good or Bvib, or, it being 
one and the same, Barth and Ibumanity wid either 
deteriorate during their bifetime or make 
incontradictabbe progress toward perfection. One or the 
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other of these two ideas must hoCd true, and the opinion 
that (good and TviC aCternate unsystematicaCCy in this 
worCdis, despite aCC appearances of wisdom, an iCCogicaC 
opinion. 


The above discussion has simpdfied the object of my 
examination; from now on, I onCy have to determine which 
of the two remaining ideas is the truest and cannot be cast 
into doubt. The question thus remains: when the worCd must 
be assumed to contain a p Can, and arbitrariness and 
imprecision must be ruCedout, where does this course bead? 
To TviC or to (good? 'We wiCC be in the dark as to the most 
important matters in Cife as Cong as we remain in the dark 
about these questions. This I wiCC prove in the foCCowing 
manner. 

If the worCd is bad and its course beads to eviC, then 
peopCe too are bad, contemptibbe creatures. They are mere by 
toobs and means to an end and do not deserve to be treated 
any better than such. Thus our deterioration is incur abbe 
and further devebopment of our strengths can bead to 
nothing but even greater deterioration. Our governments 
woubd then be acting very wiseby when they set bimits to 
our further devebopment. (governing woubd thus 
mean ar bitrariby or der ing peopbe 
around. 

If, on the other hand, the worbds course is of the type 
to bead to a bettered existence: then abt hough humans are 
not yet what they ought to be, they are however what they 
can be and they are capabbe of becoming a great deab more. 
Our deterioration thus is not incur abbe, and we woubd have 
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lo examine where it comes from and why it stiCC prevails. 
'Undiscovered obstacles must be in existence, and people 
wouCd know oftooCs that we bacCnot yet usecCor bad used 
imperfect by. TeopCe wouCd then be worthy of ad respect 
despite their deficiencies and f Caws. dCumanity itseCf wouCd 
ha ve greatness. It wouCd be th e end, and the government 
wouCd be th e means, prom th en on, governing wouCd 
mean e due at in g . The deveCopment of our powers could 
not be obstructed forever. TnCightenment wouCd be a good 
I h t ng. 


lYhat is the difference between the resuCts? PVhich of 
these resuCts are true? That cannot be decided untd the 
I u ndamentaC question has been decided. 'UntiC then, we are 
a CC drifting in the most harmfuC uncertainty about the most 
important matters in Cife. IVe do not know if we are good 
or bad, or what our purpose is. IAs a resuCt, we know 
ourseCves as CittCe as we know others. The consequence of 
this deficiency in knowCedge about human nature is that 
human header ship and education wiCC be just as 
contradictory and backward and based on shaky, 
uncertain principCes. It wiCC cause us to use entireCy the 
wrong set oftooCs. PVe wiCC aCso be uncertain about the basis 
of podticaC power and which rights are inadenabCe for 
ruCers and for subjects. PVe wouCd not be abCe to determine, 
whiCe this uncertainty with regard to the prejudiciaC 
question persists, whether government is a means or an 
end. We wiCC be uncertain about whether peopCe shouCdbe 
allowed to set limits to the deveCopment of our strengths, 
whether TnCightenment is good or bad. 3-Cow much thus 
rests on the resoCution of this singCe question? lAndhow 
wrong are our men of the worCd when they decCare the 
examination point Cess or think such considerations beneath 
I heir dignity? II appears proven that this question is the 
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most important question of aCC. 

'But the resolution of this great question aCso 
presupposes ideas andprinciphes from which the question 
can then he resohved, and which are thus of a higher 
nature. Consequent Cy, ifpeopCe are uncertain about the 
nature of the worCds course, they must he hacking the 
fundamentah questions and ideas that wouhd result in this 
decision. This heads us to the finah sources of our thoughts’ 
and deeds’ uncertainty and our urge to douht everything. 
This examination wihhthus instigate strange discoveries, 
dhumans shouhd find out, to their amazement, what cracks 
and gaps exist in our knowhedge. 'We shouhd hearn to see 
how incredihhy usefuh or harmfuh some principhes can he 
that appear pur ehy specuhative. dhow it ahh interconnects in 
our knowhedge. 'What means and tricks peophe use to paper 
over the gaps in our knowhedge and to think the most 
fhagrant contradictions. 'We shouhd become convinced that 
no one ought to he taken aback when we think as we have 
thought and have act as we have untih the present moment. 
'We wihh realize how necessary it is that the foundation he 
haid deeper, andmodifiedin accordance with this offensive. 
It shouhd become apparent that we are not much better 
than chihdren and neophytes when it comes to human 
knowhedge and human government, por this reason, 
success wihh show that humans couhd experience nothing 
more sahutary than this, Nothing is as ahsohutehy necessary 
for our progress forward as shattering our too great 
security, shaking to the core the erroneous delusion of our 
perfection, and awakening a healthy skepticism toward our 
current reason and convictions. 

Loin que ha raison nous echaire 

It conduise nos actions 
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Nous avons trouve Cart cCenfaire 
L’orateur de nos passions. 

C’est un sopdiste qui nousjoue, 

Vn viC compCaisant, qui Ce Coue 
A tous Cesfous cC Cunivers 
Qui s’dadiCCants du nom cCes sages 
La tiennent sans cesse a Ceurs gages 
Tour autoriser Ceurs trovers. 

I . B . Rousseau. 

JAncCto do this successfuCCy and prove my seCf correct 
on sued a varied sudject and against so many 
misunderstandings, it wiCC de necessary for me first to 
discuss with my readers my point of view and name tde 
source from wdied my cCa ims spring. 


TeopCe, especiaCCy worCdCy peopCe, taCk a great dead adout 
wdat is good or da d, rigdt or wrong, true or 
faCse, cCever orfoodsd, reasonadCe or 


£e nom de Ca vertu retentit sur Ca terre; 

On Centendau tdeatre, au darreau, dans Ca edaire; 
Jusqu’au miCieu des cours iCparvient queCquefois: 
iCs’est meme gdsse dans Ces trades des rots. 

C’est un deau mot sans doute, et qu’on se plait 
dentendre, 

JaciCe aprononcer, difficiCe, a comprendre: 

On trompe, on est trompe. Je crois voir desjetons 
'Donnes, repus, rendus, torques par des fripons. 
y o Ct a ir e. 
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It seevf 13 *hat no one a ^ e t0 without these 


concepts. 

IACC human febations are buibt upon it. 'But the words 
themselves 4 ave n0 meaning unless they are appbied to 
somethina f^hat they can he appbied to is vast and varied 
Thus their -gleanings are constantly changing, and for this 
reason the ^ebief that these ideas are of a purely relative 
nature that n °thing has ever been found that is per se good 
or had in a.Ci circumstances, is very widespread These ideas 
are thus as e xperience teaches, of bitt be use. These ideas 
wiCC remain su hjugated to the worst misinterpretation and 
confusion so ^ on S as the common standard to which 
every thina f nust he compared has been neither given nor 
found; just tf s no 9 r eat ness can he measured before people 
have agreecf 071 a standard, just so can nothing rightCy he 
deemed goo f or evi ^ before correction of the fading 
standards fc ir these two characteristics. But the fact that 
this standai^ has eh her not been discovered at ad yet or at 
beast not yef gcnerady accepted andpbaced beyond doubt is 
proved by everyday, onby too sorrowfub experience in 
which one p erson ca ^ s something (good that the next person 
thinks Bvif or ^ ever and Tight what seems poobish and 
pabse to so j/ 1an V others. (Human judgements are nowhere 
so sebb-contr P-chctory as there where generab agreement 
woubdbe so accessary and beneficiab. The person who 
succeeded H fixing the ideas of (good and Bvif Tight and 
Hr on a Tmf and pabse, and in heabing humanity of the 
debusions destroy abbmorabity and reason, as if these 

ideas were f ne reby rebative or the resubt of a convention or 
arranaemeb lt > as there is no such thing as absobute Cjood, 
Truth and fi^ht— such a teacher proper by ought to be 
honored as human species’ greatest benefactor. This one 

discovery of correction woubd bring about the greatest of 
abb rev obutif ns * n thought and deed, and its discoverer 
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wouCdbe the creator of a new and 6 et ter moraCworCd. 

Many and erudite are the things that have been said 
about this; what I have to say about it is very simple. Hut it 
is just exact Cy this simplicity that wiCCmake what I have to 
\ ay seem of CittCe importance to many of my readers. 

A.Cas, it is my vice, my fauCt: 

AVhiCe others fish with craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth catch mere simplicity; 
fVhiCst some with cunning giCd their copper crowns 
fVith truth andpCainness I do wear mine bare 
pear not my truth. 

TroiCus and Cr e s s i da. .Act JV. Sc. 4. 

'What, then, is the source of these contradictions we 
see everywhere? 'What is the source of the variance in 
humanity’s judgements about what is (good or TviC, True or 
false, 'Right or AVrong? .Apparent Cy it stems from aCCthe 
differences inpoints of view, which everyone can see for 
themselves, resuCting from the variedness of objects. 

Jo fix these ideas, therefore, TquivaCence must occur 
with the points of view and the varying opinions about the 
objects, because they, too, seem infiniteCy varied. It seems 
that people must be given prior instruction in what are the 
preferable points of view about any given object. Jach 
person must determine for himself the value of an object, 

1 nut joeopCe must in this way receive instruction about 
which point of view deserves preference in the issue at 
hand— ACC this together is what I caCCor ient in g: .ACC our 
in act leal wisdom, aCCour knowCedge—at this point in time, 
none of it is oriented. IndividuaC branches of our hnowCedge 
ate, IndividuaC sciences, and in them you can thus also find 
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reassurance ancC certainty. 'But our knowledge as a whobe, 
our reason itseCf, is not yet oriented. That is the source of 
our disputes, our contradictions, and our errors. Just Like a 
skipper on the seven seas, or a wanderer when the road 
branches, has to know where they want to go, in what 
corner of the gCohe their destination ties, in what direction 
they must go to search for this distant [and, where morning 
ties, or evening, midday, or midnight; just tike the 
appearance and know [edge of the North Star or use of the 
magnetized need[e can rebiabby give one the [ocation of 
these distant hands and from that abone the [ocation of 
everything ebse as wed. So, too, do humans need a simiCar 
guiding star in the intebbectuab and morabw or [d They too 
must know where their appetites widbead, how to find 
their way in the Cahyrinth and torturous paths of this [ife, 
and how tofodow the safest and shortest route to their 
objectives. Teopbe who act abso need a rebiabbe point from 
which known position they can rebiabby deduce ad other 
positions. Teopbe must also orient themsebves in the morab 
worbd, as wed as in the physicaC world, as much aspossibCe. 
The who does not do so widbe eternady adrift on a sea of 
doubts and f abbacies and wid never reach the goab of his 
desires. .Ad human confusion comes from the fact that we 
are not adequateby oriented, and as a resubt we confuse our 
views and consequent by mistake appearances for truth. .An 
idea that oriented peopbe or set their heads straight woubd 
put an end to abb quarrels and misunderstandings. This is 
the sort of idea cabbed ide a v ictrix by the schobastics. 
It is what tips the scabes for an issue, and creates a 
breakthrough after much stagnation and debay. This is the 
type of idea that can mobd peopbe and change them in the 
blink of an eye; when it appears, everything fads intopbace 
and no other proof is required. Before this main idea comes 
to bight and corrects peopbe’ s point of view, the most 
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plausibCe evidence and ideas wiCC be powerless to prove 
anything. This idea is thus hike a spark that fads into a 
powder keg. It is a Cight that suddenly ignites in our souCs, a 
light before which adfadacies give way andfCee Like the 
stars before the rising sun. AVhoever wishes to affect human 
souls with some success must thus set about it from this 
ungCe, comparing his point of view with his opponent’s and 
eliminating his opponent’s point of view from the 
argument. This is the most complete triumph of naked and 
unaffected Truth before which ad contradictions fad mute. 

'But Cocation is everything in this worCd. SAndfrom 
each Cocation you see another worCd, another arrangement 
of things, aCC things themseCves in a different form— nearer 
or farther, Carger or smaCCer, shorter or taCCer, more 
• onfused or brighter. 

Consider, 

1 When you above perceive me Like a crow, 

That it ispCace, which Cessens and sets off. 

lAndyou may then revoCve what tabes I have told you 

Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war; 

Cymbe Cine. lAct III. Sc. 3 . 

.'And the strange thing, that causes aCCthe confusion 
and arguments, is that each person is absoCuteCy sure they 
are in l he right and cannot conclude otherwise whiCe they 
hold this point of view, andjudges things according to their 
1 urrenl location, and would in fact be in error if they 
wauled lo judge any other way. Throughout the whoCe of 
I heir life they wid insist on it and never think otherwise if 
llieir circumstances never permit them to change Cocations. 

SciCicel el fCuvius, qui non est, maximus ilCi est, 
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Qui non ante aCiquem majorem vidit. 

T ? this extent, there is no such thing as a 
misconception ancC aCCpeopCe are right, yet we know that 
none of them are right. IACC error can originate only from 
the foCCowing two sources. TeopCe can first Cy he in the 
wrong in having such a point of view, of which they must 
first he convinced, and they can aCso err in confusing the 
viewpoints, when they transfer the point of view 
necessitated hy their Cocation into a situation where the 
point of view is quite different. 

Every Cocation and every viewpoint thus is a new 
worCd within one and the same worCd. "Every one of them 
has its own experiences, its own way of perceiving, its own 
ideas, truth, moraCity, justice, wisdom, means and ends, 
customs, and conduct. Every singCe Cocation aCso has, in the 
strictest sense of the word, its own Canguage. TeopCe with 
differing viewpoints can therefore appear to say and do the 
same things without their being the same in fact. They are 
comparing strangers from very remote countries who can 
onCy know and understand each other through what is 
common to aCC. SuchpeopCe wiCC never compCeteCy 
understand one another untd after they have traded 
pCaces, or (what turns the tahCes even more) untiChoth are 
standing in the same pCace. JACC human header ship thus has 
no other end than the changing of points of view. One 
person Cends his periscope to another, cCaiming that it is 
better. The resuCt depends on whether the other person is 
better abCe to use the periscope.— This is what we humans 
caCCmoraCc onversion. In disputes and refutations as 
weCC, which so rareCy resuCt in the success desired, there is 
no shorter and more rettabCe path than to bypass aCC 
consequences and direct Cy address your opponent’s point of 
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View, first exp boring it, ancC then proving its Baselessness 
and weakness. 

'Because there are so many viewpoints, infiniteCy 
many, Because they mubtipby with each new day and with 
the appearance of each new object, Because we humans 
discover new knowaBCe objects every singCe day, no one 
j tlwubdbe taken aback if with increasing experience and 
I He associated accumuCation of objects the paths to truth 
become more convoCuted and confused, and f abbacies more 
frequent. This expbains what peopbe are so ibb-prepared to 
< om prehend, how f abbacies can mubtipby and yet cubture 
• an also mubtipby notwithstanding, that there are f abbacies 
I Hal require a high degree of intebbectuab devebopment. 

7 ruby it can be said about this state of affairs that those 
who rebuke this error are making the 
error. 

1 With this number of viewpoints, nothing is more 
nalurab than that every age, every gender, every 
temperament, every passion, and consequent by every era, 
every nation, every smabber community unit, every coterie, 
and even every individuabperson have its ownphibosophy, 
morabity, truth, and its own spirit in generabj 


Chaque coterie, writes Rousseau in his new Heloise, chaque coterie a ses 
regies, ses iugements, ses principes, qui ne font point admis ailleurs. L’honnete 
liomme d’une maison est un fripon dans la maison voisine. Le bon, le mauvais, le 
beau, le laid, la verite, la vertu n’ont qu’une existence locale et circonscrite. — 
Quiconque aime a se repandre et frequenter plusieurs societes, doit etre plus 
ll^xible qu’Alcibiade, changer de principes comme d’assemblees, modifier son 
esprit pour ainsi dire a chaque pas et mesurer ses maximes a la toise. II faut qu’a 
chaque visite il quitte en entrant son ame, s’il en a une, qu’il en prenne une autre 
aux couleurs de la maison, comme un laquais prend un habit de livree; qu’il la pose 
de meme en sorlant, et reprenne s’il veut la sienne, jusqu’a nouvel echange. 

For one and the same reason I consider each class in bourgeois society a 
similar location from which people will perceive each other from a completely 
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different, new angle. This is how I explain many an unusual moral and political 
phenomenon. For because each class has its own business and interests binding 
them to deal more closely with one certain class of humans than another, and 
because precisely this is the origin of completely differing circumstances, 
relationships, and needs, so too must the attention and with it the activity of people 
from such different classes branch off in a direction so different from that of the 
rest. That is why each class inevitably experiences different experiences, generates 
from them corresponding ideas and principles, and from this union composes a 
theory that becomes the basis of that class’s conduct. That theory results in a certain 
type of behavior unique to the class that together constitutes the s p i r i t of 
the class, without which no person would belong to their class, every person 
would find themselves standing in the wrong place, acting in opposition to their 
interests, and being treated by their own kind with contempt and disgust for being a 
defector. For this reason, attempts to train some mental powers before others will 
also vary from class to class, and even perfections and virtues will be valued very 
unequally by the different classes, in the face of such opposed experiences and such 
dissimilar, contradictory interests. The ideal of perfection, upon which so much is 
based, will be different for each class. They will crown the virtue most 
indispensable for their class as the king of all virtues, and judge other people’s 
value according to the degree to which these people are found to demonstrate that 
favorite virtue. Each class thus has its own very natural ideas about humans as such, 
and each one thus judges correctly and truly to this extent. B ut because humans as 
they appear to this or that class’s interests are far removed from humans in general, 
each class thus has very one-sided and inaccurate ideas about human nature, when, 
as happens only too frequently, one class wants to force its interests upon the rest of 
the world and the other classes and demand everyone be no more and no less than 
what its viewpoint and interests require. This is the wellspring of all the overhasty, 
one-sided, and contradictory judgements about people on which basis we are now 
elevated to the angels, now calumniated as devils. That is why there are still no 
generally valid judgements about the humanity’s value, because the different 
classes have not yet amicably communicated their mode of perception to one 
another for the purpose of comparison, to determine where all the viewpoints are in 
agreement. These areas of agreement alone are what is Common and True. They 
alone show us what people are like in all places and at all times. Everything else is 
a modification of this general nature that teaches us nothing other than how people 
appear to one class or another by virtue of that class’s interests and experience. 

Just as each class has its own spirit, so too does each nation, era, age, gender have 
its own spirit arising likewise from the experiences enabled by that nation, era, age 
or gender’s situation. And because every person alive belongs to all these groups, 
because these modes of thought in this combination in a single subject partly justify 
each other and partly modify each other, thus, from this strange mixture of such 
varying threads, in conjunction with what every individual experiences in its own 
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That contradictions occur in the face of so many 
interests is unavoidable ; hut where contradictions occur 
either a part of each or both must he in error. Hut because 
each human being makes his judgements on the basis of his 
locution, it remains difficuCt to decide on which side the 
error lies. 


unique situation as a result of such mixed ways of thinking (the most composite 
beings on this earth, individual humans’ modes of thought and action) thus are 
produced the concretely accessible ideas that generate individual actions and that, 
win 1st they stand, are so obstinately opposed to the reception of and compliance 
with higher moral rules. 

Because the same virtues are of greater or lesser interest for certain nations, eras, 
and classes, so do they appear to belong more to some than to others. Each class of 
humans can thus be viewed as a nursery or as fertile soil in which certain 
perfections reach maturity as indigenous plants. We would thus have the difference 
ami inequality among the classes, so often bitterly and unjustly criticized, to thank 
Ibi the fact that all virtues are created by and by, being first cared for and brought to 
maturity in their maternal soil, and that, taken individually, they are already all in 
existence. And so, as in the physical world, that which is Excellent and Good and is 
NC uttered so far and wide, is bit by bit transplanted to our lands, and slowly in the 
end becomes indigenous and flourishes everywhere thanks to human art and 
diligence, so too can we expect that in the moral world the scattered Good of so 
ninny nations and classes will start to lose themselves in each other more and more 
inch day due to increasing contact among people, and that in this way sooner or 
later the real unification will occur representing the sublime Whole of perception 
that philosophers today are still thinking very unclearly about under the ideal of 
perfection. Philosophy and worldly wisdom will then cease to be hostile and 
incompatible aspects of human knowledge. They will unite, amicably and let us 
hope eternally, as equally important components, to form a higher and third thing — 
life wisdom. Then, for the first time, there will be peace between scholars 
and the World, and both will convince themselves that the World cannot do without 
Hi holastics, and Scholastics cannot do with the World. Men of the world will 
recognize that their experience is precious but in need of correction, to be placed 
beyond doubt or refuted because it is contradicted by others’ experience. This 
would be a task for careful reflection and inspiration. This work thus seems 
excellently suited to that class of people who live less distractedly and have 
dedicated their entire lives to the search for truth. Thus even universities can make a 
contribution. 
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The viewpoints aCso incCucCe the intentions and 
purposes, or the effects that each acting person wants to 
induce, for aCC intentions and purposes are nothing more 
than points of view to which something refers, or 
consequences everyone can see hut hey ond which no one 
can or wants to Cook. Jvhere there is no purpose, there is 
aCso no reference point. So nothing can he caCCed good or 
eviC. This aCone is the Turpose that determines the seCection 
and the reasonahiCity of the Means. Just as purposes and 
intentions vary, so too do the Means to their 'Ends. No 
matter how artfuCCy a Turpose has been conceaCed, it wiCC 
ahways he betrayed by the Means used to achieve it. TeopCe 
can teCC themsehves that they are pursuing a higher 
Turpose; hut the Means they use are traitors andwiCC 
scatter every dehusion. 

Thus there is diversity here, hut there is also 
contradiction. TViCC the unification of these 
contradictions prove impossihCe?—or are men mad? hath 
nature given them eyes to see this vauCted arch, and the 
rich crop of Sea and Land, which can distinguish twixt 
the fir ey orbs above, and the twinn’d stones upon the 
number’d beach? andean we not partitions make with 
sped aches so precious twixt fair andfouC ?*>) 

If, therefore, the overwhehming divergence cannot be 
reduced, this yariety cannot be joined into Unity, 
eliminating the contradictions of so many points of view; 
then every human being remains frozen inphace and 
insists on thinking about things in his or her own 
individual way as the onhy way and the best way— thus l he 
result of this persisting contradiction in men’s judgements 


1 *’ C y m b c I i n e . Act I . Sc. | i 1 1 . | 
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ill <out what is (good and what is Tvifis that it wouCd he 
lii'ller 1 1 they abstained from judging because none of their 
lihlgements have either vaCue or significance. If therefore 
ttv wish lo sow concord and peace among human beings; if 
ttv tire to think and act more uniformly than before and 
wti Ik hand in hand toward a common goaC; if we are to 
h \ perience and (earn to realize, with conviction, what is 
1 1 ills/ (joodor TviC, Just or 'Unjust, independent fy of 
iti library judgements— then the individual points of view 
llnil each person has, on the strength of their particular 
hit ill ion, must become capable of some correction and some 
i' Vi linage for better views. To achieve this, we must be able 

10 /n ove lo aCC involved in disputes that they would see 
heller and more correctly if they couCdmove themselves to 
if pi ace with more room than their previous Cocation, 
\omewhe re with room for both sides of the dispute. Teopfe 
will slop contradicting each other when both sides share 

i Kir and the same point of view. This can onCy occur in the 

1 1 if /her and more Common p faces that contain in 
themselves, thanks to their nature, everything of a more 

pet ific and Lower nature. This new common quantity, of 
if //» ealness equaCCy recognized by both sides, is the onCy 
q It a nlily that both sides can successfuCCy use to determine 
II te value or nonvafue of everything eCse. 

Hut because even then some differences wiCC remain 
iiinl I be judgements for this reasons wiCC stiff be abfe to be 
i mil i adiclory; then, to achieve certainty and complete 
pin 1 / n ation, this contradiction too must be removed— thus 
mu reason’s need to reunite aff divergence into one unity 
it ill persist as long as muflipficity, great diversity, and 
i mil nn fiction persist in our ways of thinking and our 
points oj view. All Ibis thus requires a single, immutable 
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there is any certainty in thought or uniformity in action. 

Through the unceasing coCCisions between so many 
interests, and because of the disputes and contradictions 
eternaCCy associated therewith, people have ad (earned at 
an earCy age, and with the most compCete conviction, that 
it is impossible for individuaCs’ interests and ways of 
thinking to be the measure for (good or Justice. They have 
thus found themseCves forced to make use of a sort of higher 
standard to compensate for their vagaries, and to 
recognize an interest common to themseCves and others. .A 
higher interest of this type that would occur most naturaCCy 
to anyone is the (good of a Society in which they are apart. 
.Anything acting against that society’s benefit wouCd thus 
be deemed 'Unjust by members of that society, and what 
benefits that society wouCd appear good orj us t . JVe 
remain possessed of this point of view today, and since 
reaching this p (ace our affairs have been running, if not 
wed, then at beast bearabby, and better than before. The 
number of contradictions and codiding interests has 
changed consider abby, and as a resubt we now see oursebves 
capabCe of adjudicating some matters of frequent codision. 
.A justice does exist since peopCe dev eCoped this point of 
view. 'But the justice onby exists for those who have this 
point of view and it onby extends as far as the viewpoint 
itsebf. 

This is the reason why the absobute, immutabbe, 
generab standard for Justice, on the strength of which abb 
disputes can be resobved, has not been found on this path 
abone, and wibb never be found untib we make some more 
progress forward and stop bingering where we are. This 
point of view has not banned highhandedness from the 
worbd but onby expanded its arena and shifted it around. 
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The disputes and troubCes between individuaCs have indeed 
been noticeabCy reduced since the recognition of a common 
justice and unification into States. 'But either the disputes 
among the states and Car ger corporations are eternaC and 
impossibCe to exterminate or they can onCy be reduced by 
each state’s considering itseCf bike individuaC human beings, 
a subordinate Tart of a (greater 'WhoCe, or as a subject to a 
mutuaC, super or dinated sovereign, and, together with 
others of its kind, recognizing a higher interest and acting 
in accordance therewith. If this does not occur, then here 
loo it wiCCbe Tarthian against Tarthian, and there wiCCbe 
no justice between peoples, or this justice wiCCat the most be 
soCeCy conventional and wiCC Cast onCy whiCe it benefits the 
mighty. TeopCe wiCC stiCC hate each other and kiCC each other 
off. OnCy the reasons for the hate wiCCbe different ones. It 
wiCC become very possibCe to turnprivate matters into 
public affairs, and the eviC and bitterness between peopCe 
wiCC become that much greater and persistent because their 
source wiCCbe of a more nobCe type, and even have the 
appearance of a virtue. Thereafter, Britons wiCC deem just 
what advances the spCendor, fame, and prosperity of 
Britain. This wiCC be in contradiction to Like-minded CjauCs 
for quite simiCar reasons, and to them British justice wiCC 
appear fCagrantCy unjust. Ivhich side is right? Tvhere is the 
injustice? TV here Lie the reasons for resoCving this matter? 
To Britain and (jauC contain aCCthe sun's Cight? Does the 
sun rise and set in Britain andCjauC aCone? (jauC and 
Britain are both part of the great Book of the 'WorCd, but 
they are not its soCe contents. The Catter is a swan’s nest in 
a Large pond. Therefore Cet us not forget that peopCe Cive 
outside (jauC and Britain too.') I hope that if we think 


I lath Britain all the fun that shines? Day, night. 

Are they not hut in Britain? I "the world’s volume 
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thusCy we should 6 etter succeed in discovering the truth.’") 
So Cet us not mereCy Cimit our examination to things as they 
now stand Let us write not for one of the earth’s peopCes, 
hut for the species as a whoCe. Our care and concern must 
extend to the most distant of our descendants. Let us 
therefore reach for the gCohe and embrace it. Let our 
thoughts wander through the scenes of the future. 'Because 
Truth wid continue shining after even the heavenCy bodies 
are extinguished. 

Thus we are in need, it seems, of something 
immutabCe and absolute. But that which we seek and need 
so badCy cannot be a point of view subordinate to a higher 
point of view and thus muCtiCateraC. Such a Turpose is 
never the onCy one of its type. L\nd Certainty onCy begins, 
and ad contradictions onCy end, where totaC unity, generaC 
understanding, and one soCe way of thinking arepossibCe. 
The contradictions and inconsistencies do in fact Lessen to 
the degree that we progress. TVith each step upwards, ad 
becomes more intedectuaC and nobCe, and it is inconceivable 
why every singCe person is not abCe to say to themseCves 
that the highest point of view aCone is the point of ad 
advanced virtue and true mentaC greatness. It is 
inconceivabCe why peopCe have such difficulty turning this 


Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it; 

In a great pool a swan’s nest: Pry thee, think 
There’s livers out of Britain. 

C y m b e 1 i n e. Act 111. Sc. 4, 

Nor be to present time your view confin’d 

Nor for one nation write, but for mankind. 

On late posterity your thought let fall, 

And with a just ambition grasp the ball 
Through scenes of future being let it stray 
For truth shall shine, when planets shall decay. 

Y o u n g. Ep. to Mr. Pope 
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divergence into a pure WhoCe and proceeding so Cong and so 
jar untdin the end aCC divergence disappears, untd we 
come across a singCe, high est, and most generaC point of 
view. This aCone is the ImmutahCe and the AhsoCute that 
we need so much. HCere aCone is the eternaC highest Reason, 
highest Wisdom, highest ^Virtue and Perfection. Lverything 
else is, despite aCC appearances, onCy fragmentary wisdom, 
imheCpfuCpointCess knowledge, short-sighted, one-sided, 
pel ty foolishness that wiCConCy resuCt in unending and 
unceasing douhts and contradictions. It aCone wiCC enahCe 
peopCe to comprehend everything incomprehensihCe that 
they need to know. Anyone standing there and observing 
f rom there the events of the w or CdwiCC judge correct Cy and 
truly. They aCone wiCCnot miss their goaC and wiCC he ahCe to 
reCiahCy determine whether everything is where it ought to 
he and whether something is good or eviC 

WhiCst this great truth I teach me thinks, I see 
The monster London Cough at me, 

I shouCd at thee too, foolish city! 

If it were fit to Caugh at misery. 

Rut thy estate I pity. 

Let hut thy wicked men from out thee go, 

And aCC the fooCs, th at crowd thee so: 

Lven thou, who dost thy miCCion hoast, 

A viCCage, Cess then IsCington, wiCC grow, 

A soCitude aCmost. 

Cow Ce y. 

I for my part draw from this the foCCowing, not 
Insignificant, concCusions. I concCude, first Cy, that aCC ideas 
and principCes that, in thought and inference, Ceadto one 
.'Highest, 'UCtimate, and most (jeneraC thing are simpCy 
I ndispe nsa hCe for humanity. And for that reason they are 
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such that wit dout them there is no genuine reason, ancC 
without their hefj) no one can f inch his way through this 
Cahyrinth of know ahfe objects. It shouCcCthus he cCear to aCC 
that such ideas must exist, that, were these ideas not true 
or coufd their haseCessness he proven, it woufd destroy the 
entire house of human knowledge with one hfow. prom this 
we can comprehend what injury we woufd do to reason 
and human know hedge were we to use reason to destroy 
oursehves. 

Secondhy, I conchude that if no highest point of view 
does in fact exist, then aCCmorafity is founded on unsafe 
and unsteady ground, por then there wihh he as many 
systems of ethics as there are points of view. 

Now we can under stand why even in our times there 
is no end to dispute and error. It proves that the greater 
part of humanity stihh fails to recognize the vahue of such 
principhes. The path that can bring the worhd to Cong- 
Casting moraC improvement, make it more possible for 
humans to understand one other, to oppose one another Cess 
on our highways and byways, to refute our opponents 
steadfastCy, and to affect others successfuCCy, appears to be 
this and this aCone: that the importance of the higher 
principCes be more generaCCy acknowCedged, made more 
vivid in their appdeation and their consequences, and 
brought into more generaC circuCation. 

Tven disputes between nations can onCy be resoCved 
in this manner. PVhiCe these disputes persist and make 
necessary systems of offense and defense, our governments ' 
concern cannot possibCy be directed where itprimariCy 
ought to be directed, toward the best possibCe management 
of domestic affairs. ~WhiCe these circumstances persist, 
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foreign concerns must override domestic concerns and 
I real them as subordinated, resuCting in deeds more gCossy 
Hum good Xven outside this case and in interior affairs, 
each government wiCC vary and make use of different 
A lea ns depending on whether the ruCer considers either 
hlmsetf or his State to he an Xnd 'Which point of view a 
ruler sh ouCd have and may have wid aCso depend on a 
i uCer’s ideas about humanity’s purpose and what he decides 

10 undertake on that basis, and even on what ideas he has 
u bout the nature and purpose of the highest authority. 
'Anyone who desires to govern peopCe desires to give a 
certain direction to their actions. Xut anyone who wants to 
lead others must necessardy have a goaCin mind and know 
whal he wants to achieve with that goaC. yarious are the 
things that can be created therefrom, and various are the 

i onceivabCe goaCs to which humans can be bed, and they are 
oxIremeCy unequal in their worth. The question is thus 
always what goaC can a government have? 'What goaCmay 

11 government have? The means that a government makes 
use of undeniabCy demonstrate that government’s goaC. 
therefore, if that goaC is of the highest nature, andproperCy 
selected, the government is simuCtaneousCy j u s t , 

i lever, andw is e. It isp e rfe c t,for it is what a 
government can be. If the purpose is not of the highest 
nature but the means are suitable, then the government 
i an be caCCedc Cev er without being wise. Hut if the 
Men ns and the Xnd are both reprehensible, and the means 
have been improperCy selected moreover, then such an 
a it ministration is neither cCever nor wise, but rather of a 
type l hat CittCe deserves the name of government. 

( I eve mess andlVisdom are thus very different things. The 
former is onCy found where there is a morality to politics, 
and there is a moraCity to politics onCy where higher 
principles are respected. 'Whoever observes the world's 
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events from tHis viewpoint ancC Ceafs through the pages of 
our history with this in mind, whoever pays attention to 
the Means current Cy or previousCy usecC hy different 
governments to achieve their Lnds, wiCChave no objection 
tofreeCy admitting the existence of sever aC cCever 
governments, hut maintain that there are that much fewer 
wise governments, in the strictest sense of the word, than 
ever before. 

Our know hedge is a ~WhoCe. If our first principCes and 
ideas are flawed, this error wid spread to ad branches of 
our knowCedge. They even give our individuaC actions their 
unmist akeabbe character. So, if we remain in the dark 
today about certain main questions upon which our 
webfare or woe depends, then it is solely because there is not 
enough respect for the higher principCes, because we are 
considering a subordinated Turpose to be the chief Turpose, 
and consequent Cy are not unifying the varying points of 
view into a Highest and JinaC point of view, as we ought lo 
be doing, for this reason, despite our supposed 
LnCightenment, we do not know with certainty whether the 
worCdis heading toward LviC or toward Improvement, and 
this fact is the source of the most harmfuCresuCts, as I have 
proven above. Tven more harmfuC, we know equaCCy CittCe 
about whether we ourseCves are good or eviC, what the 
purpose of our existence is, whether we are in fact ruined, 
and whether our ruin is incur abCe. Likewise, we know not 
whether Reason and LnCightenment are (good or LviC 
things, that ought to be encouraged or impeded. IVe even 
appear to think that a government’s strength rests on the 
bCindness and ignorance of its subjects. This beads one to the 
concCusion that we stiCC have very inadequate ideas about 
even the foundations of the highest authority. 
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'Before these questions are resoCvecC, no one can he 
surprised if we are the same today as we were centuries 
ago. But they cannot he resofved before the _point of view 
has been fixed. 

TopCace this point of view beyond doubt and thus to 
determine whether the worCdis good or eviC, our ruin 
IncurabCe, to determine the true foundation of the highest 
authority, whether ignorance is a Casting foundation for 
the same, whether "Reason shouCd be encouraged or 
suppressed— my goaCin this treatise is to prove aCC these 
things. 

This subject appears vast to me. To me, it seems the 
most important but aCso the unhappiest subject a writer 
i ould choose. 

It seems important to me because it goes to the single 
and true core of the matter and grasps RviCby its roots. If 
anyth ing can stidbe done to abet humanity’s ennoblement 
ami happiness, it can only be done in this way. 

But I ted you it is aCso the most unhappy way that 
i an be selected by a writer, and I could wish that I had 
erred in my judgement. Success wid prove me only too 
light, however. This subject is an unhappy one to take up. 
lor the examination itseCf is a thankless task andean do 
aught else but make hateful the writer. 

It is a thankless subject. Jor it interests no one. 

I veryone already has their own system for dealing with 
this' matter, and those who back a system would prefer not 
to have one. Books of this sort are never read, or people 
i pad t hem to be able to rejute them. 
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Men reacCno moraCs now: It was a custom. 

Hut aCC are to their fathers’ vices horn 
J And in their mothers’ ignorance are bred. 

If you have children, never give them knowledge, 
TwiCl spoil their fortune, foot's are aCC the fashion. 

If you’ve religion, keep it to yourselves. 

At heists wideCse make use of toleration 
And Caugh ye aut on’t. 

Ottw ay. The Orphan. .Act III. 

Hut it is aCso a dangerous subject because it cannot be 
dealt with without disparaging humanity’s moral conceit 
and administering a teding blow to our own seCfCove. Our 
egoism widnot refrain from exacting revenge and 
repayment in kind. It has more than one false ground to 
choose from as justification for such intentions. Such 
enterprises awaken the suspicion however that people 
consider themselves wiser and better than everyone else. 
TeopCe seldom reprimand the errors and transgressions of 
others without betraying a certain maliciousness and 
proud schadenfreude. 

I must leave it to my readers to decide what they will 
be pleased to think about me in this regard. Any excuses on 
my part would only add weight to their suspicions. To this 
end, I have nothing better to say than what Rousseau 
declares at the start of his Co nfe s s ions: 

Je ne suis fait comme aucun de ceux quej’ai vus; J'oso 
croire n’etrefait comme aucun de ceux qui existent, 
Sije ne vauxpas mieux, au moinsje suis autre. Si la 
nature a bien ou maC fait de briser Ce mouCe, dans 
CequeCeCCe m’a jette, c’est ce dont on nepeut juger 
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qu’apres m avoir bu. 

So muck is certain: My way of seeing things is quite 
Afferent from others’ ways. I cCo not deny that my way 
i oubd be fabse. 'But anyone wh o wishes to disregard it 
i onipbeteby is undeniahCy wrong. TreciseCy because it 
deviates great Cy from their ways of seeing things, my way’s 
great contrast can enahCe anyone who truCy desires further 
per fee honing to uncover many an unused aspect and find 
i emits that they never wouCd have found in any other 
way. My work provides provides much food for thought 
til ul for comparison. I dare to vouch for this. 

'Excutienda damus praecordia. 

T er s ius. Sat. V. 

to set oneseCfup as humanity’s teacher, 

Et vouCoir ramener tout a son proper caractere.— 

II is true that this sort of thing rareCy occurs free of 
pretensions andvanity and for the most part can he 
Interpreted to mean nothing more than that I think peopCe 
are no good because they are not as I am or as I require 
I linn to be. They would be better if they were as I need 
them to be to further my own intentions. But shoubdthis be 
grounds for eCiminating ad instruction and heaving peopCe 
to their own devices with no further guidance? Shoubdthis 
hi 1 grounds for ad writers to fad sibent? Show me the 
writers who woubd consider themsebves incapabbe of 
hutching others and thus Cess wise then their readers. 'What 
would be their purpose in writing if they did not believe 
that other peopCe were not in need of a besson in something, 
a lesson that, according to the writers’ personab debusion, no 
one wouCd be as capable of delivering as themsebves. We 
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authors are thus permitted our vanity, and we in turn 
aCCow our readers to judge our Caborsfor themseCves, 
according to their preferences; we onCy ask them to 
remember that the deCusion that one can do without ad 
instruction betrays no Cesser an arrogance and is much 
more harmful '. 

'Because we humans have too many reasons to wish 
that we never be recognized for what we in fact are; 
because we cannot be more painfuCCy insuCted then when 
someone takes the troubCe to destroy the iCCusions in which 
our vanity has veiCed itseCf which happens when the 
baseCessness of our virtues is demonstrated— for such 
reasons aCone it is very easy to compreh end th at a moraC 
writer couCd not do more to spoiC his relationship with his 
readers than by touching on this area they despise so much , 
VnfortunateCy, that is what occurs in this book; it is even 
this book's primary and most especiaC objective. The 
naturaC consequence is that everyone c Coses their minds 
and accuses anyone dealing with such topics of deliberate 
viciousness. Such peopCe are thus feared and hated and Cose 
any ability to successfuCCy influence others. I concede quite 
freeCy that this is not the way to win peopCe’ s hearts, and 
that it is even Cess suited for finding one’s fortune in the 
worCd. 3 Vo vanity couCd be more foolish than the wish to be 
known as a good judge of human nature. Bv ery one judges 
peopCe who praise themseCves, as Caesar praised 
Cassius, whether rightCy or no 

3be is a great observer, and he Cooks 

Quite trough the deeds of men.— 

Such men as he be never at heart’s case. 

IVhiCes they behoCd a greater than themseCves; 

3And therefore are they very dangerous. 
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IuCius Caesar. .Act I. Sc. 2. 


Anyone who knows peopCe knows their weaknesses, 
and these weaknesses arepreciseCy what peopCe Ceast want 
to be known, which wouCd force peopCe to be rath er than to 
tnereCy appear. Thus not onCy is their seCf-Cove disturbed, 
but also their Cethargy and haziness, which they feeds a 
I treat , irreconciCabCe crime, for this reason I very much 
understand how a practiced and cCever man of the worCd 
might be obdged to feign ignorance and inexperience and 
i re ale the idusion that he does not notice many a thing 
that is right before his eyes. 

: But what do we reap from this for mankinds true 
benefit? OnCy that our deception be everCasting, that peopCe 
always act as they did before, and that humanity remain a 
mystery to itself forever and thus never achieves its 
I'olent iaC The question thus arises: Ought we to improve 
ourselves, or not? If yes, then it is the moralist's duty to 
track down the sources and discover the basis of the eviC. 
\nd this basis can always be found in the driving forces 
mot ivating our actions. 

par no matter how much we humans differ in our 
opinions, I do bedeve the more reasonable of us recognize as 
a general truth that our greatest good and our greatest 
woes on this earth aCC stem from people’s way of acting, 
Which in turn is based on something eCse, on the 
fundamentaC beliefs inspiring the actions. 'But 
Inn i 1 use these convictions themseCves are the result of 
Pertain ideas and principles, aCC humanity’s happiness and 
misery thus depend the pr evading ideas and principles 
gi availing in each age. 'Which have no choice but to be faCse 
when moral decline is great and the manner of acting is 
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wrong. 


'Be th at as it may, we now know what matters. 'We 
are going to have to keep to what is hefore our eyes and, as 
the visihCe portion is incontradictahCe, to our 
contemporaries’ manner of acting, and the reasons that 
motivate our contemporaries, examining the ideas and 
principCes that produce simiCar behaviors. 

So much remains undeniahCe: if our era is as 
corrupted as peopCe say, it is impossihCe for our 
Bnlightenment today to he True and of the Bbighest nature. 
Our ideas about the most important things in Cife cannot 
but be wrong, and in studying humanity we must run into 
resuCts everywhere that our own seCfCove wouCdvery much 
hike to hide away. 

Consequent by, if progress is to be made in the moraC 
worCd, adour energies must be focused on waking peopCe up 
from their dozings and stimubating them to better 
examination of themseCves and others. To this end, we must 
get to know the true forces driving our actions. This cannot 
occur without the most rigorous examination of our prior 
reasons and deveCopment of our inadequate ones, for ad 
human beings act as they do because they are firmCy 
convinced no one couCd behave more reasonabCy. you couCd 
redabCy count on them to renounce their former behavior ij 
they couCd be fudy convinced that it was impracticaC and 
unreCiabCe. Jor this reason, it is absoCuteCy necessary that 
peopCe be neither f battered nor supported in the debusion 
that they have achieved cubmination. This sort of behavior 
is high treason to human nature. Teopbe too incbined to 
think themseCves better than they truby are absobuteby have 
to be taught to adjust their opinion downwards, and 
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consider themseCves weak and imperfect. 'Wherever peopCe 
believe they are acting for the most suhdme reasons, they 
must become acquainted with their seCf -deception and be 
brought to the point where they can see the commonpCace 
game of propped-up, smaCC-minded amour pr opr e. 

for these reasons aCone my readers wid aCready have 
i oncCuded that my aim in this treatise couCd not possibCy 
have been to euCogize our virtues. The purpose of this 
I realise is in fact to expose the vanity and emptiness of our 
virtues. I wid seek out every weakness and conceaC none, 
'but I wiCCaCso in no way keep siCent about the goodness in 
us. 'Even my rebukes wid be in protection of the excedence 
of ou r nature. Not I, but others decCare our ruination 
bncurabCe; onCy these others bedeve that force is the onCy 
thing wid have an effect upon us; they aCone are the ones 
who despise and bCaspheme mankind. I for my part am 
developing the inadequate aspects of our behavior; I Cook 
for them in my own behavior, as the cCosest source with 
wh ich I am best acquainted, to discover the causes of these 
I laws; to prove that not everything has happened yet that 

I \ capabCe of happening; to show that despite aCC our 
ge rs is ling f Caws we humans have something great and 
splendid at our core; that even our greatest defects have an 
innocent source; that it wid be impossibCe for us to change 

I I ml improve whiCe certain conditions and causes remain in 
existence. I for my part shad prove that we are as good as 
we can be under such circumstances; that it is true that we 
are not what we ought to be on the strength of our destiny; 
but that everyone who ever requires more from us before 
the sources have been edminated does not understand 
human nature and is demanding sheer impossibiCities. 

People shouCd therefore refrain from caCCing things 
malicious that are in fact the true and unfeigned Cove of 
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mankind and th e resuCt of a more rigorous andnaturaC 
observing spirit. 

Sije suis madgne 

C'est, quefai boeibpergant, et qu'un rien Cut designe 

Ce qu’on veut Cut cacher avec CepCus grand soin.— 

Carje devine unfait, des queje Cetudie. 

L a fo r c e du nat. . Act III. Sc. I. 

I am madcious, if this way of being different deserves 
to be caCCed madcious, because I am neither a f batterer nor 
bdnd; because I distinguish between the better driving 
forces and the worse ones; because no one coubdwish. more 
for things to be better than they are; and because at the 
same time I am convinced that th ings cannot be better 
untiCpeopCe stop fading to recognize the true forces driving 
their actions. If using a higher standard to determine 
peopbes true vaCue indicates madciousness, then I cannot 
deny that I am madcious, and I beCieve I wouCd be the Coser 
if I were any other way. 

If abb those peopbe to whose hands I wibb Cose these 
pages immediateby after they are pub bished onby knew how 
hard and bitter was their preparation, they woubd pity me 
rather than hate me. These pages are a true ch ibd of pain. 
They were conceived and born in pain. Their entire 
contents are the resubt of much sorrowfub experience, some 
of it even my own. It is not easy for a writer to write a 
book under more adverse conditions, with Cess 
encouragement, with more distrust of his insight, 
overwhebmed from abb sides by a more painfub sense of his 
own weakness overwhebming from abb sides, with more 
consideration for the inevitabbe disapprovab, the worlds 
censure, new enemies and persecutions, and even with 
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more physicaC and domestic suffering, amidst the ruins of 
his happiness and his famiCy, with more frequent 
interruptions, and thus writing, so to speak, with the 
medicine hottCe in hand. My contemporaries have done 
everything possihCe to destroy my seCf confidence from the 
groundup and to render me as ineffective as possihCe, me, 
who in a more effective position couCd without a douht 
have accompdshed so much more; they have misjudged me 
in a way that is not easy to misjudge someone. 

I shaCC he Cov’d, when I am Cack’d. 

I have been my soCe encouragement. Thus I aCone 
know what effort it has cost me to keep up my persevering 
courage and hedeve that peopCe can he good when they try 
.vo hard to increase my heCief in their hatefuCness. d\. world 
and an era in which a person hike me can think and 
experience such a fate, an era that cannot teCC whether this 
way of thinking is hypocrisy or truth; such an era 
tJcfiniteCy has cause to examine the worth and contents of 
Its way of thinking. 

j for more than six years I have been coCCecting for, 
working on, and amending this treatise. Nothing satisfied 
me. I wouCd begin something and then cross it out again, 
undin this way I have destroyed many a year’s work. 
Many and various are the iCCusions I have had to work 
through to revive somewhat the so deepCy bent confidence 
in my powers. S\s a resuCt of which I bedeve from time to 
lime, in an attack of artificiaCCy awakened arrogance, that 
I am of very great use, and then immediateCy afterward 
Hull I am of no use, or even that I am harmfuC 'What 
yesterday stiCC seemed good or bearabCe to me, today or 
fie r haps tomorrow seems miserabCe twaddCe, Cong known to 
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everybody, and poorly expressed to boot. Twaddle that 
interests andean interest no one. I am faci ng an a rmy of 
objections on the strength of which 1 widbe accused of 
contradicting myseCf and not seeming to know what I 
actuady want. It is true that most of these objections have 
been adequately answered by the way the whole thing has 
turned out. 'But I predict that only very few people wid 
have the necessary patience to read through to the end or 
reread such a work. Sometimes I think I have forgotten 
nothing and observed my subject from adits sides. But 
then, before I know what is happening, I discover a new 
aspect st id unexp Coited that gives the matter a somewhat 
changed direction. 

dVhen I Cook out into the noise and tumubt of the 
great worCd and pay attention to what is going on there 
and notice the tremendous contradiction between what 
ought to be and what is ready happening; such as how CittCe 
or nothing of what reason in generab so charming by designs 
ever comes to pass;— when I book at the indifference and 
contempt with which everything is treated that peopbe 
consider hoby andvenerabbe, at the derision and Caught er 
associated therewith; —I think about what reasons are 
avaibabbe to offended self dove for g bossing over and making 
excuses, how few peopbe are capabbe of skipping over a bong 
train of thought with one gbance and finding things true 
that are necessitated onby by that bong argument;— if I 
bisten to the worbds generab moo —and then turn my gaze 
upon mysebf and become aware that I am onby a singbe 
person fighting against a crowd of peopbe, without 
reputation, infbuence, or support;— and when, finabby, I heed 
the mood of my contemporaries, their mutabdity and 
frivolity, and expbore what they expect, desire, and read— 
— then, then, I admit, do I run out of courage and gasp for 
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air, and no one couCdfeel weaker an d more power Cess than 
I Jn the midst of such attacks I am ashamed of my best, 
most reassuring convictions. I am ashamed to admit to 
\uch a worCdthat I beCieve in a Cjod. I want to destroy aCC 
mi y works forever to free myseCf from aCC Caught er and 
i ehukes, or at Ceast to reserve myseCf for eras to discover in 
limes when when I need hCush no Conger, because I have 
t eased to exist. 

.Ainsi toujours douteux, chanceCant et voCage, 

Apeine du Cimon, ou Ce vice m’engage, 

J’arrache unpie timide et sors en mdgitant. 

Que Cautre m’y reporte, et s’emhourhe a Cinstant. 

Car si, comme aujourdhui, queCque raion de zeCe 
/ACCume dans mon coeur une cCarte nouveCCe, 

Soudain aux yeux dautrui s’iCfaut Ca confirmer, 
'D’un geste, dun regard je me sens aCCarme, 

'Et meme sur ces vers queje te viens deer ire 
Je tremhCe en ce moment de ce que Con va dire. 

2? oi Ce au. Ep. III. 

'fortunateCy, thisfouC mood is onCy a temporary 
phenomenon, aCheit sometimes a frequent Cy recurring one. 
’My confidence is soon revived when I reaCize that, as 
peopCe and even men of the w or Cd confess, there are in this 
world more than enough reasons for sighs and 
lamentations; that everyone wishes things were better, and 
I ha I despondency and desperation do not make the worCd 
heller nor Cife more bearabCe; — when then I Cook at the 
people who are aCways dependent on others’ decisions and 
llunk nothing true that is not aCCowedby those who set the 
lone, who are aCways in others’ power and are ashamed to 
belong to themseCves, and do not have the courage to be 
I li e m s e Cv e s; when I reaCize how precis eCy these weak 
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people, out of blind and over exaggerated respect for the 
foolish opinions of those they are seeking to p Cease, destroy 
themseCves then, I feed strengthened, because there is 
someone eCse apart from me who is not ashamed to say 
about themseCves 

y a-t-iCdonc sur Ca terre des grands assez grands et 
des puissants assez puissant s, pour meriter, que nous 
croyions et que nous vivions a Ceur gre, seCon Ceurs 
gouts et Ceurs caprices, et que nous poussions Ca 
complaisance plus Coin en mourant, non de Ca 
maniere qui est CapCus sure pour nous, mats de ceCCe, 
qui Ceur pCait advantage?— £es hommes sont-iCs assez 
bons, assez fide Ces, assez equitabCes, pour meriter 
toute notre confiance, et ne nous pas faire desirer du 
moins, que T)ieu existat a qui nous puis sions appeCCer 
de Ceur jug ements, et avoir recours, quandnous 
sommes persecutes ou trahis. 

£ a Bruy ere . 

?Andmy dejection and faintness of heart disappear 
even more when I find out that even the most vigourous 
scoffers and most open opponents of the higher princip Ces 
not infrequentCy find themseCves obligated to agitate 
against many an abuse I have censured, and to caCC upon 
simiCar principCes for this purpose where their interests 
require it, and aCso to have to caCCupon simiCar principCes 
when their phiCosophy considers them to have a not 
insignificant connection. 

~\Vhen in my thoughts IpCace myseCf in the society of 
the nobCest and wisest men of aCC nations and centuries, ami 
I have so many writers of the ancient and modern worlds 
before me whose worth is completely acknowledged even by 
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mi/ enemies, when I acquaint mysetf with the spirit and 
contents of their teachings and find in their words 
unmistakahhe agreement with my principCes, now become 
suspicious to me;— when I think that it just exactCy to these 
Ideas and principCes, though eternady in dispute, to he sure, 
and sometimes propped up in one way or another, that 
human reason aCways returns after a period of confusion, 
when it wants to cope with things differ entCy;— then I feeC 
sufficient Cy strengthened to compCete my day’s Cahor. — 
'May this hook exert a simiCar attraction, and try its Cuck. 

Since many ampCe voCume, mighty tome, 

Must die, and die unwept, o thou minute 

Dev out ed page, go forth among thy foes! 

Cjo nohCy proud of martyrdom for truth 

.And die a douhCe death, 
young. 

The great question upon which ad the previous and 
so many other questions depend is a most simp he question 
that, when it is divested of ad spCendor and dispCay and 
brought hack to its simpCest sense and form of expression, 
no re asonahCe person wouCd object to agreeing with the 
belter manner of thinking. 

The question is, nameCy: Vo humans think 
and Civ e in order to eat? Or do humans 
ea I in order to think and Cive? 

‘This heads to the so often cited hut too CittCe heeded 
Idea of 

Something or nothing after death, 
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Tfi e question is : Is 1 1 be l t e r I o exist or 
not to exist at a It? 

To be, or not to be, that is l be question. 

It seems to me that this must be seen as the viewpoint from 
which aCC human activity receives its form ancC direction. 
'We must therefore examine the significance and inf luence 
of this question, the differences it generates inpeopbe's 
behavior, and what differences even in thinking about it 
can be found in every singCe individuaC. 3-Cow some rebated 
ideas are usuaCCy thought about in separation from the 
main thought, and how some other ideas that beCong to it 
are not thought about it at aCC—aCC this seems to be not so 
weCC known by the majority of the peopCe, and therefore it 
seems the source for this uncertainty about so many other 
matters, in addition to our differences in behavior. 

In our day, the beCief has become pr evading that 
resoCving this question wouCd change nothing at aCC in 
human moradty. Teopbe hobd themsebves for compCeteCy 
convinced that human beings are capabCe of Civ ing in 
accordance with reason’s strictest requirements and 
fuCfiCCing every sort of obCigation to the most exact degree, 
without bedeving that they wiCC continue to exist, for this 
reason we have started to estabdsh a moradty that is 
compCeteCy independent of this conviction. This is not just a 
notion that has occurred to our men of the worCd, who have 
aCways had a penchant for this opinion; it is even being 
taught by our new phiCosophicaC schooCs, which beCieve that 
moradty ’s vaCue can be prof aned and reduced by every 
simiCar consideration. My response to the batter wiCC be 
found further on in this treatise where there was a more 
fitting occasion for its introduction. 3fere, I wouCd bike to 
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deal willi tile statements of the men of the world 

Our men oj the world are compCeteCy correct when 
Hi i'v (hum I hat a person can act moraCCy, he a very 
i yn igh I, generaCCy respected, and he Coved man, and stiCC he 
able lo deny the future. TeopCe certainCy have sufficient 
nl/wi reasons for behaving justhy and correctCy. They do 
not inquire the gaCCows and the wheeCto do so. JA certain 
non at behavior resuCts from the nature of the reCationships 
miller which we hive. Our needs force us to fuCfiCC certain 
obligal ions. Some of the ends we pursue with the most 
ye a i ning cannot he achieved without our suppression of 
oiii own demands and self-interest. It is in every man’s 
interest to he just andmoderate. To aCCthis comes then our 
gi eed for applause, our fear of humanity’s censure, which is 
1 1 source of great and Caudahte virtues hut aCso the source of 
oil foolishness and crime as soon as the knaves succeed in 
Inking con troC of public opinion. There is aCso no hack of 
e s oniples of men who denied the future andyet hived as 
philanthropists. 

This may weCC aCC he prohahhy perfectCy true. IA 
unn i ilily huiht on unhehiefmay he compCeteCy adequate for 
li n inn ns to become the way they currenthy are, hut it is not 
Oiliuiuate ifpeopCe want to become more than they 
i in i on thy are; it is not adequate if the source of our 
In mentations is to he Cifted. It does not suffice for making 
people into what they are capahCe of becoming, of ennobling 
Ihe nunditseCf as the source of aCC behavior. It does not 
ill I ice for people to act uniformly and always in this same 
manner. It does not raise the mindup above aCC 
I e in illations and attractions, to do the opposite. There are 
situations in which the usual reasons for correct behavior 
i In not pass the test. There are situations that raise people 
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up above the usuaC considerations. There are peopCe who 
couCdsay to themseCves that, to aCC appearances, 

TV hat neecCwe fear, who knows it, when none can caCC 

our power to account? 

There are mighty and great men who rise above these Caws 
and, rather than orienting themseCves according topeopCe's 
app Cause and judgements, take controC of these, and steer 
them. The Xing can say to the Queen what J-Cenry the 
fifth says in Shakespeare, O, Xate, nice 
customs curtsy to great kings. Dear 
Xate, you and I cannot be c onfine d 
within the weak Cift of a country’s 
fa s hi on: we are the makers of manners , 
Xate; and the Ciberty that foCCows our 
pCaces stops the mouths of aCCfind- 
fauCts. The moraCity of the men of the worCd is not a 
morality that covers the fundamentaC convictions; and 
every moraCity Cacking this support is a shaky moraCity. 

Therefore, if men of the worCd caCC upon the 
phiCanthropy and goodness of their actions as evidence of 
higher moraCity, they may indeed be very good, when 
judged by their effects, but this does not prevent the source 
from being dishonest and the foundation from being shaky, 
fVhat is truCy good is found not in the actions but in the 
convictions. The virtue exists not in individuaC deeds, 
because virtue is a TVhoCe, and where it is not, there can be 
good deeds that are not good, and there are onCy too many 
of those. That is why the men of the worCd appear not to 
know enough about the reasons for their actions, how they 
come to do the things they do, the power of this or th at 
reason, how their conduct wouCd change as soon as such 
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reasons woubd cease to exist. The man of the worbd takes too 
little account of the fact that many a person behaves very 
welt because they back temptations and have no interest in 
doing the opposite. They do not know themseCves enough 
on d they think too advantageousCy of their inner worth. 
'They do not know the Tying dormant at the back of their 
own souCs and burking, waiting for an auspicious occasion. 

Jdemfaciet, cum idem poterit. Mubtorum, quia 
imbecibba sunt, batent vitia, non minus ausura, cum 
ibbis vires suaepbacuerint, quam ibba, quae febicitas 
iam apernit. 

Seneca. 

L How true, how w ebb founded in experience this is, is 
grimed by the great changes caused by overswift shifts in 
fortune of many a person who had been admired as a 
mode!' for morality during the period of their bowbiness and 
poverty. Tor it is then that they show themsebves pubbicby 
in the way that they have abways been thinking inside. 

M/ebQ whibes I am a begger, I wibbraib 
JAnd say, —there is no sin, but to be rich; 
lAnd being rich, my virtue then shad be 
To say— there is no vice but beggary. 

X. John. JAct II. Sc. a. 

Humans never know what they are untib the 
opportunities arrive and cause this fruit tree to bbossom. 

He who has not yet experienced abb situations and 
withstood abb dangers cannot determine whether he wibb be 
luconquerabbe. Many peopbe consider themsebves strong 
because the attack on their virtue came from the wrong 
i orncr. Many people think themsebves beyond abb charms 
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and temptations because, defiant in the face of misfortune, 
they know bow to resist praise and f Cattery. They wouCd do 
a Cot 6etter to remember that it is actuaCCy fortune that 
spoiCs peopCe; that you can resist f Cattery and succumb to 
contempt; that for many peopCe it is not the enemies but the 
back of enemies, the idCeness and boredom, that are the cCiffs 
on which many a so lid virtue has more than once come to 
faiCure.—In short, our men of the world onCy appear to 
know those aspects of themseCves that are the source of 
their smugness. «They know where they are strong but they 
hide their weaknesses from themseCves. Their assessments of 
their own vaCue wouCd change in an instant if it pCeased 
them to examine their weaknesses and make them the 
object of their refCection. They would concede and find that 
there is perhaps no virtue that withstands every test. 

Ognun che vive aCmondo pecca ed err a: 

Tfe differisce in aCtro iC buon daCrio, 

Se non che Cuno e vinto ad ogni guerra 
Che gd vien mossa da unpiccoC disio: 

£ ’altro ricorre aCCarme e si difende, 

Ma se’Cnimico e forte, anco ei si rende. 

OrCando furioso. Canto XXTV. St. 30. 

This would Ceadus to the concCusion that our virtue 
as it now stands stiCC backs a reaC support, and that we 
would be very much in the wrong if we praised ourseCves 
for that virtue and beCieved ourseCves beyond 
improvement. 

Tour avoir secoue Cejoug de queCque vice, 

Qu’avecpeu de raison Chomme s’enorgueiCCit! 
iCvit frugaCement, mais c’est par avarice. 

S’iCfuit Ces vo Cuptes, c’est qu’iC vieiClit. 
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Tour mot, par une Conge et triste experience. 

T)e cette iCCusion, j’ai reconnu CaBus. 

Je sals, sans me f Cater cCune vaine apparence, 

Que c’est a mes defauts, queje dots mes vertus. 

T)e Cafare. 

Our vanity is w Bat prevents us from reacBing tCis so 
indispensaBCe conviction. 'Because of vanity, it is nearCy 
impossiBCe for us to think ourseCves weak ancC incompCete. 
Vanity wiCC never concede that we have erred in any way. 

II is impossiBCe for peopCe who Bedeve they can do no 
wrong, who have an excuse for each of their mistakes, to Be 
truly moraC. 

Mihi homines nonpCacent, qui cCum maCum fecere, 
pur git ant. 

T Cautus. 

Therefore, the reason why men of the w or CcC assume 
that BeCiefin the future can Be separated from morality is 
rooted in the deceptions of our vanity and seCf Cove, in their 
inability to think themseCves incompCete andweak, in the 
I e suiting Cack of knowCedge about themseCves, in their 
un familiarity with the truCy decisive reasons and driving 
joi ces Behind their actions. Men of the worCdmake too 

III Ur effort to find out how they came to their way of 
III Inking and what other fundament aCprincipCes such a 
manner of thinking presupposes. That is why they are 
equally incapaBCe of knowing how Cong they wiCC think or 
Hr / a certain way. In this matter they go as far as their 
needs drive them. Their viewpoint is this Cife, the present, 
nf, a l most, what they hope to achieve through the efforts 
of others. Their ideaC of perfection andmoradty is therefore 
M very limited, incompCete ideaC that does not fit aCC 
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situations. 


‘The cCeCusion that the belief in our continuing 
existence can he separated from morality is therefore one 
of the biggest obstacles to our perfectioning. This beCief must 
be weakened and destroyed It must be demonstrated that a 
morality that can do without this idea wiCC only generate 
spurious virtues. I intend to prove to this end that it is 
impossibCe for any system of ethics that assumes people 
think in order to eat to be a true one, and at the same time 
I hope to demonstrate that every system of ethics that 
denies the future is claiming that people think in order to 
eat. The course of my examination wiCCshow that every 
person who e.g. wants nothing other than to become rich or 
p ow erf uC either wants like a miser to make the means their 
end or wid have to admit they work and think in order to 
eat. 

for what canpow’r give more than food and drinck 

To Cive at ease, and not be bound to think? 

Dr y den. 

This examination would profit the most if it were 
possibCe to prove that peopCe who do not believe in a future 
even in the smadest of their actions behave compCeteCy 
differently than peopCe who do beCieve, and beCieve for the 
correct reasons. It wiCC therefore be necessary to 
demonstrate the differences produced by these systems in 
our behavior. The result wiCC be that peopCe in the 
comparison system can, from a certain point of view, 
become good, but never as good as they ought to become.') 


Too black for heaven, and too white for hell. 


D r y d e n. 
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Consequently, there exist only two main systems of 
mot aClty, and thus onCy two main ways to act; aCC others, 

Hit matter how many they are in number, are mere 
modifications and varieties. 'Better familiarizing ourseCves 
with the nature of these two systems seems to he the pivot aC 
point; and the objection that peopCe who beCieve in a 
i on tinned existence do not behave in a better fashion, and 
Hint this way of thinking thus produces no visibCe effect in 
human behavior, is meaningCess. for the objectors seem to 
be forgetting that the passions can aCso usurp such 
\undamentaC teachings and abuse them to their own ends; 
Unit consequently the reason why moraC ruination persists 
never! heCess lies not in the shortcomings of the doctrine but 
hither in our weakness, which cannot grasp this doctrine 
With the strength and vitality necessary to gain controC 
over certain passions. The reason lies in the way in which 
these doctrines are thought about and the reasons from 
which they are derived. It depends on whether aCCthat is 
necessary has been thought out in addition, and whether 
mil side, heterogenous ideas have gotten mixed in. It proves 
Hint oar ideas are never a whofe, but are incomp fete for the 
most part, and that what is supposed to be the Bud is 
i onceived of as the Means, as I shad expfain more 
einhorateCy and cCearCy bebow. 

How now do we intend to prove that ad true moraCs 
am/ virtues cannot do without the idea that we wid 
i mil in ae to exist? I shouCd think we couCd do so in the 
lofiinving way: 

i) In morality and in deeds, everything depends on 


the end being pursued by the actors. Ml ike means depend 
upon the ends, and so therefore do Ike actions undertaken 
to represent those means. ACC obligations depend upon the 
ends. 'Because all obligations, whether true or U'lusionary, 
are actions that become advisable and necessary according 
to the nature of the purpose we have in mind. .ACC moral it y 
is therefore based on the doctrine of objectives, of the 
system of happiness, and varies as much as they do. 

2) In morality , everything is based on the ideaCof 
perfection envisioned by the actors. This must needs vary, 
depending on how short or Cong peopCe think they wiCC 
continue to exist. In any consideration, the onCy perfect 
peopCe are those who are what they are capabCe of 
becoming on the strength of their nature and their gifts. 
Morality thus depends on the ideas and beliefs about 
whether much or littCe can be made of human beings. 3-Cere, 
it seems to depend upon what ideas peopCe have about their 
finaC purpose; and persons with onCy a brief duration wiCC 
certainCy have different purposes than per sons whose 
duration Casts beyond the limits of their earthCy Cife. 

3) Jdo morality can be Cimited to mere enjoyment of 
the present. The concept of a future is indispensabCe to 
morality. That which is spirituaC and nobCe in our actions 
thus comes from the fact that we are capabCe of daring to 
Cook beyond the present and of foreseeing more distant 
consequences. If then the concept of a future is so 
indispensabCe to morality, if the more nobCe of our actions 
depend upon our envisioning more distant consequences, 
then an idea that deaCs with the most distant consequences 
cannot be an indifferent sort of idea for moraCphiCosophy. 

If, therefore, the most essential components of every 
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o/ ethics and in all moral behavior are the ideas of a 
Inliu e and of an objective of perfection, and if they ad bead 
to the idea that we shall continue to exist— then there is no 
/•ii w v for the claim that bedefin immortality is indifferent 
01 unhelpful for our morality. AVere this not the case, we 
ii'n uhl have lo be abCe to prove that the goaC aperson is 
pin mi mg, and everyone’s ideas about perfection, are of no 
ignilicance in morality. The present aCone wouCd have to 
i on I a in everything peopCe are capabCe of thinking or 
i hieing. And if not, ad consequences wouCd have to be 
Hu onsequentiaC and the ability to foresee the future wouCd 
liner lo be the most dispensabCe of aCC human 
• Inn in I eristics . 


iirstCy, on the goaC every actor is pursuing. It is the 
coq lo explaining many a strange-seeming event. .Anyone 
i replug I his in mind wiCC rescind many a rebuke as 
inilonnded and wiCC have to concede even in cases of the 
wiongesl behaviors that nothing can be there found that 
i iM ihl justCy standout and be disturbing. There exists on the 
whole n certain degree of reason, which is not the worst 
I lung, /or no one wouCd find it bad if a great many things 
would cease to appear CaughabCe or worthy of wonder. The 
mum e we make efforts to get to know the human being as 
in Ii, I he more we wiCC become convinced that aCC these 
pi i Hilarities and oddities in the customs and conduct of 

i ml i \u dual's and entire nations are part of the nature of 

in h I lungs and that naught eCse couCdinfact occur. Those 
lo whom so much stands out in the worCd, who find so much 

ii im Ihq of criticism in it, are betraying that they do not 
I mum' I he generating sources of things and that they are 

till newcomers to the worCd despite aCC their experience. 
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Onby those who finch that the human being was at aCC times 
ancCstiCCis today that which the human being is capabCe of 
becoming under the conditions at hand—onCy those peopbe 
and those peopbe aCone wid cease being surprised and wid 
reduce their urge to cast aspersions, thus proving 
themseCves on the true path to wisdom. 

'UndeniabCy, humanity is, even in its current state, a 
very imperfect and deficient creation; but it is imperfect so 
that it can become perfect. Thinking this is wisdom, which 
takes the middCe ground between two very dangerous 
extremes, and which beads neither to arrogance nor to 
despondency. This is shown by adits aptitudes and ad its 
strengths; this is shown by the devebopment of its 
compubsions; this is shown by the path its spirit has taken 
thus far both in individuabs and the entire race.—.Abthough 
humanity remains very smad, it is stid something (great. 

Tbac'don this isthmus of a middCe state, 

JA being darkby wise andrudeby great: 

AVith too much know hedge for the sceptic side, 

AVith too much weakness for the stoic’s pride 
3-be hangs between; in doubt to act or rest; 

In doubt to deem himsebf a Cjod or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

'Born but to die, and reas’ning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

AVhether he thinks too bittbe or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, ad confus’d; 

Stid by himself abus’d or disabus’d; 

Cjreated habf to rise and habf to fad; 

(great Cord of ad things, yet a prey to abb; 

Sobe judge of truth, in endbess error hurbd, 

The g Cory, jest, andriddbe of the worbdf 
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P op e. Tssay on Man. Tp. 2. 


Then say not man’s imperfect, JCeav’n infauCt; 

Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought: 

‘His knowCedge measur’d to his state ancCpCace. 

.'His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to he perfect in certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or Cate, or here, or there? 

'The hCest today is as compCeteCy so, 

.'As who began a thousand years ago. 

‘Heav’nfrom aCC creatures hides the hook of fate, 

.ACC hut the page prescrib’d, their present state : — 

Or who couCd suffer being here heCow? 

Oh b kindness of th e future! kindCy giv’n, 

That each may f id the circCe mark’d by TCeav’n. 

P o p e. Tssay on Many. Tp. 1. 

'These oddities in our nature incCude th e fact th at the 
mod active creature of aCC, the human being, is disposed to 
indolence."’) This has very great moraC consequences and 
Him II appears undeniabCe that no person exists or could 
• s hi who wouCd take action without having an interest in 
llle mailer. Our congenitaC indoCence can onCy be reduced 
Ihl our becoming acquainted with things that affect us 
favorably or adverseCy. 

Tvery person who acts thus must necessariCy have a 
1 1 1 lain point of view, an idea about something that he or 
till* /liu/s good or evd and desires to achieve or prevent. 

\\ hoover Has this certain point of view can neither decide 
ulfloi wise, nor act otherwise. TeopCe aCso seCect the means to 


Mini ill versilatc naturae, cum idem homines sic ament inerliam et oderint quietem. 

Tacitus, in Germ. 
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their ends on the basis of their individuab understandings, 
as wed as they are ahCe. They act in accordance with how 
their understanding dictates or permits for each occasion. 
Teopbe wouCd have to he caded not just cCever hut even wise 
if their viewpoints were above ad dispute. Tverything 
peopCe know they know entireCy in the manner that suits 
their existing system of ideas. Tvery subject their mind 
processes they wid graduady exhaust as much as ispossibCe. 
The activity of someone whose mind has a CiveCy interest 
knows no Cimits. In every case where we bag beh ind in 
mentaC dev eCopment, either our minds back the necessary 
foundations and motivating forces or we are sensibbe of an 
opposing, more biveby interest. Thus in the areas where we 
ought to become active something must be found that 
stimubates our strength and gives it the necessary 
momentum. This Something, this Reason, that prefer abby 
wid destine us to act in a certain manner, without which 
there woubd be no virtue, is cabbed, in its most generab and 
most suitabbe appedation in our binguistic usage, Interest; 
and in this sense it is hard to doubt whether there coubd be 
an action that excludes abb interest. 

J According to its further divisions, such interest can 
be true orfabse, nobbe or ignobbe. Rut it is and remains the 
soub of our activity, and we are neither bess nor more, 
neither worse nor better; we are in fact precis eby what our 
interest requires. TVhere its interest is great, humanity will 
show itsebf in adits greatness. .And when with regard to 
very great matters peopbe demonstrate smabb thoughts or 
bow behavior you can concbude with mathematicab 
certainty that in their circumstances they stibb back the 
necessary interest, for this reason, the human mind has 
done the most astounding things and has proven it could be 
capabbe of stibb greater things if onby such interest existed, 
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In a li eras there have heen great statesmen, midtary 
i ommanders, saiCors, artists, and schoCars, because an 
injuring, generaC human need has generated an enduring 
ini r re si in showing oneseCf great in one or more of these 
it'd v/ s. iHu mans have aCso perfected the art of\p Ceasing, even 
I lie nr I of abusing others, because the interest in obtaining 
Olliers’ liking and coCCaboration or in averting 
illuulvantages to oneseCf is enduring and generaC. 

'Thus, wherever there is a great interest, wherever 
(•Mi 1 of the more nobCe passions has become pr evading, 
wherever aperson is pursuing a worthy and subCime 
inn pose seriousCy and emphaticaCCy and with constancy— 

I he i e you wiCC find ap Can and a system in their designs, 

. liul logicaC consistency in their actions and thoughts, and 
Him also a type of perfection in their spirit. OnCy when 
people are uncertain and in disagreement with themseCves, 

0 hen I Cup want to achieve now this purpose and now that 
pin pose, or even incompatibCe purposes, when they 

\ hi Hhi I e without decision and without ref Cection from one 

1 lung lo another— onCy then wiCCyou find inconsistency in 
Mil'll in lions and contradiction in themseCves as a whoCe, 
h it ome character and a certain uniform interest are 

I, n Ping. Cjenerady, aCC human error is based either on 
pi ogle's having nopCan at aCC and not pursuing a specific 
goal here you find weakness of character, fooCishness, 

• onlroilu lion, and inconsistency; or on peopCe’s pursuit of a 
UlhoriHnaled purpose, treating it Cike the mainpurpose, as 
tfHilUllous and domineering peopCe do— here there can be 
Mil 1 1 g got ranee of wisdom; or finaCCy upon their 
mi oi longing aCC intermediate purposes and attempting thus 
lit id lileve the highest purpose— this beads to reCigious and 
golllli ill fanaticism, to that type of intoCerance that is 
Dtptnlly impossible to consider wise. 


Ivh erever principCes, wherever character and 
uniformity can he discovered both in convictions and in 
deeds, there you widfinda type of greatness 
simuCtaneousCy, for there there is concordance and 
p Canning; and wherever p Canning exists, wherever theory 
marches in step with execution, there you wiCC aCso find an 
appearance of perfection and wisdom. The resuCt of this is 
that even where peopCe have undeniahCe weaknesses, when 
they strive to achieve weaCth, admiration, or power, they 
can stiCC dispCay a degree of reason and prior refCection 
off ended hy nothing hut the CowCiness of the thing for which, 
they exert so much reason. MoraCists thus may have very 
good reasons for finding fauCt withpeopCe’s addiction to 
conquest, hut they wiCCnot have grounds to deny the fact 
that even the peopCe engaged in the activities they so hate 
remain capahCe of behaving in a manner that shows true 
greatness of mind and kindCes admiration. In anoth er 
worCd, in a different context, the art of war might appear 
harmfuC or unnecessary; hut we wiCC have to concede, for as 
Cong as the current order of things persists, that a great 
conqueror andmiCitary commander can he an 
extraordinary person. If there is an error here, it Res in the 
Turpose. But, even from this point of view, circumstances 
in this worCd not infrequent Cy are such that in some 
situations many a reasonahCe person wouCd he incapahCe of 
having any other purpose, for seCf-defence demands some 
ends; some ends must he ach ieved to improve the 
constraints and defects of our circumstances. 

S\CC true andfaCse human wisdom andmoraCity thus 
depends, it appears, on the nature of the goaC that each 
person is pursuing as the highest and finaC goal] or, it being 
the same thing, on what each person thinks is the highest 
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{food for a human being. They depend on what everyone 
ought to want and actuady does want, and the onCy truCy 
Wise and great peopCe are those who want nothing other 
Hum what they ought to want and who know andseCect the 
nuts! suitabCe means to those ends. 

The motivating forces behind our actions vary 
gi rally. lack one is in pursuit of its own separate goaC, and 
I hat is preciseCy what distinguishes it from the others. Tach 
motivating force thus presupposes its own ideaCof 
gei led ion and has its own morality, par this reason, it is 
possible to cCaim that there are as many systems of ethics as 
there are main motivating forces for our deeds. 

The main motivating forces for our deeds, on which 
bus If peopCe commonCy make their decisions, are Cove of 
p <■ a t e andcomfort, sensuous de Cig ht s , 
g i t* e d of having and greed of g a in in g , 
iinib 1 1 ion, vanity, the desire to stand 
n u I from the crowd, andthe desire for 
ii p p r o v a C; there is aCso the desire to ruCe 
»M» 0 r o l her s , or for inf Cuenc e and power. 

They may seem to be very different paths, but they 
all trail to one destination, for it ispossibCe to think of one 
t mu man (j'ood that peopCe are wanting to achieve in such 
tU/fermit ways. The question arises: what do comfortabCe, 
fpimious, greedy, ambitious, domineering peopCe want? 
)\thi,fo some hoard weaCth? PVhy do others want 
UilUili titlon and distinction? Pvhy infCuence andpower? 

1m an ti I kings good in themseCves, ormereCy the means to 
Ht /Immv a higher, common objective? 

The nature of the matter in question wiCC answer this 
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to a great extent. If these things are good in themsehves, 
they cannot he craved enough. If however their value is 
none other than the value of a means to an end, then 
everything depends on the nature of the end to which they 
are serving as means and conditions. Accordingly, the ones 
wiCC deserve preference that achieve this end the most 
securely andredahCy, andwidnot themsehves deserve to he 
desired more than is required hy the nature of the 
objective. The question thus arises: AV hat is this 
common pu rp os e ? And which of the 
paths cited above is the most rehiabhe 
way to achieve it? 

The first question can be disputed in theory but is 
that much more beyond doubt and uniform in practice. All 
these proud, vain, and arrogant peophe, these insatiabhe 
usurers, corrupt judges, dis hoy ah public servants, and 
traitors; ahh these brainhess hypocrites and havish wastrels, 
vibe flatterers, these proudly humbhe hypocrites, those who 
envy, criticize, slander, and hibeh everything of merit, all 
these people who so artificially propose and dispose; 

Ces grands faiseurs de protestations, 

Ces affabhes donneurs dembrassades frivohes, 

Ces obhigeants diseurs dinutihes paroles, 

Qui de civilites avec tousfont combat, 

Tt trait ent du meme air Chonnete homme et he fat. 

£ e M is ant hr op e. Act I. Sc. I. 

all this impressiveness, this game of ingratiating gestures; 

Quelparlar facondo e busing hiero e scorto, 

Tieghevoli costumi e vario ingegno 
Al finger pronto, a Cingannare accorto: 
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L Ce caCunnie, acCorne in modi 
'Novi, cf ie sono accuse, epaion Codi. 

(jierusaf. Lib. Canto. II. Stanz. 58. 

nil the foots, adtbe vidains on earth behave in this way of 

I heirs because they are convinced that power, wealth, and 
Oil miration are humankinds greatest goods, and that no 

;»i ilti other than the one they have selected wid take them 
'(» easily and sureCy to this goal. They want to become 
powerfuC, rich, or admired. That is ad they want. Xut 
would they desire to become powerful rich, or admired if 
miflhl, weaCth, and accCaim were harmfuC things? If they 
were naught but ends in themselves and good for nothing 
else? \Vhat do the mighty, the weaCthy, the admired want? 
W ho I wouCd be the vaCue of ad the treasures of the earth if 

I I were impossibCe to use them to other ends? 

Quid iuv at immensum te argenti pondus et auri 
I urtim defossa timidum deponere terra? 

:Ho race. Sat. I. Lib. I. 

\\ hoi good is strength you cannot use? yvhat good are 
\ enerabdity and service if no one pays them any heed? 

. 'Ad these people who seem to recognize no greater 
fiooil than power, weaCth, and admiration, who wid stop at 
mil lung, sneering at every hazard and ob stacCe, to gain 
II hue things, bringing unending turbuCence into their lives 
If llhi I end- these peopCe are, fundament ady and to a man, 
lensuul and CeisureCy peopCe. They want to become 
fmwerfuC, rich, and admired— s o that they can 
lllen sit back and do nothing, enjoy 
ll/e, and relax. They are active for the 
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p u rp o s e of becoming inactive.’) They try to 
achieve through detours and hazards the same thing that 
sensuous peopCe try to achieve directCy, seeking it in such 
roundabout ways because experience has taught them 
there is no faster way to achieve this goaC of their desires. 
They wouCd want to enjoy Cife as directCy as sensuous people 
do were itpossibCe to enjoy Cife thusCy, and they take 
advantage of every opportunity to arrange matters that 
way as much aspossibCe. 

The good things in Cife, reCaxation, activity sans 
exertion— that is what peopCe want, that seems to be the 
purpose of aCC our imperatives and passions, as evidenced 
by aCC our deeds. Tven the greater part of our virtues, 
justice, moderation, heCpfuCness, conscientiousness in 
keeping one’s word, respect and Cove for others, have nev&r 
had any basis other than 

Nous ne sommes pas battants depeur detre battus. 

ACCpeopCe, whether acting in goodness or in evd, are 
trying topCace themseCves in a situation where they feeC 
Cess dispCeasure and more pCeasure. They Cong for a 
condition in which they are stronger than aCC the obstacles 
impeding their desires, where they can reCax without 
hindrance and enjoy their existence, where they can 
arbitrardy decide to act, not to act, or to act differ entCy. 


) Ille, gravem duro terram qui vertit aratro, 

Perfidus hie caupo, miles nautaeque, per omne 
Audaces mare qui currunt: hac mente laborem 
Sese ferre, sense ut in otia tuta recedant, 

Ajunt, quam sint congesta cibaria. 

Horae c. Sat. I. l ib | 
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It would be difficult for their desires to extend 
beyond such a situation. Even those whom possession of the 
earth would not satisfy, even the most insatiable of ad 
conquerors, couCdnot deny, were they tofrankCy examine 
l be true nature of their desires, the humbCing thought that 
a IT their noisy deeds, and the impressiveness of their deeds, 

I be iCCusions and delusions of greatness and wisdom that 
they have created for this purpose, do not amount to 
anything more than thepCain and simple remarks of good- 
natured S an c ho in Von Quixote. 'With Sancho, 

I bey must admit to themseCves in their heart of hearts 
OnCy give me the "Earth as my 
possession, and I wiCC do what I pCease, 
and when I do what I pCease I shaCC be 
living as I pCease, and when I Civ e as I 
pCease I shaCC be Civ in g a Cife of 
pleasure; and when I am Civ in g a Cife of 
pleasure I shaCC have nothing more to 
w i s h fo r; and when a man has nothing 
more to wish for, he has everything. 

JAnd c ommande d Qod therewith.') 

This simp Test of aCC naked, knavish wisdom resoCves 
llie Cast remaining e Cements of that tragicomic, worCd- 
sbattering, destructive game of ambition and thirst for 
power that so affects our Earth; such is the end of aCC 
eurthCy splendor! JAnd the greatest of aCC men seeks in this 


) Non se essas filosofias, ma solo se, que tan 

Rey seria yo de mi estado, como cada uno del suyo; y siendolo, harla 
lo que quisiesse; y hacienda lo quisiesse haria mi gusto; y hacienda mi gusto, 
estaria contento, y en estando uno conteno, no tiene mas que dessear y no 
teniendo mas que dessear acabose; y el estado venga, y a Dios, y veamonos, 
como dixo un ciego a otro. 

D. Q u i x o t e. Part III. Lib. IV. Cap. 50. 
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manner nothing better than what is demanded by every 
day Cahorer in his CowCy hut. 

Quail piccioC, quaCvano, 

QuaC miser o theatro ha iC ###fasto humano! 

T Cut ar c h’ s account ofTyrrhus, incCucCing the 
quite appropriate response of Cyne as , one of the worCdCy- 
wise Greeks in that conqueror’s retinue, proves that aCC 
thirst for power ancC conquest truCy has no other goaC 

Mats de retour enfin, pretendez-vous faire? 

JACors, cher Cineas, victorieux, contents, 

Nous pourrons rire a Caise, et prendre du hon temps, 

TCe, Seigneur, des cejour, sans sortir de CTpire 

T)u matin jus qu au soir, qui vous defend de rire? 

Le conseiC etoit sage, etfaciCe a gouter. 

Tyrrhus vivoit heureux, s’iCeutput Cecouter. 

BoiCeau. Bp. I 

The most insatiahCe of aCC chaCCengers on this earth 
truCy can demand no more than the fuCfiCCment of aCC his of 
her wishes. SAny person who can recognize, desire, do, and 
enjoy whatever, whenever, and wherever they wish, for as 
much and as Cong as they wish, has certainCy exhausted the 
ideaC of aCC hCissfuC happiness. This is the same ideaCthat 
every person is striving to achieve, whether they know it ot 
not, whether they are good or eviC, in every age, and each 
in his own fashion. Xings and beggars, wise men and fools, 
saints andviCCains have no other goaC and couCd not act In 
any other way. AV e a CC w ant to enjoy our 
existence happiCy and without any 
hindr an c e s . That is aCC that we want, and aCC the 
reason in the w or Cd couCd not provide us with anything 


fri't ter. for this reason, morality cannot be anything but a 
doctrine of happiness. It is the science or art that teaches 
people how to enjoy Cife in the safest ancCmost Casting way. 
Moralit y that teaches the most reliabCe means to that encCis 
the only reasonabCe and true morality. This is what Nature 
and Reason desire, and for that reason it cannot be 
unsound In every system, this goaCwiCCbe the SingCe and 
Highest goaC, whether there is a future or not. The question 
may arise: why wouCd a person desire to become powerfuC 
or rich? you might even ash why someone wouCd seek 
virtue and perfection. Rut is there no answer to the 
question of why peopCe wouCd want to be happy and enjoy 
e s l dene e? This goaC is thus certainCy the highest andfinaC 
objective of humankind. ^Whoever achieves it is therefore 
per ject, because they have become what they are capabCe of 
becoming. It is actuaCCy impossibCe to be anything more, for 
whoever has unimpeded activity of the mind has 
every thing. If this be not the case, I beg you wiCCteCCme 
what more is Caching for someone to be considered perfect. 

Therefore it seems there is onCy one objective but 
ninny ways andmeans, and experience teaches us that 
they are not aCCequaCin vaCue. 

TutU siam peregrine per moCti regni, 

.A ‘Roma tutti andar vogCiamo, OrCando, 

:Ma per motR sender n’andiam Cercando. 

It o rg ant e. Cant. II. 

Some of these means are more attractive than the 
if'*/ because they appear to Ceadmost direct Cy to the goaC; 
lo.niess and sensuality are of this type. Others onCy reach 
the goaC by roundabout ways. TVeaCth, power, popuCarity, 
mi, I acclaim are of this type. IndoCent, Cazy, and sensuous 


manner nothing better than what is demanded hy every 
day Caborer in his CowCy hut. 

Quad piccioC, quaCvano, 

QuaC miser o theatro ha iC ###fasto humano! 

T Cut ar c h’ s account ofTyrrhus, incCuding the 
quite appropriate response of Cyne as , one of the worCdCy- 
wise Greeks in that conqueror’s retinue, proves that aCC 
thirst for power and conquest truCy has no other goaC 

Mais de retour enfin, pretendez-vous faire? 

.ACors, cher Cineas, victorieux, contents, 

Nous pourrons rire a Caise, et prendre du bon temps, 

3-Ce, Seigneur, des cejour, sans sortir de CTpire 

T)u matin jusqu’au soir, qui vous defend de rire? 

Le conseiC etoit sage, etfaciCe a gouter. 

Tyrrhus vivoit heureux, s’deutput Cecouter. 
BoiCeau. Bp. I 

The most insatiabCe of aCC chaCCengers on this earth 
truCy can demand no more than the fuCfiCCment of aCC his or 
her wishes. .Any person who can recognize, desire, do, and 
enjoy whatever, whenever, and wherever they wish, for as 
much and as Cong as they wish, has certainCy exhausted the 
ideaC of aCC bdssfuC happiness. This is the same ideaCthat 
every person is striving to achieve, whether they know it or 
not, whether they are good or evd, in every age, and each 
in his own fashion. Xings and beggars, wise men and foots, 
saints andviCCains have no other goaC and couCd not act in 
any other way. e aCC want to enjoy our 
existence happiCy and without any 
bin dr an c e s . That is aCC that we want, and aCC the 
reason in the worCd couCd not provide us with anything 
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In' Her. for this reason, morality cannot be anything hut a 
doctrine of happiness. It is the science or art that teaches 
people how to enjoy Cife in the safest ancCmost Casting way. 
Morality that teaches the most redahCe means to that end is 

I he only reasonahCe and true morality. This is what Nature 
Olid ’Reason desire, and for that reason it cannot he 

lift sound. In every system, this goaC wiCC he the SingCe and 
Highest goaC, whether there is a future or not. The question 
ino\f arise: why wouCd a per son desire to become powerful 
or rich ? you might even ash why someone wouCd seek 
virtue and perfection. But is there no answer to the 
question of why peopCe wouCd want to he happy and enjoy 
, existence? This goaC is thus certainCy the highest andfinaC 
objective of humankind. ^Whoever ach ieves it is therefore 
get feet, because they have become what they are capahCe of 
hoi oming. It is actuaCCy impossihCe to he anything more, for 
whoever has unimpeded activity of the mind has 
everything. If this he not the case, I beg you wiCCteCCme 
who I more is hacking for someone to he considered perfect. 

Therefore it seems there is onCy one objective hut 
ino n y ways andmeans, and experience teaches us that 
Ihcy are not aCCequaCin vaCue. 

Tu Iti siam peregrine per moCti regni, 

.A ’Roma tutti andar vogliamo, OrCando, 

:Ma per moth sentier nandiam Cercando. 

II 1M or g ant e. Cant. II. 

Some of these means are more attractive than the 

I I si because they appear to headmost directhy to the goaC; 
la mess and sensuaCity are of this type. Others onCy reach 
Hie goal by roundabout ways. AVeaCth, power, popularity, 
ami acclaim are of this type. IndoCent, hazy, and sensuous 


peopCe therefore fodow one path to happiness, and the 
greedy, amhitious, vain, and most power-hungry take 
another, compCeteCy opposite road. 

'Because of their primary disposition, ad humans are 
incdnedto take the first path and simp Cy head direct Cy for 
their goaC. IVhenever possihCe, we adwid, on the strength of 
our own inertia, prefer the easy to the difficuCt, the 
immediate to the deCayed, the present to the future. If ever 
we cease doing so, we do it because experience has taught 
us that this route wid harm us andwidnot Ceadto the goaf 
hut wid in fact take us further away from it. This effort 
which has now become necessary wid not extend beyond 
our experience and insight, however. .And that is why, 
when conditions change, Cethargy’s demands are aCways 
renewed; and ad human poetry and endeavor from then on 
is aimed at recreating the interrupted tranquility, and 
arranging the things around oneseCf to achieve this end. 

The Cethargic and Cazy man’s phiCo sophy is based on the 
fundament aCprincipCe that everything that interrupts 
idCeness and tranquility is bad, and that activity itseCf is 
onCy good to the extent that it enables people to avoid ad 
subsequent exertions. .According to the system of the idfe 
and sensuous, tranquility is an end in itseCf, and ad 
activity is a means to achieve tranquility. 

So if everyone were Ceft to their naturaC tendencies, 1 1 
they were capabCe of doing whatever they liked, and ad 
externaC circumstances were avadabCe to them to achieve 
this end— no human being on earth wouCdwork. 'Everyone 
would heCp themselves, without a care in the world. 
Tranquility and sensuous pCeasure wouCd be the be-adand 
end-ad for humanity, and work wouCd be the greatest of all 
evils. This is proven by the insouciance and arbitrariness of 


savages, chiCdren, andaCCpeopCe with CittCe experience. It is 
even proven by the carefree attitudes of great and wealthy 
people. 'Because it is exactly this that people deem the 
gi ealest advantages of power and money, that neither rich 
people nor powerful people need work hut can purchase or 
force service from others. 

The or iginaC system of sensuality and idCeness must 
I here I ore he due for change and improvement, because its 
i trcumstances are compCeteCy avaiCahCe to no one. This 
Increases our series of appetites, hut the goaC itseCf and the 
re us on remain unchanged. .Anyone who has hived some 
lime in this w or Cd discovers to their annoyance that 
i retain means, preparations, and institutions are necessary 
lo achieve pheasure and tranquihity. In this way, they 
i ttscover good th ings previously unknown to them, when 
these things serve as means to their end, to idCeness. from 
this point on, they understand that either they must earn 
the collaboration, respect, and Cove of their feCCow human 
I wings through appropriate conduct, or they must succeed 
in purchasing or forcing others’ services, from this point 
on, acclaim, power, andweahth appear to he very great 
good, and the system of ambition, greed, and the thirst for 
power expands and corrects the moraCity of Cethargy to the 
point that everything that generates accCaim, money, or 
power is good and permitted, hut that contempt, poverty , 
ami helplessness are very great evils, from here on,peopCe's 
liii h nations are toward these means. We do not Cove them 
loi their own sake. We Cove our own objective, unimpeded 
pleasure, in them, untiC Cater reversaCs in our appetites 
i a u se us I o forget our objective ande.g. desire money or 
lilittnctions despite the fact that we have never enjoyed the 
i onseq uences of them. 


No matter how much acc Cairn, power, ancCweaCth 
can act as means to unimpeded pCeasure, stiCC it ispossibCe 
to conceive of a differentiation between these means. Some 
of them promise quick and direct gratification, and others 
require more effort to achieve and thus, thanks to our 
initiaC and persistent tendency toward idCeness, they are 
sought after Cess often or onCy in the absence of aCCeCse. JAs a 
resuCt of this system, peopCe prefer power above aCCeCse. 
Next, they incCine toward weaCth; and inner venerabdity 
or service wiCC be the Cast of their objectives. 

Of aCC the means which humans can use to quickCy 
reach the unimpeded enjoyment of their powers, none 
seems to promise as much quick and widespread 
gratification as power. JAnd therein Re the apparent 
main advantage and desirabdity of high birth and origin. I 
said that seems to be the case. 'Because in actuaCity, 
upon cCose examination, this bCinding pretense is greatCy 
diminished. 

T ms ces grands seigneurs— Ca ne sont jamais 

pCaisants, 

Iks nontpas Cair joyeux, ils attristent Ces gens; 

Comme ds sont toujours bien, Ceurjoye est tout usee, 

Vous ne Ces voyezpCusjeter une risee. 

I C Ceur faudroit du maCet du travaiCpar fois. 

Cjr es s et in Sidney. JAct. I. Sc. 8. 

Despite this, there is nothing on earth that peopCe 
pursue sopersistentCy and so universaCCy as power. Nothing 
is as despised as weakness and Cack of strength. There is 
nothing that peopCe wiCC Cower themseCves as much for, will 
forget their entire worth for, wiCC try so hard to pCease for , 
as power. Babes in their cradles aCready give commands 


through their screams. JAndaCCthe deed's of our fives are 
not hi ng more than so many attempts to evade weakness 
and achieve some type of power. Tveryone who has 
already won some power wants to become mightier stid. 

Qui noCunt occidere quemquam, 

‘Posse voCunt. 

Lucan . 2 

This Cove of power and thirst for mastery 
demonstrates itseCfin the most varied ways. The first 
elements are the wishes for freedom and independence so 
nuturaC to every human being— horror of oppression and 
davery. Those who are free are not contented with that. 

I hey lake it a step further . They want to command. 

I o <’ i l us said 

Spe fibertatis et, si exuissent servitium, cupidine 

imperitandi. 

I'ven many an agitation for the rights of man, against the 
arrogance and injustices of the great, against abuse of 
public power, many a sermon preached for toCerance and 
fieeilom of thought, are done for no more nobCe reason than 
lo found One’s own ruCe on the ruins of existing power. 

( 1 o v s u l r ar ius said, according to T a c it us , 

‘III imperium evertant, Libert at empraeferunt: Si 
perverterint, fiber t at em ipsam adgredientur. 

(tenoral, sad experience shows that those who thirst most 
for power are the most enthusiastic defenders of religious 


I mnNhilor\s note: The author appears to have confused Lucan with Juvenal. 


andpoCiticaC tolerance. 

ICs osent sen vanter; mats Ceur feinte justice, 

£eur apre austerite que rien nepeut gagner. 

Nest dans ces coeurs hautains que Ca soifde regner. 

Leur orgueiCfouCe auxpieds CorgueiCdu diademe, 

ICs ont Brise Cejoug pour Cimposer eux-memes. 

T)e notre CiBerte ces dCustres vengeurs, 

SArmes pour Ca defendre, en sont Ces oppresseurs. 

'Brutus. JAct I. Sc. 4. 

Once it Bias f Cared up, this tendency will 
met amorp Bose into aCC sorts of forms and know no Omits. II 
manifests itseCf at every CeveC of cuCture and in every cCass, 
in its own way. But it Becomes Couder and more impetuous 
the cCoser it comes to its goaC. JAnd how p Ceased these 
greater and Cesser powers that Be are with their game and 
th e way they comport themseCves produces one of the 
strangest spectacCes. CouCd great men thunder as Jove 
himseCf does, Jove would ne’er Be quiet, for every peCting, 
petty officer wouCduse his heaven for thunder; nothing Bui 
thunder.— But man, proud man! Vrest in a CittCe Brief 
authority; most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d. Jfis 
gCassy essence,— hike an angry ape. TCays such fantastic 
tricks Before high heaven as make the angeCs weep, who, 
with our spCeens wouCd aCC themseCves Caugh mortaC. 

Measure for Measure. JAct II. Sc. 22. 

Thus, nothing is defended as stuBBornCy and with 
such seCf sacrifice, and nothing resemBCes the goaC of our 
desires, unimpeded activity, as cCoseCy as a high degree of 
power. Bven the desire to hoard up treasure not 
infrequent Cy turns out to Be this other tendency. 
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Ib est tant de traitants, qu’on voit depuis ba guerre 
Tn modernes seigneurs sortir cCe cCessous terre, 

Qu’on ne s’etonne pbus, quun baquais, quunpiedpbat 
T)e sa vieiCCe mantiCCa achete un marquis at. 

£e Joueur. .Act TV. Sc. 5 . 

That which heads to power, secures power, and gives 
power a more s odd foundation thus seems good and 
permissibbe to us. Increasing their in/Cuence and asserting 
I hem selves; the art of using others as so many tools; what 
one coubd cad fiausser son etre—thxs and this aCone appears 
lo he true cCev ernes s, perfection, andwisdom topeopCe who 
believe they know the worCd. In their eyes, what are honor, 
Virtue, merit, and [earning, without power? 

A.h! vive un grand seigneur! tout rit a son aspect; 
Toutfbetrit devant bui; tout est pour son usage. 
LepCus sot, s’iC est grand, est un grand personage. 

£ es T hiC. amour eux. Sc. I. .Act II. 

'But because there can only he a few who are very 
powerful, because there have to be subordinated people on 
whom the great ones can express and demonstrate their 
power, this pathway to unimpeded activity wid abways 
remain closed to the greater part of ad humanity. On the 
oilier hand, there exist two other roads, both of which are 
I nken more frequentCy. 3 be who cannot be first tries at 
(post lo be first or Second after the person who is first, 
there are abways peopCe who try to become great by 
pleasing those who are already great. 

Cobit hie reges, cadet ut omnes 
Berdatque aiiquos nubbumque bevet. 

1 17 


Tantum ut noceat cupit esse potens. 

Seneca in J-ferc. oet. . Act II. 

That is why every great person is fCanked by viCeness 
ancCf Cattery, and it is mostly the Cower cCasses who spod the 
higher ancC maintain the great ones’ arbitrary usage of 
power so as to he ahCe to use power arhitrariCy in their own 
spheres. To fincC out what sort ofpeopCe ancCwhat changes 
inpeopCe’s moraC behavior this generates, I refer my 
readers to Montesquieu’s Sp ir it of Laws, in the 
t hircC booh, fift h c h ap t e r. ') This portrait can 
seem that much more bey oncC suspicion because it was 
created by a man of the worCd whose insight and expertise 
are doubted by no one. 

The secondroute taken by an impeded Cove of power 
is the path ofriches. 'Because weaCth, too, provides a type 
of power. It is perhaps the first and most important 
component of power. 'Whoever is rich, very rich, can do 
anything. 

Quiconque est riche, est tout. Sans sagesse iC est sage. 

iCa, sans rien savoir, Ca science enpartage. 

IC a C esprit, Ce coeur, Ce merite, Ce rang, 

La vertu, Ca vaCeur, Ca dignite, Ce sang. 

IC est aime de grands, iC est chert des beCCes. 


L’ambition dans l’oisivete, la bassesse dans l’orgueil, le desir de s’enrichlf 
sans travail, l’aversion pour la verite, la flatterie, la trahison, la perfidie, 

I’ abandon de tous ses engagements, le mepris des devoirs du citoyen, la ornilll 
de la vertu du prince, l’esperance des ses foiblesses, et plus que tout coin, le 
ridicule perpetual jete sur la vertu, forment, je crois, le caractere du plus grand 
nombre des courtisans marque dans tous les lieux et dans tous le temps. Of II 
est tres-mal-aise que la plupart des principaux d’un etat soient mal-homiAttN 
gens; et que les inferieurs soient trompeurs, et que ceux-ci consentcnl A 11*11 fg 
que dupes. 


Jamais sur Cintendant ne trouva de cruettes. 

L’or meme a Ca Caideur donne un teint de beaut e: 

Mats tout deviant affreux avec Capauvrete. 

B oiCe a u. Sat. yjJI. 

What a vast field this opens to Human activity, How 
one new interest, cCass, trade arises after anotHer, How 
more and more things acquire vaCue, How tHe pathways to 
happiness andpeacefuCpCeasure become more and more 
i on I used and convoCuted, wHat a change this causes in 
people’s bedefs and behavior; How cCever these many new 
activities andprospects are at fitting up apersons entire 
and— everyone in the whoCe worCdhas seen something of 
this, thanks to common experience. It my hope that this 
text wittmake it c fearer stiff. 

Wealth protects you from every future andpresent 
lack. It CetspeopCe enjoy attpossibCe goods; in this way it 
puls' the Lowest andthe 3-Cighest into the same class; it gives 
every human a degree of independence and even infCuence 
and power; it creates positions of honor and high standing. 
I've ry thing that people can seek and desire down here is 
united tn the possession of money.— It is no wonder, then, 
that money remains to this day the worlds idoCand 
pica test driving force; that att human activity revolves 
mound this point; that the desire to enrich oneseCf is so 
irresistibly attractive to people that poverty appears the 
Worst o I all evils to rich and poor alike. Of att the desirable 
things on earth, none is so cCever as to gratify our 
icntaining wishes as wett Thus nothing eCse appears to be 
the ultimate goal of att human activity so much as great 
i li lies or money. 


The moradty of those people who want to become 


rich because they see unending possibilities in the possession 
ofweabth thus cannot he of the highest ancCnohCest type. 

Lucri odor bonus ex quabibet re. 

This maxim seems to be the stimuCating principle behincC 
every singCe one of their actions. ^Whoever discovers so 
much good in money can Cet no opportunity pass by to 
acquire as much money as quickby as possibbe. They wibb 
uninhibitedCy ignore every consideration. And thanks to 
the Cethargy inherent in ad human beings, the majority will 
abways prefer the more ignobCe but quicker paths to riches, 
where no other counterbalancing forces are in effect. 

.A mother this ugCy bears even uglier chddren. 'for 
greed hoards treasures either with the intention of never 
enjoying them, which beads to miserliness, or it cobbects 
things for the purpose ofpbeasure and in this way becomes 
the wedspring of wastefubness, sensuabity, vanity, and 
Cuxury; or, Cast by, the rich use the fortune they have 
scraped together as a means to enabbe them to transition to 
a higher cbass, to a barger sphere of effectiveness, to 
increase their infbuence and the scope of their power. 

T>e ces hommes nouveaux c’est ba C ambition, 

£ ’avarice est dabord beur grand passion, 

Mats ibs changent dobjet, des quebbe est satisfaite 
£t courent bes honneurs, quand ba fortune est fade. 

L e gborieux. 

In any case, peopbe who use their cobbected ends for 
nobler and more reasonabbe ends, who do not deteriorate as 
a result of the accumubation of their weabth, are a rare 
event in this worbd. 


The nobCest, or at Ceast the (east damaging, route to 
weafth, power, and thus aCso to unimpeded pCeasure would 
tndisputabCy he the path of honor and merit, if onCy this 
path aCways CedsafeCy to that goaC and if onCy the 
significance of that which earns honor and respect were 
less arbitrary and erratic; hut because ad respect and 
honor depend on the opinions of others, who judge peophe 
more by appearances, inevitabCy adtrue and reasonabCe 
desire for honor degenerates into mere appearances and 
vanity, andpeopCe are bed astray by the mood of their 
{ on temporaries, out of respect for which they are more 
than inclined to distinguish themsebves through frivolities 
and trifles andperform deeds more gbittery than truCy 

good. 

This, then, as wed as couCdbe described in so brief a 
space, appears to be the centerpoint around which ad 
liunuin activity has revoCved, up to andincCuding the 
present day. The tragicomic spectacCe of our fives, in part 
langhabCe, in part irritating, is put together of these 
ingredients, por their sake, we vie at hating, persecuting, 
blaspheming, sCandering, murdering, and persecuting [sic] 
one another; we want to five sensuousCy and comfortabCy, 
H't* want to be marveCed at and honored, wepiCe up 
heas a res, and want to rube over others— ad for the purpose 
ol gelling, one way or another, to the finaC common goaC 
I ha I we ad desire, unimpeded activity. 

'Because every human being has an indubitabCe right 
fn ! his finaC, common objective, indeed because we become 
wielchedifwe are unabCe to achieve it or find ourseCves 
gel I mg further away from it, one of the first andmost 
general obligations for every person is to compete for it. 
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.And if there are no other means to this end except those 
named above, then it is the duty of every human being to 
become as sensuous, Cazy, greedy, ambitious, vain, and 
domineering as possibCe; and it is just as much every mans 
duty to act as the nature andpurpose of sensuality, 
haziness, ambition, greed, and the thirst for power demand 
.And there are as many systems of ethics and obdgations as 
there are ardent viewpoints. ItfoCCows that every human 
being is acting in a good and just manner, because they are 
acting as forced to by such an objective, they are using the 
means that bead to that end. 

Hut, if this happens, then nothing couCd justifiabCy be 
deemed “Right or AVrong. Instead of achieving unimpeded 
pleasure, the quantity and conflicting nature of the 
interests wouCd create contradiction, discord, and quarrels, 
ATo one would achieve his goaC, ad means would become 
obstacles, and wherever “Everyone was, to the greatest 
degree, enjoying Cife, hiving sensuoushy, standing out above 
the crowd, p thing up weahth, and wanting to rule over the 
rest — there Afo One wouhd hive comfortabhy, Afo One would 
be honored, no man wouhd be pow erf uh or rich, 
fundament ahhy. In other words, there those Means wouhd 
cease being Means because they wouhd hamper unimpeded 
pheasure rather than promote it. It is thus impossible for 
the morality of these passions to be the true morality. 
AVeahth, acclaim , andpower can thus be great means, bul 
not universal ones; they cannot be humankinds highest ami 
greatest goods, cannot be the onhy way to achieve 
unimpeded activity. 

E)ieu, qui nous a ranges sous differ entes hois, 

Teut fair e autant dheureux, non pas autant de 'Rois, 

y o ht a ir e. 
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To achieve this end, it seems ahsoCuteCy necessary 

I ha I aCC the demands made hy these various passionate 
joints of view he moderated and reduced to the degree at 
which they start to he more toCerahCe. JAndthis is the first 
glace where a system of ethics wouCdinfact have first 
earned the right to that name, wouCd actuady begin. 

There are however onCy two means to bring about 
lias moderation without which no morality is conceivabCe. 

II happens either because people become convinced that ad 
these good things— power, honor, weaCth, sensuous pleasure 
and idleness— do not have high vaCue, and appear to be of a 
lower type, or it happens because peopCe must understand 
every time these urges express themseCves that moderation 
h necessary b e c au s e it is better to enjoy 

to me thing than to enjoy nothing at aCC. 
HV must be abCe to Cose in order to be abCe to win from 
another side, to be able to enjoy what remains after our 
sell sacrifice that much more pur eCy and sans distraction. 

Ml moderation and morality in this batter system wouCd 
I Inis still be based on the craving for pleasure, but also the 
Im sard associated with and sheer impossibility of enjoying 
everything. This morality would thus only be binding to the 
eslenl that this foundation continued to exist. 

Which of these two ways of thinking could more 
I eliahly bring about true and long- lasting moderation, on 
Which of these two paths could a system of ethics be 
founded that would be binding for all human beings at all 
times and under all circumstances? JAs soon as it becomes 
passible to name some good things, doubtless the better 
system will depend on which of those good things are of a 
higher lype, which depend less on the circumstances, and, 
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in other words, which ones are of unchanging vaCue. 

Such good things wid exist when we have a state of 
affairs in which no advantage can he gained through any 
earthCy weaCth, distinctions, and power; in which they 
dedver on none of their promises; when, I say, we have a 
state into which none of these goods can he brought; where 
entireCy different things are accorded vaCue. 

'We wid have such a state of affairs whenpeopCe start 
thinking of humanity as a creature that is going to 
endureS) The concept of a future thus is the most effective 
means for reducing the demands of the passions, and for 
this reason it can never he separated from morality 
without disadvantage. In morality, which is founded on 
belief in and the conviction of our continuation, ad these 
passionate purposes take on a very different vaCue, via the 
foCCowing plain andvery simpCe idea: 

CeCa, est bon dans Ce monde. Maisje vais dans un pa is 

ou tout ceCane me servira guere. 

What changes inpeopCe’s ways of thinking and behaving 
wiCCresuCt in these points of view merits demonstration. 
This examination is the more necessary because this is the 
crucial point where ethics separates into its two main 
branches. 


II y a deux mondes, Tun, ou Ton sejoume peu, et donl Ton doit 
sortir, pour n’y plus rentrer; l’autre, ou Ton doit bientot entrer, pour n’cn 
jamais sortir. La faveur, 1’ autorite, la haute reputation, les grands biens Nol'V^Ml 
pour le premier monde; le mepris de toutes ces choses sert pour le seeondi II 
s’agit de choisir. 

La II r u y i i 9 
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.. ACthough a humans greatest goocCcan be no other, in 
any system, than the unimpeded enjoyment of his or her 
powers, nevertheCess reason and experience demand we 
differentiate between these growers. Some of them the worCd 
« onsiders to he higher in nature, and appreciates more. 

01 hers are Cower in nature. The power that discovers these 
heavenCy Caws, or that draws up charitahCe designs to 
benefit entire nations and regions of the worCd, and the 
power that digests food, or generates humorous ideas, are 
truly powers of extremeCy varied type; andaperson who 
rejoices onCy in his heaCthy digestive system certainCy 
cannot he put on the same CeveCas the mind of a 
Socrates, L eihnit z, Hew ton, or friedrich 
1 1 w ith regard to his perfection or hCessedness. The 
question thus arises: ~What humanpowers deserve to he 
given precedence above the others when the urge arises for 
uni mpeded enjoyment? The Cow ones or the high ones? 

This question gives the object of my examination a 
>U’W and more defined form. The question is rather: is 
humanity’s greatest good, unimpeded 
c n j oyment, part of a sensory or a 
tn e n t a C enj oyment? Or, one and the same and, to 
our shame, aCready touched on above: Vo humans 
think in order to eat, or do they eat in 
order to think? AVhich of the two is the 
g u r p o s e ?—3{ere the answer must vary, depending on 
whether one considers a human to be a mereCy temporary 
or in fa t aperennating creature. 

If humanity is not destined for continuation, aCC 
merit al enjoyment can be nothing better or more noble than 
u means to enjoy one’s sensory existence as secureCy and as 
long as possible. 
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This earthCy Cife, the onCy Cife there is, thus becomes the soCe 
and highest purpose, and obviousCy peopCe onCy think for 
the purpose of eating. If this supposition were true, even the 
wisest couCd demand nothing better than to care for a body 
on whose condition and duration ad eCse depends. .Anything 
opposed to this first of ad purposes, anything that destroys 
or handicaps our physical existence, or accelerates its 
disintegration by even a single moment, is truly injurious 
and evd. Nothing can exist that is more injurious, and it 
appears inconceivable that any humans couCd exist who 
couCd bedeve in their own destruction and yet sacrifice 
their unique, priceless lives for others, or even for their 
home band. 

’lb.fx.oo Smmm yxwfxtxfyrw mpc Morto w> morf p 

mondo, Apres moi Ce deCuge— 

or however eCse the mighty language has sounded through 
the ages of peopCe impudent enough to think themselves 
aCone the purpose of aCC creation. This must be the secret 
wish and thought of aCC peopCe as soon as their existence 
becomes endangered, par of aCC the penitents on this earth, 
none deserve to be clapped in chains more than unbedevers 
who risk their own Cives.j As soon as this Cife becomes the 


A daring Infidel 

Of all earth’s madmen, most deserves a chain. — 
Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 

What e’er his boast has told me 
His duty 4 tis to love himself alone. — 

Die for thy country, thou romantic fool! 

Seize, seize the plane thyself, and let her sink: 

Thy country? what to thee? — The godhead, what? 
(I speack with awe!) tho’ he should bid thee bleed? 
If, with thy blood, thy final hope is spilt. 

Nor can omnipotence reward the blow, 
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lUi/y life, nothing is worth more than this Cife; ancC death is 
Hie greatest of aCC eviCs. .ACC goods that serve toproCong our 
\ Isle nee or make Cife more pCeasant and hear ahCe thus 
become goods that cannot he bought too dearCy. .And in 
i on l rust, poverty, iCCness, weakness, and contempt would he 
null and very great eviCs; every human being would have 
lo do his utmost to avoid them. Satisfy your must urgent 
needs, pCeasure aCC your senses, and spare yourself every 
Unpleasant sensation as much as possibCe.—To have the 
greatest success in achieving this wouCdhe the onCy true 
wisdom Cife has to offer; anything eCse wouCd he fooCish. 
Henson and understanding are certainCy human 
advantages and goods, hut they wouCd onCy have been 
given to us to enahCe us to distinguish between good and 
i \ ll, notice the relationships between matters and such a 
sensitive nature, assert ourseCves, and manipulate 
i tecumstances andpeopCe such that the Catter become 
UK lined to promote our pCeasure, or be the tooCs of our 
Intent ions; for this reason aCone wouCd humans be 
ituisoning creatures, with the power of imagination. 

‘True, this does not ruCe out aCC possibiCity of 
moderation, justice, andvirtue. “Even within this system 
there exists more than one reason to be an honest and even 
it i liar it able man. for, on the strength of this system, aCC 
wisdom wouCd lie in the art of protracted enjoyment, and 
only those who practice moderate enjoyment can practice 
g\ o! railed enjoyment. Moderation of the appetites, andthe 
limitation of the passions, wouCd thus be, even in the system 
!»/ mortality, indispensabCe virtues. .Andwhere moderation 
m Isis' a foundation exists on which you can buddup a 

Me den f; preserve thy being; disobey. 
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Y o u n g. 


compCete system of ethics. 'But aCCthis virtue ancCmoradty 
when examined more cCoseCy proves to he nothing hut a 
refined, protracted sensuadty, a virtue driven hy the desire 
for Conger periods of sensory pCeasure. It is true that, in this 
way, the coarser sensuality faCCs away, hut the epicurean, 
refined system of sensuadty that turns reason and virtue 
into means to an end, and subordinates aCC thought to 
physicaC sensation— this type of sensuadty remains an 
unavoidahCe consequence. 3-Cere, arbitrariness and high- 
handedness are Cimited, too, and justice and respect for the 
rights of others must aCso he viewed as virtues in this 
system. But they are onCy virtues that the weak need whilst 
they remain weak, for aCC others in a position to he unjust 
without incurring punishment, no bonds exist that wouCd 
he strong enough to Cimit their tyranny. There is even Cess 
reason why anyone above aCC consideration and ohstacCes 
wouCd vo Cunt ariCy Cimit their own arbitrariness, without 
being forced to do so. JA.CC concepts of Tight andlVrong 
wouCd thus, as a resuCt of this system, remain the vain, 
useCess inventions of the 'Weak. They are the resuCt of 
voCuntary renunciation and convention for the purpose of 
paraCyzing the power of stronger peopCe. TeopCe wouCd 
abstain from injustice so as not to have to suffer injustice in 
turn. .And aCC obdgation to behave just Cy would 
immediateCy vanish as soon as the reason, the fruit of 
repayment in turn, vanished as weCC In this system, the 
ideaC of aCC perfection wouCd thus be the condition in which 
peopCe find themseCves abCe to be unjust without being 
punished. 

Medus, pejus, prosit, obsit, niCvidere, nisi quod Cube!. 

3fe who can do this wouCd be the happiest and most perfect 
person of aCC. 
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In the system of epicurean sensuality, on the other 
hand, our reason would he ahCe to deveCop to a very high 
degree. But why and to what purpose wouCdwe deveCop our 
minds?— Tither to entertain ourseCves and avoid the 
lorlures of ennui, or to become rich, pow erf uC, and 
inspected, and consequent Cy in this way to attain the 
means to expand our sensory pCeasure. Thus, in the system 
of worCdCy men or of fine sensuality, you can twist and 
turn however you wiCC. you can hoast of your morality and 
[four seCfhessness as much as you like, and yet the finaC 
result heads to a discovery that every person shouCd in 
prlncipCe he ashamed of making, if sophistry did not come 
lo our aid with its whitewash.— .And what is this great 
i csu It?— Listen to it,peopCe, and he proud. .Ad virtue, ad 
u mice and [earning, ad striving for weaCth, honor, and 
power; ad human activity, everything on Larth that 
appears (good, (great, and CharitahCe; 

“T Atto, tutto in qued mondo 

Che si fa de heCet de hon 

Si fa per unpiatto de’ maccar on. 

0h os I he source cited above says: 

for what can pow V give more than food and drink, 

To live at ease and not he hound to think? 

V ry den. 

'Despite ad this, the moradty of refined sensuality , 

Wllh I Is hundreds of CeveCs and branches, is not soCeCy the 
iystem of most worCdCy and business peopCe; it is the system 
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of ahnost aCCpeopCe, as soon as they take action.') .AncCmore 


Diess ist von den ausgebreitesten und erstaunlichsten Folgen. Diess bestimmt 
1 ) den Karakter und die Denkart einzelner Menschen. Denn dieser ist 
verschieden, nachdem diese oder jene Triebfedem die herrschenden sind. Und 
er bestimmt 2) den Geist und Karakter ganzer Nationen, und Zeitalter, und 
ertheilt den Schlussel zur Erklarung von manchen sonderbaren 
Erscheinungen. Denn wie krafit einer bestimmten Leidenschaft jeder einzelne 
Mensch denkt oder handelt, so werden auch ganze Nationen und Generationeil 
handeln, wenn die Majoritat der gleichzeitigen Menschen von dieser 
Leidenschaft mehr als von einer andem belebt und ergriffen wird. 

Diese Triebfedem bestimmen 1) den Karakter einzelner Menschen, 
ihre Denkart, ihre Art sich zu benehmen, ihren gesellschaftlichen Ton. Denn 
jede dieser Triebfedem hat einen eignen Gesichtspunkt; eine eigne Art die 
Gegenstande zu betrachten; eigene Hindemisse und Mittel; eine eigene 
Schatzung und Klassifikation der ubrigen Gtiter. Was dem habsuchtigen 
wichtig oder gut deucht, erscheint dem ehrgeitzigen oder sinnlichen Menschen 
in einer entgegengesezten Gestalt. Da folglich hier ganz andere Erfahrungen 
gmacht, und auf einen ganz andem Zweck bezogen werden, so konnen auch 
alle ubrigen nicht anders als auf eine ganz verschiedene Art gedacht werden, 
Hier konnen aber sehr gut zwey Menschen dieselbe Handlung zu thun 
scheinen, ohne dass es in der That dieselbe Handlung sey. Da haben alle 
Tugenden und Laster, nach der Verschiedenheit der Gesichtspunkte, einen 
verschiedenen Grund. Die Handlungen, nach gewissen Wirkungen zu 
urtheilen, konnen gut und gemeinnutzig, und der Geist welcher dieses Gutc 
thut, kann von der schlechtesten Art seyn. Da, wo eine Leidenschaft den Ton 
angiebt, da sind Religion, Tugend und Wahrheit nichts weiter als Mittel zu 
einem leidenschaftlichen Zweck, und werden insofem geschatzt, oder 
verlieren an unserer Achtung, sobald sie diesem entgegen sind. Aus dieser 
Quelle entstehen sodann alle falschen oder Scheintugenden, welche mehr 
schaden, als manche offenbare Laster, weil sie weniger bemerkt, und sogar 
nachgeahmt und bewundert werden. Diess ist es auch, was die KirchenvUter 
wollten, wenn sie die Tugenden der Heyden, als so viele glanzende Laster 
verschrieen; diess ist die Lehre von der Falschheit der menschlichen 
Tugenden, welche in den Werken eines La Bruyere, La 
Rochefoucauld, Helvetius, Be 1 legarde, 

F 1 e c h i e r , und so vieler Anderer so anschaulich dargestellt wird. Aus 
eben dieser Ursache hat jeder Mensch so viele dringende Veranlassungen, itm 
mistrauisch gegen seine Tugend zu seyn, und eben darum darfes Niemand 
befremden, wenn unser Eifer fur das Gute, nie oder selten, die ihm cigenen 
Fruchte hervorbringt. 

Die herrschenden Triebfedem bestimmen aber auch 2) die MoralllSl, 
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den Geist und Karakter einer Nation und eines Zeitalters. Sie bestimmen sogar 
den Grad der jedesmaligen Aufklarung, und sind die Vorlauffer und Grtinde 
des herannahenden Verfalles. Denn, da die Wirkungen von ihrer Ursache 
nieht getrennt werden konnen, so mussen auch die Wirkungen von jeder 
Leidenschaft allgemeiner werden, so bald sie selbst als die herrschende unter 
den Menschen erscheint. Da nun die leidenschaftlichen Triebfedem von 
ungleicher Art sind, und einige derselben als edler, andere als unedler 
belraehtet werden mussen; da die Sinnlichkeit und Liebe zur Bequemlichkeit 
zu den niedrigsten, die Eitelkeit und Habsucht zu den unedlem, und die 
I lerrschsucht sammt dem Ehrgeiz zu den edlem und hohem Passionen 
gehdren; so kann es auch auf keine Art gleichgiiltig seyn, welche dieser 
I ,eidenschaften in einem gegebenen Zeitalter unter den Menschen die 
( )berhand erhalten habe. Diess giebt einen ungleich zuverlassigem Maasstab 
von dem Verfall oder der Aufnahme einer Nation oder eines Jahrhunderts, als 
die wissenschaftliche Kultur! Dieser meiner Voraussetzung zufolge, verfallt 
ein Zeitalter, in welchem sich bey dem grossem Theil der Menschen die 
Triebfedern seiner Handlungen verschlimmem, und die Gesichtspunkte 
verengen. Der Verfall der wissenschaftlichen Kultur ist dann eine spatere sehr 
naltirliche Folge. Ein Zeitalter wird daher bliihend, und eine Nation in ihrem 
F lor und Aufnahme seyn, so lang die Unterscheidungen ihren Werth nieht 
verlieren, so lang es einem vemiinftigen Ehrgeitz nieht an Nahrung und 
Emumterung gebricht. Diess werden die Zeiten grosser Thaten und 
ausserordentlicher Menschen seyn. Es wird zwar in solchen Zeiten nieht an 
Slolz und Eigenliebe fehlen; aber in den Entwurfen und Gedanken des 
Ehrgeizigen, so lang der Ehrgeiz nieht in Eitelkeit ausartet, wird immer etwas 
( irosses und Gemeinniitziges seyn, welches Achtung verdient, und man 
vermag nieht, nach wahrer Ehre zu streben, ohne vorziigliche Talente und 
grosse Eigenschaften zu besitzen. Der, welcher im achten Sinne ehrgeizig ist, 
muss seiner Leidenschaft manches Opfer bringen, manche niedrige Begierde 
sehlachlen. Der Geschmack an sinnlicher Luft, wiirde, wenn er in seiner Seele 
herrschcnd wiirde, ein Hindemiss seiner Absichten werden. Die Freuden der 
Sinne kdnnen daher nie der Zweck seyn, welchen ein Geist, de rim gesegneten 
Andenken der Menschen zu leben gedenkt, sich zum nachsten Ziel seiner 
Wimschc und Begierden macht. Im Gegentheil, sobald der Gesichtspunkt sich 
verengt, sobald jeder nur fur sich denkt, der offentliche Geist sich vermindert, 
wenn jeder gleichgiiltig gegen das Allgemeine Schatze hauft, und sich in der 
Sinnlichkeit verlierl, wenn die Begierde, die sinnlichen Freuden des Lebens zu 
geniessen, sich aller Stiinde bemachtigt, wenn die Eitelkeit den Ton angiebt, 
und jeder nur scheinen, gliinzen, sich durch Titel, Rang, durch die ausserliche 
Fraehi, durch Kleider und Equipagen und andere Nichtswiirdigkeiten 
unterscheidcn will, dann vcrlallt ein solehes Zeitalter, und der Verfall eilt 
mil Kiesenschritten herbey, sobald der Wuchergeist und I labsuchl ihren 
gesammellen Vorralh verzehren, und sich in der Schwelgercy und Sinnlichkeit 


verlieren. DIess ist der Fall, sobald sich die Reichthumer vermehren, und die 
Begierde, zu erwerben und Schatze zu hauffen, sich des grossem Theils der 
Menschen bemachtigt. Tugend und Ehre sind in solchen Zeiten nichts weiter, 
als leere Namen, und jeder, welcher sich damit noch femerhin befassen 
wollte, kann nicth anders als lacherlich erscheinen. Alle Wiirden und 
Ehrenstellen werden in solchen Zeiten nur insofem gesucht, als sie den 
Genuss erleichtem und vermehren. Der sinnliche Genuss wird von nun an das 
lezte Ziel aller Thatigkeit; alles, was untemommen werden soli, wird nach 
dem Ertrag und nach Geldeswerth berechnet. 

Ganz andere Wirkungen erscheinen im Gegentheil, wenn die 
Begierde nach einem hohem Grad von Einfluss und Macht, sich der 
Menschen bemachtigt. Ergreift dieser Wunsch alle Stande, so ist nicht allein 
der Verfall, sondem die Anarchie und der Umsturz aller bestehender Ordnung, 
das, was zunachst bevorsteht: Sind aber deren, welche nach einer 
ausgedehntem Gewalt streben, nur Einige; sind es die, in deren Handen sich 
schon bereits ein Theil der offentlichen Gewalt befindet, — die Geistlichkeit, 
oder der Adel; die Grossen eines Reichs, oder das Haus der Gemeinen: — so 
entsteht daraus ein Machtwechsel, oder Veranderung in der Verfassung, 
welche dahin abzwecken kann, das Willkuhrliche in der Staatsverwaltung zu 
beschranken. 

Diess alles sollte hinlanglich beweisen, dass es auf keine Art 
gleichgultig sey, welche Triebfedem in jedem Zeitalter, die allgemein 
herrschenden sind. Nichts verdient daher so sehr die Aufmerksamkeit einer 
wachsamen und vemunftigen Regierung, als die jedesmalige Stimmung der 
Zeitgenossen, als zu wissen, wohin eigentlich der Strohm der Zeiten treibt, 
Diese Einsicht wird zwar nicht immer den Ubergang verhindem, aber sie wird 
ihn zuverlassig da, wo er nicht verhindert werden kann, erleichtem und 
unschadlicher machen. Dass aber manche Regierungen diese Kenntniss 
grosstentheils vemachlassigen, erscheint theils aus den Folgen und 
Wirkungen, welche erscheinen, theils aus den Mitteln, deren man sich 
bedienen will, um gewissen Ubeln zu steuem. Es erscheint noch deutlicher 
daraus, dass man dann erst an die Vorkehrungen denkt, wo man sich die 
Gegenwart des Ubels nicht weiter verbergen kann, wo folglich alle Anstalten 
zu spat kommen. 

Nous n’ecoutons d’instincts que ceux qui sont les n6tres, 

Et ne croyons le mal que quand il est venu. 

La Fontaine 

Ich nenne die Regierung weise, welche den Gang der Dinge zum 
vorhinein bestimmen kann auf ein .lahrh under! voraus, und weiter, als ihre 
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Ilian one person exists who, whether they heCieve 
themseCves to he acting with the greatest perfection in 
accordance with Stoic morality or even with the principCes 
of Christian morality, wouCdupon cCoser examination he 
not the worse for it if they wouCd instead act and think hike 
<i true Epicurean. That even religion and exaCted 
yhilosophicaC systems are unahCe to to rebuff this contagion 
(*/ sensuality is a commonpCace confirmed hy the history of 
Hie different churches and the exampCes set hy so many of 
the (,jre at and TowerfuC. 

They Cove reCigion, sweetedto the sense 


Untergebene, sieht, die Ursachen kennt, das Grosse in dem Kleinen entdecken 
kann, und sich auf die Zeichen versteht. 

When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks; 

When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 

When the sun sets, who doth not look for night? 

Untimely storms make men expect a dearth: 

K. Richard III. Act II. Sc. 3. 

Wie vermag eine Regierung Andere zu retten, deren Dauer selbst 
bedroht wird? Wie kann in Zeiten, wo das Verderben allgemein ist, eine 
Regierung sich schmeicheln, dass sie allien der unergriffene Theil sey? Durch 
welche Reskripte, durch welche Menschen will sie dem Verderben steuem, 
wenn die, deren Mitwirkung sid sich bedienen will, bey dem allgemeinen 
Verderben zu gewinnen glauben? durch welche Vorstellungen will sie auf 
solche Menschen wirken, wenn alles, was ehedem heilig und ehrwurdig war, 
was iiber ein niedrigeres lnteresse den Geist erheben kann, ihren Untergebnen 
als thdricht und lacherlich erscheint? In solchen Zeiten entsteht zwar bey dem 
vernOn ftigeren Theil der Menschen das Bediirfniss nach hdhem Grundsatzen, 
man erkennt ihren Werth, und glaubt einzusehen, dass auf diesem Weg 
geholfen werden kdnnte; aber es halt schwer und kann noch weniger mit 
cinemmal geschehen, dass ihr zu tief gesunkenes Ansehen und Einfluss 
wicder hcrgestellt werde. Es bleibt daher nichts iibrig, als die Folgen seiner 
I'rUhcrn Fahrltissigkeit zu erdulden, geduldig abzuwarten, was erfolgen wird, 
und Itlr die Zukunll vorsichtiger zu werden. Denn das unzuverltlssigste aller 
Mittel wtlrde der/wangseyn, welcher nie die Gesinnungen veredelt, und zu 
alien Zeiten nichts weiter, als I leuchler hervorgebracht hat. 
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JA goocC Cuxurious paCatabCe faith. 

Thus vice ancC godliness a preposterous pair 
Tide cheek byjowC. 'But churchmen hoCd the reins. 
Tind when e’er Xings wouCd Cower CCergy greatness, 
They Cearn too. Cate, what pow’r the preachers have 
TCnd whose the subjects are. 

The system of refined sensuaCity, say I, is the system 
of most peopCe. for because each of our acts must be viewed 
as a means to reach a certain end; because each end has its 
own means, andpreciseCy these means are what betrays the 
true nature of the end; because it becomes necessary for 
each person in whatever situation they find themseCves to 
acquire an appropriate degree of honor, infCuence, and 
fortune, and in acquiring them onCy a very few peopCe will 
not exceed the necessary Omits;— thus they can cCaim, 
with out running the risk of erring, that whenever any 
person whose deeds betray an excessive propensity toward 
sensuaCity, vanity, ambition, and greed attempts to gain 
more of such goods than he ought, that this persons deeds 
are either denying the future and his continued existence 
or are not in harmony with themseCves with regard to this 
object. 'We can reCiabCy make the assumption that such 
peopCe do not undertake to do the best thing for the best 
reasons, and that consequentCy their moraCity is based on 
very mutabCe principCes. 

This cannot andshouCdnot shock anyone. The system 
of refined sensuaCity is the one every human being becomes 
acquainted with first. Bveryone receives encouragement in 
it from the appearance and exampCes provided by so main/ 
others. So much of their experience supports this theory. 
That is why it is the system that appears the most proven 
and reCiabCe to the most people. 
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Tvery human being first [earns via the pl l ’ asur7n ^ °f 
l he senses; these friends and companions of our d 0ll _ are 
not (ike our Cater e art hCy friends; they do not a(f on us ’ 
even in oCdage. JA nature as mixed as human n f ur ecan 
never compCeteCy do without the sensory pCeasuC^' , e 
purely mentaC creature of reason is braggadocio > 
pi a I ding from the ivory tower, and a deception/ , 1 

In/ egoism which pride introduced It costs ourf 11 ’ 
winch want to rise above the sensory world, a d^ re ^ 
el/ort that more frequently results in fantasy ' 

\ndwe seldom succeed in mastering one passiof lv 
Hilling another passion to our aid. 

In contrast, aCCmentaCpCeasures are a y e /V 
in quaintance. To acquire a taste for it, to know ' a . 
thought itself can be your own, inexhaustible ww s df in 3 07 
enpnfment, a per son must have done a great dew °J 
thinking, for a Cong time. [Add to this the fact 
i\ i ei lain of their current existence, but they af 7 
mill uncertain of their future existence. In simile 
ahull ions, even reason seems to suggest that yol 1 5 
,p\’i’ more consideration to what is certain than a lS 
uncertain. .And, finaCCy, because sensuaC pCeasuf s ow $ a 
goiil that is so cCose, and satisfies the most impef i0US °f our 
item es; because every person, for as Cong as thef remain 
he i e, is surrounded by sensory objects, cannot 
I hem selves from their bodies, and gets to know u , 0 
he/oi e getting to know the nature of that which 7 1)7 s ln 
in; mul because the demands for this hatter kncf le ^ 
happen to be weaker and Cesser; because, finady> a 
il el/ appears to make an end of this mentaC gaf e so 
ite pendent on the body— thus the system of ref in . if\ere 
emnalily may seem to be an erroneous system, p 
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are few errors more naturaC andforgivaBCe. It wiCC take a 
great deaC of effort to Bring humanity Bach from it, But a 
great deaC depends on our succeeding in doing so. 

.Appearance and sensory perception are certainCy 
against it; But appearance and sensation are aCso against 
the Copernican system. 'When appearances are corrected By 
other appearances, and sensations By stiCC other sensations, 
the resuCts are resuCts of a h igh er type. .And every sensation 
must appear a deception which can contain no truth unCess 
ad our knowCedge Be destroyed. .Appearances aCone thus 
cannot decide, But rather the resuCt of comparing 
appearances with other appearances. The reasons, the 
causes, th e purposes of such appearances are wh at give us 
information about the nature of many matters. 

This so ostensiBCe system of sensuadty , considered 
unshakaBCe in the eyes of so many worCdCy peopCe, is thus a 
faCse and inadequate system. 

It is faCse Because it is obvious that thinking is a 
higher and more noBCe task than eating and gorging, 
Because it is impossiBCe for a dfigher thing to exist for the 
sake of something Lower without turning ad order on its 
head and contradicting itseCf. for what is a J-Cigher thing 
when it is worth Cess than something Worse ? The vaCue of 
sensory andphysicaCpCeasure must decrease as soon as one 
succeeds in convincing oneseCf that, inprincipCe, every 
physicaC pCeasure is a mentaC pCeasure. for what is the most 
physicaC of pCeasures, the most sensory of aCC joys, without 
sensation? .And this sensation itseCf, what is it But an idea? 
Xnjoyment is thus imagination, and even the Biggest 
g Button of aCC wants nothing more from even the most 
sensuaC of acts than to obtain the idea of how something 
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Ill sics. Thus he is feeding his mind by feeding his body. 'But 
he is feeding his mind in the most imperfect way because it 
expands the range of his ideas very littCe . 

SecondCy. Tfo human being who draws a distinction 
be I ween himseCf and unreasoning animats can disagree 
I ha I a certain type of sensuadty exists that is of Cow worth 
even in the eyes of sensuaCpeopCe. There are urges that, 
though they bead to pCeasure, distinguish themseCves by a 
sort of nobility and greatness. There are other urges the 
unimpeded and unlimited satisfaction of which brings 
people disgrace, dishonor, and disaster. Therefore, that 
which makes ambition and the thirst for power nobCer than 
avarice, what eCevates even greed itseCf above the tendency 

10 gluttony, must aCso be considered the reason why 

am hi turn and the thirst for power are not the highest and 
nobles l of aCC the impuCses. for why are they better than 
avarice or gluttony? SureCy it is because they require a 
greater usage of reason, because they are the product of a 
more compCete mentaC deveCopment. 'Reason andmentaC 
development thus determine the vaCue; and any system in 
which the mind can deveCop the most wiCC appear truer and 
more worth y of humanity than systems in which the mind 
develops Cess. 

This system appears without a doubt to be the one 
Whose point of view is mentaC enjoyment, the system that 
considers mankind a creature that is going to endure, that 
tell no limits to our deveCopment, by extending our 

1 1 \ fs fence beyond the limits of this Cife. for where perfection 
oi development are unlimited, doubtCess there deveCopment 
will be greater than anywhere where everything is mereCy 
begun without ever being finished] where there even is no 
led son why deveCopment is begun but not brought to 
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compCetion. 

ThirdCy, this can be seen even more cCearCy when we 
consider the changes that bebief in the future causes in our 
behavior, when we see the spirit and the nature of the 
actions that show consideration for the future, and when 
we run across actions that, without a connection to the 
future, are either quite simpCy impossible or are 
undertaken with incomparabCy Cess dignity. 

There are many peopCe who make their outward 
efficacy the goaC of their desires and judge the measure of 
their true perfection by it. Their peace and happiness 
depend more on others, on circumstances, then on 
themseCves. So they are often frustrated, and their state of 
mind becomes an inexhaustibCe source of their misery. On 
the other hand, to limit aCC efficacy to one’s inner state, to 
the ennobCement of one’s fundament aC convictions— to 
convince oneseCf that aCC outward efficacy couCd have no 

other purpose to realize that this is a purpose that can 

survive in every one of Cife’s situations, in a dungeon or 
upon a throne— to become convinced that virtue, 
t he p e rfe ct ions of the mind, are 
everything, that h app in es s and misery 
are based upon them, that aCC other 
coincidences concern a body Cinked to 
us, not us our s e Cv e s. Though through 
this body they can for a time be a 
burden to us, show us down, because it 
is our took, they cannot make us 
unh app ier if they have not caused any 
det erior at ion in the mind. —To beCieve 
that every opp o r t unit y fo r e xp ressing 
or exercising virtue is a ha pp y thing 
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lor humankind") 

*» caCmCy en dur in g pain, enduring 
diJJicuCt work, recognizing 
dauntCessness in the face of danger as a 
virtue, and being abCe, in tke midst of 
the inevitabCe fee king of aversion, to be 
li u p p y t kat you kav e t kis virtue and 
are abCe to exercise it now—tofeeC tkat 
p (l I t e n c e and stea dfa st courage are 
virtues, tkat aCC who endure wiCC prove 
t hems e Cv es better, mor e p e rfe c t 
p e op t e" ) — to enjoy aCCtke eartk’s bounty, and to be abCe 
\ utility to do without it when you must— to Cimit yourseCf to 
your status in Cife, to recognize tke CowCiness of it, and, tike 
I tie snaiC, be abCe to convince yourseCf tkat aCC those 
He iiut i fuC and and spCendidCy adorned butt erf ties are 
Hoiking better, and, because of their caterpiCCar descent, are 
III no way to be enviedj—wkiCe observing how aCCthis so 
. II vied spCendor ends, and how whining then, just Like 


) Whal the world call misfortunes and affliction, 

I hesc arc not ills; else would they never fall, 
i Ml heaven’s first favorites and the best of men; 

The gods, in bounty, work up storms about us, 

Thill give mankind occasion to exert 
riieii hidden strength, and throw out into practice 
V if Inis, that shun the day, and lie conceal’d 
III (lie smooth seasons, and the calms of life. 

Cato. Act 2. 

titti ve’s notes on Cicero. 

) I own my humble life, good friend, 

Snail was I born, and snail shall end, 

And what’s a buttcrlly? at best 
He’s but a caterpillar drest. 

And all thy race, a numerous feed 
Shall prove a caterpillar breed. 

G a y. fab. | i 1 1. 1 
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over exuberance now, knows no moderation— to do nothing 
for fame or for vanity, and to strive more for good deeds 
than gCorious ones— to never become dejected over the 
adverse resuCts of a defeat, but rather to believe that you 
never acted to disadvantage if you were improved by your 
actions— to finaCCy be abCe to say to yourseCf, with 
consoCation and confidence: 

Je reste sans desirs sur tout ce qui doit etre. 

Vans Ce briCCiant fracas ouj’ai Cong temps vefu 
J’ai tout vu, tout goute, tout revu, tout connu. 

J’ai rempli pour mapart Ce theatre frivoCe. 

Si chacun n’y restoit que Ce temps de sa roCe, 

Tout seroit a sapCace, et Con ne verroit pas 
Tant de gens eterneCs, dont Ce Tubdc est Cas. 

£e monde use j)our moi, n’apCus rien qui me touche , 
Tt c’est pour Cui sauver un reveur si farouche 
Qu’ etranger desormais a Ca societe 
Je viens de mes deserts c here her Cobscurite. 

S i dn e y. . Act II. Sc. 2. 

to be capable of this, whiCe always remaining the same 
person— this requires a mentaC attitude that cannot exist 
without the belief in our continued existence; and it 
certainly wouCd be hard to j)rove that such a mentaC 
attitude would be more toCerabCe for our peace of mind, and 
thus more desirable and better, than its opposite. 

I may be wrong, but that at Ceast has been my 
experience. Nothing raises the human mind above aCCoJ 
Cife’s dangers and disagreeable circumstances, nothing eases 
the transition to another system of things, as much as I he 
conviction that this Cife is the preparation and practice foi 
a better and higher Cife. Let no one say that unbettevers loo 
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are capabCe of tearing asunder the s hackCes of this Cife and 

I Ini* proving that unbeCief also has its heroes. Quite the 
i out r ary. This “ strength ” is mereCy impotence and 

we ok ness. 

Rebus in augustis, faciCe est contemner e vitam 
fortius idefacit, qui miser esse potest. 

M art iaC. Lib. XI. Tp. 56. 

'But this w or Cd seems to have been made for 
( 1 1 e s a r. .And if power is indeed the greatest thing 
humanity can strive for, then to most people this world 
must appear futiCe, and of the Cowest nature. On the other 
hand, if humanity’s purpose is the deveCopment of its higher 
powers, if human beings have to suffer through many an 
evil and deprivation for the purpose of achieving this end; 

I I I he greatness of our minds can onCy be demonstrated by 
our steadfast endurance of these eviCs, and considers them 

10 be just so many means to this end:— then this worCdis not 
I m Caesar aCone. This worCd is for every human being, 
without exceptions. .And pCentifuCmateriafwouCd exist for 
every human being’s mentaC deveCopment; for those who 

> temCfastCy endure troubCe wouCdbe behaving more 

I easonabCy and better than the weahdngs who desert their 
pints' to avoid its effects. This strength, so important in this 
world, thus gives the system of refined sensuadty to none of 
il\ confessors.— This system provides no soCid reasons for 

pi act icing the arts of patience and imperturbabiCity, and 
\p'l these are the two virtues that cost us so much, that are 

11 > little noticed and appreciated, that show the most 

gi eat ness of mind, and are absoCuteCy essentiaCfor peacefuC 

I I ml happy en joy ment of Cife. 

.And these virtues, so essentiaC to humanity, these 
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weCCsprings of genuine, unfCagging courage, the worCcCto aCC 
appearances has branded as disgraceful and decCared 
cowardice! That aCone shouCd he enough to prove fanity’s 
share in that which we cad good or virtuous. That is 
preciseCy what makes it so hard to practice these virtues: 
that peopCe standout so CittCe whde doing so andean reap 
onCy contempt. .And so, no man on earth suffers as much or 
as hard than he who suffers without any witnesses. 

Ide doCet vere, qui sine teste doCet. 

J{e who suffers the worst, the king rohhed of his 
throne who dies an unjust death, can count on the worCds 
sympathy, and this aCone eCevates his mind in a not usuaC 
manner and causes his suffering to he reduced, for great 
undeserved misfortune can in fact fid one’s souC with pride. 
And sufferers who can count on having sympathizers wid 
find their miseries reduced hy haCf 

In contrast, there is another type of woe which is 
incomparahCy more sensitive. No one experiences it more 
than the man who cares more for others than for himself 
whose emotion is too warm for virtue and human welfare 
the man who can realize naught in this world of his 
compassionate heart’s demands, of what his better 
convictions ted him about the way the world and human! I y 
ought to be. Seeing the hordes of peopCe who think 
themselves great for the most worthless of reasons and have 
not the slightest notion, not even remotely, of what the y 
ought to be— experiencing the pride and arrogance oj the 
most despicable peopCe— and, for things that wouCd generate 
respect and admiration in the eyes of reasonable judges, 
being misjudged and maticiousCy spoken oj for one’s most 
charitabCe acts, being mocked and ridicuCed for one’s most 
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e/e v'< tied and truest convictions— finding no one to share 
one's sorrows, into whose souC one could pour the 
i ontpuis ions of one’s heart— seeing that no one has ears to 
hear and eyes to see, that ad hearts are fided with self- 
interest aCone, and that wisdom cads out in the streets 
without being heard, that every type of foods hues s now sets 
the lone and attracts heaps of wondering admirers— seeing 
how everything seems to he aimed at attaining and 
pei pet uating the empire of arrogance, malice, and 
hi i in I ness— experiencing how unceasing disapproval the 
o phis tries of what appears wisdom, and a general', 

i onlagious exampCe set hy adcCasses of society widin the 
end shake the foundations of the best convictions and make 
them appear laughable anduseCess—andfor these reasons 
having to say to oneseCf in the end 

A cjuoi me sert ma triste probite, 

iln'd mieux sentir, quej’ai tout merite? 

amt I tins running the risk of becoming a traitor and 
di'wi ter to one’s convictions and virtue— Cet no one cCaim to 
#<»* vu l nous who has not urgentCy feCt the torments of this 
,p lei and, during them, the needfor higher principles. .And 

ii hat especially is aperson supposed to do who, of the 
thousand millions ofpeopCe on this planet, belongs to no 
one/ ('More than one person on this planet finds himself in 
this position.) Who must say to himself, more than once, the 
hlids and beasts of the field know where they are going to 
list, and I alone do not know who is going to take me up?") 


Ce garcon si frais, si fleuri et d’une si hele sante est seigneur d’une 
iihbaye et de dix autrcs benefices. Tous ensemble lui rapportent 26000 Liv. de 
revenues, donl il n’esl pay6 qu’en mddailles d’or. Ilya ailleurs six vingt 
Inmilles qui n’ont point d’habit pour sc couvrir, el qui manquent souvent de 
pain. Leur pauvret^ est extreme, et honteuse: — Quid partage! Et cela ne 
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“I am myseCf aCone.”—To be sure, these are situations in 
which aCCthe ethics of refined sensuality faCC mute, where 
aCC ear thCy sources of reassurance are exhausted, where, 
thus, one wouCd say injustice and reason: 

Lift up our hands! 

JAnd seek for heCp and pity from above 
for earth andfaithCess men wid give us none. 

“Row e. £. Ieanne (gray. JAct 4. 

J Anyone in such a situation who nevertheCess remains 
happy to he aCive and true to his primary convictions, and 
can believe that even on this rough path he widnot miss his 
goaC—who demands nothing more than the wish 

Magne pater 'Divum, saevos punire tyrannos 
J-Caut alia ratione veCis, cum dir a libido 
Moverit ingenium fervent i tincta veneno, 

Tertutem videant, intabescantque relicta. 

T ers ius. Sat. 3. 

j Anyone , say I, who has reached this great mentaC height in 
their convictions must truCy know more Casting goods than 
this Larth is capabCe of providing. OnCy the beCief in one's 
continuing existence canproduce this. 

The souC, secur’d in her existence, smiCes 
JAt the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shaCCfade away, the sun himseCf 
(jrow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

'But thou shaCt f Courts h in immortaC youth, 


prouve-t-il clairement uu avenir? 


L a 13 r u y 6 r o, 
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'Unhurt amidst the wars of e Cements, 

'The wrecks of matter and the crush ofworCds. 

( a to. JAct y. Sc. i. 

\/es! It is the prospect of a better future aCone that 
gives our minds this strength. TAnyone who thinks or speaks 
olliei wise does not recognize his heart’s secret workings. 'Me 
toes not know that every human being has his or her own 
y I i'iii of happiness, and that even the strongest among us 
i nn only remain strong and unshakable until the Cast basis 
bn I heir wishes and hopes begins to teeter and sway. Me 
ini » not know that in such situations aCC heroes wiCC change 
i He 1 1 mil ure, and the most courageous wiCC grow faint of 
th iii I Wherever courage exists, there too you wiCC aCways 
flint 1 1 prospect of support and aid. JAnd aCC greatness and 
i" i severance depend on the nature of this support, 
linn efore nothing is Cess deserving of our admiration than 
main/ an n n flagging courage. Terhaps nothing is Cess 

■ 01 lliy of being boasted about. Many who persevere wiCC 
flml themselves, shouCd they ever examine the situation 
ilitpai haCCy, forced to admit that their weak and sensitive 

hie has 1 10 1 yet been affected at aCC. They wiCC discover the 
till m nonyue red idea that keeps their courage aCive. OnCy 

■ < Hen Hits support starts to totter, when aCCprospects 

i • npptar, when aperson’s best convictions dissoCve into 
III li ions and appear as such, when you canfindno aspect 
of hope or help anywhere— that is when despair wiCC storm 
llle gales, and the greatest hero wiCC appear the smallest, 
fill' I everyday sort of person. 

'None of this is speculation. Avhat I am writing here 
line from the innermost basis ofmysouC. Terhaps 
i ii i mi ishtnco and necessity have enabCed me to experience 
fn< benefits of such principles more than other people have. 
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In the times when people were sCancCering me, clamoring 
about me, denying me, and misjudging me, when so many 
who did not even know me hike vidage dogs began to howC 
in chorus as soon as one of them started to howC, and even 
today when they stid do not seem to tire of it, I have indeed 
feCt most deep by the injustice that has been my fate. JAnd 
yet it seemed bearabbe to me, because I couCdsay to myself \ 
that there is a (jod who knows you better than these pe op fi’ 
do. They are judging you on the basis of their 
understanding and their interests. JA time w id come when 
they wiCCfaCC siCent and be ashamed of what they do. It ma\f 
come here and now, or it may occur elsewhere.") 


Zur Beruhigung so vieler Anderer, welche sich aus ahnlichen 
Ursachen mit mir in einer Lage befinden, mogen vielleicht nachstehende 
GrOnde aus La Bruyeres Charakteren,ihre Wirkung nicht 
ganz verfehlen. 

Ceux, qui sans nous connoitre assez, pensent mal de nous, ne nouN 
font pas de tort. Ce n’estpas nous qu’ils attaquent, c’est le fantome de leur 
imagination. — 

Ce qui me soutient et me rassur contre les petits dedains que j*cNNliyf 1 
quelquefois des grands et de mes egaux. C’est que je me diess a moi mflme; 
ces gens ne veulent peut-etre qu’a ma fortune, et ils sont raison: elle est hlen 
petite. Ils m’adoreroient, si j’etois ministre. 

Les deux tierces de ma vie sont ecoulees; pourquoi tant m’enquieiet 
sur ce qui me reste? la plus brilliant fortune, ne merite point le tourment q lie i 
me donne, ni les petitesses, ou je me surprends, ni les humiliations, ni Ion 
hontes, que j’essuye. Trente ans detruiront ce colosse de puissance, qu'on m 
voyoit bien qu’a force de lever la tete. Nous disparoitrons, moi, qui je Nil In || 
peude chose, et ceux que je contemplois si avitement, etde qui j’esptSrol# 
toute ma grandeur. Le meilleur de tous les biens, c’est le repos, la retraile el [\m 
endroit qui soit son domaine. — 

Dans cent ans le monde subsistera encore en son entire. Ce sera le 
meme theatre et les memes decorations. Ce ne seront plus les mSmos tcteum 
Tout ce qui se rejouit sur une grace rc^ue, ou ce qui sattrisle el se dtSs&Npere 
sur un refus — tous auront disparus de dessus la terre. II s’avance dtJjA suf [§ 
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'There are moments in wh ich, my mind dares to take a 
filthier flight above humanity’s usuaCway of thinking. In 
tHi h moments, I entertain the hedef that I have discovered 
1 1 i afferent and better system of things. I, together with 
ill hers, appear to my self to be destined for greater things 
l him wallowing down here with those of my kind, piling up 
(Wlm v upon idiocy and error upon error, only to putrefy 
tJMi/ disappear forever. In such moments, I believe that I 
hare discovered how the present arises from the past, and 
ffilW a series of incaCcuCabCe consequences arises from the 
pt'psent an dpr esses forward towards a common goal. In 
teeing myself at such a height and gazing in aCC directions— 
haw utterly different do aCC things appear to me? 3-Cow 
muill all that greatness down beCow now becomes. SAs I soar 
higher a nd higher, one unknown country after another 
H ppears before me. .My horizons expandas I rise, and I 
hi eat he more freeCy. for my confessions and cares remain 
fie la iv, in the depths where their objects lie. 

These moments are the happiest of my Cife. dCere is 
Will 1 1 a J become aware of how much a certain spirit of mind 
l all at compCish, and thus how crucial it is that it be 
genuine and the best. M such times I do not just 
i fini/n abend certain higher teachings, I believe that IfeeC 
Mli mi I heir object lies before me andpenetrates my being. 


IhMlre cPaulres hommes; qui vont jouer dans une meme piece les memes 
\ 0 \ ch , Ms dvanouironl a leur lour, el ceux, qui ne sonl pas encore, un jour ne 
Ntfi'onl plus. De nouveaux acleurs onl pris leur place. Quel sont a faire sur une 
pcrNonnage de Comedie? — 

S' il arrive, que les mechanls vous haYssenl el vous perseculenl, les 
goiiN de bien vous conseillenl, de vous humilier devanl Dieu, pour vous mellre 
i’ll garde cenlre la vanile qui pourroil vous venir de deplaire a des gens de ce 
iwruelire etc. ele. 
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and I feeT the existence of a (jod and tfie necessity of my 
continuing existence, as much as I feeC that I myself exist. 
IVhen I am in this mood, nothing seems wiser and more 
reasonable than this system of things. I can rejoice in my 
fate and convince myseCf that this path is the onCy one 
beading to my happiness. 

'But abas! I think like this onCy for moments at a time. 
.And then my mind sinks from its higher f Tight hack down 
to Barth. I become flesh and bCood and am no better than 
others, think and act just Tike them , and marveT and quake 
before things I had just convinced my seTf were inane.— Bind 
is the nature of humanity! That is how much we need the 
outTook into the future, to diminish our conceit, tofeeT 
ourseTves weak, smaTT, and imperfect, for nothing is more 
unbearabTe and impetuous than a person who is too pTeasett 
with himseTf. 

.ATT moraT infirmities come from underestimating 01 
overestimating one's own worth. Nothing forgets its 
common origin so compTeteTy; nothing is so arrogant and 
impertinent, nothing has so much difficuTty coming to 
moraT consciousness and a genuine understanding of one V 
seTf, than a person who is onTy aware of his strengths, 
before whom everything bends, who onTy Tives among h i s 
own kind or peopTe more TowTy than he; who never finds 
out by comparison with Nig her and Better things wbal and 
how much he stiTT Tacks. Such peopTe, peopTe never repulse, i . 
by bad Tuck, absoTuteTy have to be brought into proximity 
with such things that they are forced to say to themselves , 
and admit, that they Tose by comparison. These giants mu I 
be pTaced next to a tower, and this tower must itself be 
budt at the foot of a high mountain. Ble who thinks himself 
great must be brought into the presence of someone 


iter. :He Before whom aCC Bow must see BimseCfforcecCto 
bow lo someone EligCer. To tBis end, morality must 
it t/i mint peopCe witB oBjects tBat make t Bern fee C smaCC; It 
"ii is I (i sk tBem to fad down in order to stand up tBe 
li eater; it must confront tBem, as tBey are, witB wBat tBey 
•ii > t iipaBle of Becoming, tBeir Cifetime versus 'Eternity, and 
i lo ii I nnc ied spCendor versus Qod and Nature; it must use 
onli nsts to sBake tBeir seCf- confidence; peopCe must 
pei lence and Become convinced By deed tBat tBings exist 
•in onigaraBCy stronger and mightier tBan tBemseCves. TBis 
mmiit king of nature must meet tBe tBousand Cords 
mightier I Ban Be. TBus 

s i Vieu n' exist ait pas, iCfaudrait Cinventer. 

Mae Ce sage Cannonce, et que Ces rots Ce craignent. 

'Hots, si vous m’opprimez, si vos grandeurs 
ilildaignent 

Ces p tears de Cinnocent, que vous faites couCer, 

Mon vengeur est au cieC; apprenez a tremBCer. 
lei est au moins Ce fruit dune utiCe croyance — 

\li! Caissons aux Bumains Ca crainte et Cesperance! 

Vo It a i re. Ep. 97. 


KoHiing iv more saCuBrious to Bumans tBan tBe feeling of 
M* ' " wn weakness. TcndnotBing stimuCates tBis feeCing 
•in 1 vigorously tBan comparison witB tBe greatest ofaCC— 
llh I lei inly and witB Qod. 


I hose ideas contain a magic, creative power. 

I'long/i it, oar entire system of desires is forced to cBange, 

I mi w Hie nature of everytBing cBanges. TBe great 
i'Hii'v mm all, and tBe smaCC Becomes great, for not Bing 

nn vein great wBen tBe contempt for it is even greater. 

II II iv only Hungs tBat witCBave value wit'CBe wliat 


accompanies us into the unknown country from which no 
mortaC ever returns— they are the inner characteristics, l Hi 
state and nature of our mind, its education, and the 
convictions that hetray its majesty and exceCCence. That is 
when the body exists for the sake of the mind, and the 
materiaC worCd for the sake of the spirit. That is when our 
thinking about humanity must needs he revised, for it will 
not he deeds or their consequences that determine our 
vaCue hut rather the mind behind these deeds. That is when 
every excessive endeavor for externaC good wid appear, 
though crowned with the happiest of successes, nothing 
more than shortsigh ted idiocy that has missed the reaC 
objective. OnCy then wiCCit hepossihCe to make the great 
sacrifices that in the system of epicurean wisdom appear hi 
he both unreasonahCe and the greatest of aCC irreCevancie\ 

The greatness and majesty of the mind that on the 
strength of its nature, sacrificing one’s own advantages, 
rises above ad Cower interests and rushes to the aid of 
others, truCy are characteristics that the worCd cannot do 
without, that even the most sebfish person wouCdbe most 
reCuctant to miss in hisfedow creatures. “But without Hie 
point of view that rises above the narrow boundaries of 
this Cife, no contempt for great dangers and no devotion 
and seCf sacrifice arepossibCe without idiocy and 
inconsequence. This greatness is thus the resuCt of dlusion 
and stupefaction, or of a temperament suitabCe thereto, of o 
situation fud of desperation.— It Coses aCCvaCue because it lj 
not the resuCt ofprincipCes,from a higher spirit of mind 
brought about by them, as Cic ero says: 

Necesse est, quifortis sit, eundem esse magni annul, 

qui magni animi invictum, qui invictus sit, evm i ■'* : 

humanas despicere atque infra se posilas arbitral I 
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Ci c er o. 

hi win I His grandeur of mind, peopCe must be jmt in a 
** • mo n where they are capabCe of desiring Cess aCCthe 
/• 'tiffs Hint the greater portion of humanity demands so 
ininioderateCy. To he ahCe to do this, humanity must, as I 
f iitv ah eady proven above, become acquainted with more 
t ( ling goods and steadfast Cy pursue this objective. A.CC 
gnu i cnee shows that nothing is more abCe to diminish the 
nii/nnU of l he present than the prospect of a better future, 
the system of genuine moraCity and virtue thus absoCuteby 
tinnol do without this so fruit fuC manner of thinking. 


•) Morality is just as unabCe to do without this 
itm •'/'/ o I ‘Perfection as it is abCe to do without an 
cl ye, 1 1 in'. Hut this concept is dependent on what purpose 
■Ht< Hunks humanity has. .A person who is going to 
illuigpcar tomorrow wiCC certainfy have a different purpose 
llhin n being of his kindwhose existence is though t to 
f !*Mf nine on. 

In every human being, there is an unremitting drive 
(iMt'fi) d the improvement of their inner and outer 
i endilions—towardperfectioning. .ACC human beings want 
It' be, onw belter, according to their concept of better, than 
ffii u/ are a I I his moment. Hut this drive cannot become 
rib i Ih'c whilst peopCe stiCC Cack a goaCthat they want to 
(Here, 'This goads an i de a C;for since it is to be achieved 
MM hi i ned into reality, it cannot be anything aCready in 
t* * i I cnee. Thus at this time it cannot have any reality 
kI hie human imagination. If for this reason we would 
ih lie lo ban Hie ideal or find it foolish, all human activity 
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wouCd either cease or drift about aimCessCy in 
misconceptions; no one wouCcC be abCe to determine what 
they are working toward and what they ought to become. 
TeopCe wouCd beCieve themseCves everything, andaCC 
progress, aCC deveCopment of our strengths, wouCd come to a 
standstiCC. 

Thus, every person has to know what they want to 
become. They must have an ideaC. .And there is no one who 
does not have one. Though this ideaC everyone has in mind 
is not always the bestpossibCe of its type, it remains 
nevertheCess the TCighest and'Best thing that such a person 
is thinking at the moment. It is cCear that this wiCC 
generate a great variety ofideaCs, and that in different 
peopCe they wiCC contradict each other in the most striking 
ways and not be of the same worth. NevertheCess, aCCthew 
ideaCs are and remain, without exception, behavior aC 
archetypes that different peopCe have in mind. And these 
modeCs wiCC operate as such. 

dCowever, whdst this variation in and contradict ion 
of our ideaCs persist, with the result that we use them to 
determine very CittCe,for everything depends on the truth 
and accuracy of our ideaCs; because, too, no one will be ahC$ 
to comprehend and refute one other:— therefore the first 
and primary obCigation of reason andmoraCity is to mu ho 
unmistakeabCe progress in correcting the varying ideals 
and even moraCity andpubCic taste. The success fuC 
compCetion of this business must necessariCy resuCt in the 
instant and permanent eCimination of the greatest 
impediments for both. The fact that this business remain 
incompCete in our day is proven by the persistence of 
contradiction. The contradictions seem even to muliight 
rather than diminish. 
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1 When we are thus forced hy our drive toward 
tier lection to move Beyond the 'UsuaC and the JActuaC, 

/•#'< 1 1 use in the midst of the 'UsuaC andthe JActuaCwe do not 
Imd the modeCs we require; when we thus find ourseCves 
I m i ed to seek something Better in everything good, in every 
type and cCass:— who can hoCdit against us when we do not 
In p there But But continue comparing ideaCs untdwe have 
i tiu ove red something that is “Best, Beyondwhich our 
imagination is unaBCe to traveC. for even something that is 
m ei eh i Better wdC not pacify our drive toward perfection, 
whilst (Caws remain visiBCe. 

'Non est Bonitas, esse medorem pessimo. 

£ a B er ius . 3 

Whoever knows a man’s ideaC knows the whoCe man 
and understands his moraCvaCue in its entirety. This ideaC 
i ant a i ns the scrupuCous index By whose prices everyone 
w ill I >ui/ or sell— If you know a man’s ideaC, you can 
it lad >l\f predict the way in which he wiCC Behave upon 
i i'i him occasions, andwhat he wiCC crave or ignore, for in 
a pei uni’s ideaC are concentrated aCC his ideas about what is 
nnh/iie, super B, and good, that, in this worCd, regarding 
i i'i him matters, aperson has himseCf seen, experienced, 
and discovered through comparisons with other things. 
i hie’s ideal expresses the entire scope of one’s knowCedge, 
iMirs more or Cess refined taste, incCuding the highest 
ahfi'i live of one’s desires. This ideaC enaBCes us to 
lindfi stand things that we wouCd otherwise understand 
iinde dillerently or not at all Our ideaC, if not improved ', 


I miiHlnlnr's note: The source of this quote would appear to he Publilius Syrus, in 
ha i 
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also contains the grounds for our rebeCCiousness against aCC 
more reasonahCe convictions, against reason’s most 
pCausibCe proofs, and against many an institution and p Can 
that wouCd serve the common good Certain things, 
especiaCCy certain higher moraC truths, are simpCy 
incomprehensibCe for very Carge numbers of peopCe, who, 
whdst they continue to Cack the necessary key, the suitahCe 
ideaC, can do naught hut see them as mere foohshness. 

'What we current Cy consider great, the greatest, wiCC appear 
to us impossihCe, smaCC, CowCy, insignificant, and unworthy 
of our efforts, whiCe we yet Cack something greater, 'WhiCe 
we stiCC Cack this knowCedge, it wiCC remain equaCCy 
impossihCe for us to act accordingCy. 

'When, thus, a person does not comprehend great 
truths, or has no understanding thereof, he may say to 
himseCf with mat hematicaC certainty that his ideaC is not 
the best and that he himseCf is not that which he ought to he 
and couCd become. J-Ce may be convinced that even the be si 
of his deeds do not stem from the purest of sources; aCCof 
our deeds and opinions, every judgement, every praise or 
rebuke, every joy or sadness, every anger and 
dissatisfaction; our associations, the peopCe we cdng to 
above others, the subjects we Cove most to discuss, the 
enthusiasm or coCdness with which we Cisten to certain 
propositions; our interest in weCC-written texts; the 
seCections we make to these ends;— aCC this reveaCs our ideal 
and consequent Cy our true moraC vaCue, despite aCC 
artificiaC pretense and hypocrisy. 

'But aCCthis appCies onCy for the period of time in 
which a person has such an ideaC This ideaC must 
necessariCy vary from per son to person because every 
person sees and experiences new things every single day, 
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Our entire Cife passes in a sort of correction of our ideaCs. 

\l least, we tfiinfi that every change is a correction. This 
business is dependent on the greater or Cesser goodness of 
I he circumstances and matters surrounding us. Thus, every 
human heing’s primary duty is to choose good companions 
audio keep to the better ones onCy. por as soon as your 
i ompany worsens, depend on it, your ideaC wiCC aCso worsen, 

I hough imperceptibCy. “But your ideaC wiCC aCso he ennohCed 
U'/ien your company becomes better andnobCer than you 
arc yourseCf. ACthough the company one keeps wiCC never 

i a u\e a person to have an ideaC that thoroughCy matches 
others’ ideaCs, it wiCC nevertheCess cause them to grow more 
similar. And this simiCarity is the basis for aCCCove and 

I I lends hip. Thus, the more enlightened and reasonabCe 
people become, the more agreement there wiCC be between 
their points of view, and the more they wiCC find themseCves 
In o position to understand and Cove one another. 

ContrastingCy, too much dissimiCarity in ideaCs is 
wind separates peopCe, generates intoCerance and even 
tlolied, leading in the end to hyper boCe and despair. 3~Cere, 
illihl a prospect opens up that is ruinous for Reason and the 
i tin vi* oj \irtue. On one hand, peopCe who want to improve 
i un not do without a subCime ideaC. But on the other hand, 
nothing is more CikeCy to embitter one’s enjoyment of this 
ttfe, make one useCessfor this worCd, and CaughabCe or hated 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, than making use of such 
on Ideal. 

‘Unhappy, thrice unhappy seems the man who acts or 
thinks according to such an ideaC! 

He mail re d’Tpicure enfit Capprentissage, 

Son pais Ce crutfou. 
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La fontaine. 


JAnd everyone whose way of thinking, whether true or 
faCse, is not sufficient Cy in step with that of his 
contemporaries is going to experience this. 'Whoever has a 
very high icCeaCin mincC wiCC find and discover throughout 
this wide, wide worCd nothing hut prohCems, in comparison 
with this icCeaC. 'T ? him, everything must appear far 
beneath his icCeaC, and thus poor and imperfect, die can do 
naught hut discover fCaw after fCaw in what peopCe think 
the best things of aCC). 'What a source of discontentment and 


Tout vous paroit charmant, c’est le sort de votre age. 

Quelqu’un pourtant m’ecrit, et j’en crois son suffrage, 
Que de tout ce qu’on voit on est fort ennuye, 

Que les arts, les plaisirs, les esprits font pitie; 

Qu’il ne nous reste plus que des superficies; 

Des pointes, du jargon, de tristes faceties, 

Et qu’a force d ’esprit et de petits talents 

Dans peu nous pourrions bien n’avoir plus le bon sens. 

Comment, vous qui voyez si bien les ridicules, 

Ne m’en dites-vous rien? tenez-vous aux scrupules? 
Toujour s bon, tou jours dupe. — 

Je ne vous fais pas un fort grand sacrifice, 

En m’eloignant d’un monde a qui je rends justice. 
Tout ce qu’on est force d’y voir et d’endurer 
Passe bien l’agrement qu’on peut y rencontrer. 

Trouver a chaque pas des gens insupportables, 

Des flatteurs, des valets, des plaisants detestables 
Des jeunes gens d’un ton, d’une stupidite!.... 

Des femmes d’un caprice et d’une faussete!.... 

Des pretendues esprits souffrir la sufflsance 
Et la grosse gayete de Pepaisse opulence, 

Tant de petits talents ou je n’ai pas de foi; 

Des reputations, on ne s^ait pas pourquoi; 

Des proteges si bas! des protecteurs si betes!.. 

Des ouvrages vantes qui n’ont ni pieds, ni tetes; 

Faire des soupers fins ou l’on perit d’ennui 
Vieiller par air, eniln se tuer pour autrui; 

Franchement, des plaisirs, des biens de cette sorte 
Ne font pas, quand on pense, une chaine bien forte, 
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torment! 


Et, pour vous parler vrai, je trouve plus sense 
Un homme sans projets, dans sa terre fixe, 

Qui n’est ni complaisant, ni valet de personne. 

Que tous ces gens brillants qu’on mange, qu’on friponne, 

Qui, pour vivre k Paris avec fair d’etre heureux, 

Au fonds n'y sonl pas moins ennuyiis qu'eunnuyeux. 

L e Meehan l. d e G r e s s e l. Act II. Sc. 3 & 7. 
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Though he knows what is better, he wouCcf he happier if he 
cCicCnot know it. Jor everywhere he finds nothing hut 
contradictions, and no suitahCe antidote against them. This 
situation is agonizing and cannot he separated from the 
idea of a better possible condition. 'What remains hut the 
idea of using reforms to rid ones eCf of such ugCy prospects'? 
The wish and the effort to force this randomCy drifting 
worCd into a more p Ceasing shape? 

The fact that the worCd needs such reform is proven 
hypeopCe’s generaC dissatisfaction. 'But what wouLd become 
of the worCd if everyone whofeCt caCCedto do so wouCd 
succeed in forcing the worCd into a shape that pCeased him ' 

TCere, it is true, passion and imagination have a 
great deaC of scope for occupying themseCves with dreams 
and fabrications. And sad experience shows that a great 
deaChas been dreamt about this sort of thing, in every age 
But even the territory of dreams and specuCation has its 
Limits. And so, Like everywhere, here too we can 
differentiate between truth, and dreams andfoCCy. 'Unlew il 
destroys itseCf, 'Reason can never go beyond the nature ol 
an object. But this nature incCudes the purpose of any gnu n 
thing, or the reason why it has been created thus ami not u i 
some other way. If you know this purpose, you know the 
nature as weCC. Jor you know exactCy what character ist n s 
are essentiaC, and what are non-essentiaC, for an object to 
achieve such a purpose. 

Reason that wishes to devise the ideaCfor any given 
thing wiCCthus have to adhere to that thing’s purpose in 
order not to get Cost in dreams. It wiCC have to maintain 
that a thing’s ideaCbe perfection in its type. This reason 
wiCCcaCCa thing p e rfe c l whose various characleristn * 




a II lunation without exception as means for achieving its 
/•in pose, that is everything that thing can he on the 
Ii anyth of its disposition and purpose. “Reason’s ideaCfor 
• I'fi i ghing wid he that thing’s dev eCopmentaC maximum. 

Thus, when we are taCking about the ideaCfor human 
I'll ledum, here too we run into the doctrine of humanity’s 
pm pose. /And we wiCChave to concede that humanity’s 
pci It'd ion must he assumed to differ based on the different 
(•in poses one considers humanity to have, and whether one 
I looks humans transitory or enduring creatures, dor the 
Hunts of our deveCopment contract in one case and expand 
in I he ot her. 


s) ‘Even more indispensahCe to /Morality is the concept 
1 / 1 1 Inlure. Rut there can he no true future if human beings 
me not enduring beings. /MoraCity therefore, for this reason 

I I well, cannot dispense with the doctrine of our continuing 
i s istem e. 

‘People normaCCy cCing to the Present. Rut the idea 
ilnil can eCevate them above aCC beings of a Cower nature, 
though they do not aCways do so, is the idea of a future, or 
•I wliiil may yet come topass. Without the help of this idea 
I he i <• is no true perfection of the mind. Without it even 
oioiahly is impossibCe. Therefore this idea cannot be 

I I I om mended enough topeopCe. /And the prospect of the 
Ini me, once opened, cannot be expanded enough. 

When our concerns are limited to the present, is that 
icolhi supposed to indicate profundity and greatness of 
mi m< I? for millennia I he present has been the source of 
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great resuCts. .And get even at tfus very hour we stiCC act as 
if Nature is going to come to a stands tiCC after this moment , 
as if what is happening now is the onCy thing that wid ever 
6e, and wid have no consequences. 'Wid these chddren 
never mature into men? Is Nature capable only of starting 
things, hut not completing them? 

The cCoud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great gCohe itself, 

\)es, ad which it inherit, shad dissolve; 

.And, tike this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind: 'We are such stuff. 

As dreams are made on, and our CittCe life 
Is rounded with a sheep. 

The Te mp e s t. Act 4. 

Memories of so much that is no more are so sad and 
dispiriting; ad that is left to us is uncertainty, regret, ami 
shame, and worry about what is stidto come. The best nn<l 
most reasonable thing that we have gained on this path is 
the belief in the emptiness and vanity of ad human things 
Is, then, this thought of fading from so much greatness to 
complete nothingness— the thought of not existing at all 
the thought about the correctness of ad greatness, the belief 
in thefradty andpointCess mutability of ad things, will mill 
the prospect of something that is real, great, and 
immutable, is this a pleasurable, uplifting thought for 
beings whose nature requires them to strive so hard f 01 
pCeasurabCe, Casting sensations? What is ad this present tiny 
foCderoC? What value can it have if it beads to nothing in 
the end? The only value there is to everything that has 
happened, and has yet to happen, is in its consequences 
What value can a Cife have if it has no consequences? ‘I he 
thought of Nothing is the most unbearable, unthinkable 
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thought, the most outright enemy of aCC peace, aCC greatness, 
ill I value, aCC human desires, aCCmentaC activities. 

(), how different it aCC Cooks when, after the death of a 
i onqueror covered in gCory, his Cife is read backwards! 

I very l king that Ced one to expect great deeds suddenCy 
i ii>i>ears aborted and incompCete. Now at Cast we readze 
t mil accept that this game had an end, that nothing more 
will come. .And we marveC, and wonder if it was worth the 
hubbub and the troubCe, to make suchpCans, awaken such 
escalations, satisfy none of them, and Re down to rot? 
suddenly, everything has taken on a compCeteCy new 
ineii rung. We think compCeteCy differ entCy about it. 

I very thing we once expected occurred very differ entCy. 

I he most deedfiCCed Cife of a Caesar or an 

\ I e x a n der, what is it after aCC at the end of their track? 

\ II Rial remains and descends down to us seems orphaned, 
iibiindoned. We read about the deeds of a person who no 
longer exists. They are Cike a budding once occupied that 
Inis now faCCen in. Though the sheCC stiCC exists, the spirit has 
ile Curled. .ACC these respCendent buddings of past human 
ileal s' now turn into ruins. It is a CittCe embarrassing to 
wander lb rough these ruins, to read one’s own fate, 
knowing lhat we ourseCves can expect nothing better. 

Who here does not feeC the desire for things that are 
iiioi e lusting and in more perfect accord with our 
leusonable expectations? We aCCwish it, andmust wish it; 
bill we do not find it on this Larth, among the things we 
bi'i ome aware of here. Thus we seek it outside this worCd, 
oul side £fe. Who can blame us? Who, in the deCirium of his 
happiness or his vanity, would be so cruel' as to snatch 
away a deeply bowed spirit’s sole support, which it is using 
In stand erect? It is simply impossible to enjoy Cife; and to 


beCieve that everything is empty, point Cess, random, eviC, 
vain, and temporary. 

for this reason, no human being can do without the 
future. If there is no future, our Cives are the most pathetic 
of comedies. Wndthe more a person has achieved in his Cife, 
the more pathetic it appears. The more the human mind 
develops, the more it Cives in the future, the more it 
anticipates its existence, so to speak. ‘The Tresent is nothing 
more than a moment. The Tast touches the Tresent, hut it 
awakens sad memories. The future aCone is constantCy 
starting afresh, and extends aCC the way into Infinity. 

Tvery one of our desires is evidence for the future and 
presupposes heCief in it. Our best and most usefuCpCans will’ 
always extend beyond our own lifetimes; they start to 
provide their benefits after we are no more. We plant trees 
whose shade not we but our descendants wiCC enjoy. 

Ves siecCes a venirje moccupe sans cesse 

Ce quits diront de moi, m’agite et m’interesse. 

Je veux m’eterniser, et dans ma vanite 

J’apprends, queje suis fait pour CimmortaCite. 

Ra cine. Toeme sur Ca ReCig. 

yesterday, T iday, and T imorrow!— What dissimilar 
children of one father— ‘Time! When a deed is germinating, 
how different it Cooks from when it bursts into bCossom; and 
how disfigured, how stripped of its spCendor does the dead 
deed appear in its winding sheet! It is true that the future 
is covered by a veiCthat no mortal hand can remove 
entirely. Rut Reason is sharp-sighted enough to peek 
through its gaps and quite justifiabCy expect quite 
significant things. There is something great in the fact that 
of aCC known creatures, humans are the onCy ones who know 
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they are going to die. We are also the onCy ones who are 

i ompensatedfor this with the hope of a new existence. 

To each unthinking being, TCeav’n a friend, 

(gives not the useCess know hedge of its end: 

To man imparts it, hut with such a view 
S\s, whiCe he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 

The hour conceaCd and so remote the fear. 

Death stid draws nearer, never seeming near. 

(great standing miracCe! that TCeav’n as signd 
Its onCy thinking thing, this turn of mind. 

P op e. Tssay on man. Tp. 5. 

This hope is the resuCt of humanity’s higher, 

1 cusonabCe belief It teaches us that it is impossibCe that 
Everything couCd exist to no end, that our time on earth 
would be the most ridicuCous theater of aCC if there were no 
spectators, or if species were maintained at the expense 
and the excCusion of individuaCs. 

If without consequences the entire Tast and Present 

ii re pointCess and in vain, and thus cannot have value, stid 
Ihul which occurs Today wiCCnot andmust not necessariCy 
be without consequences. Put if every T o day, like 

\l e s t er da y, has consequences, then they contain reason 
enough to expCain why everything today happens the way 
It does and not otherwise. The Juture is thus the key and 

I ommentary to the text of the Present and Past, without 
which this auxidary makes no sense and is compCeteCy 
linomprehensibCe. What happens before our eyes, whatever 

II nt ure it be, big or smaCl', is thus neither random, nor 
pointless, nor in vain. The proof of its necessity and 
appropriateness can be found in its Cater consequences. 

M'hal happens today happens so that consequences can 
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appear to serve as the causes of even more distant effects. 
The entire Tresent thus occurs for the sake of the future. 
JAnd, for precis eCy this reason, as soon as every event must 
have a reason in order to have a vaCue, there must exist an 
infinite, for us immeasurahCe, future. 

Tven the most sensuaC of aCC human beings thus 
cannot do without the idea of a future. Show me the person 
wh o has no desires at aCC? 'But th e objects of aCC desires Lie in 
the future. 'Enjoyment itseCf, if it is not to tire, if it is to 
provide true pCeasure, must necessariCy awaken new desires 
and consequentby new prospects in the future. JAnyone who 
wants to become active or happy must hope or fear, must 
crave or Coathe, or ebse aCC his activity wiCC cease. If there is 
no future, no further consequences, aCCprospects vanish., 
and aCC activity ends with Nothingness. Then nothing 
becomes the highest and finaC objective of our efforts and 
our powers. Then, everything that is past is gone forever. 
But if there is a future, the Bast lives on in the Tresent and 
generates the Tresent, andnothing is Cost in this worCd. JAIL 
strengths, aCC insights, aCC modifications of the prior worCd 
are united in the Tresent to generate a future state.— O! the 
future is the greatest of aCC ideas. It is the Cife of aCC action 
and cognition. AVhen this spirit fails, everything around us 
becomes vain and dead; thus it cannot be an empty concept 
dreamt up by our vanity or seCf-Cove. 


Even the most virtuous, seCf Cess person cannot do 
without the future, for the more virtuous and moraC a 
person is, the more reasonabCe and moderate his desires. 
Every moderation of the desires presupposes an accurate 
estimation of the goods in question, however. JA person who 
is to moderate his desires must be strong enough to resist 
the power and weight of the Tresent. To this end, he must 
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Ih> more or Cess abCe to see the consequences that wiCC arise, 
the idea of the future is therefore the fundament aC 
requirement for aCC wisdom, cCeverness, temperance, justice, 
ami aCC conceivabCe usages of 'Reason. 

This goes so far that anyone too weak to rise above 
llie nearest andmost immediate consequences, or predict in 
advance what might happen, himself degrades into a 
villain and is unfit. Shame and shyness, emotions naturaC 
lo a yet unspoded souC, expressed by every deed for which 
people must admit to themseCves that they cannot reckon 
wilh their feCCow human beings’ accCaim but are much more 
likely to become the object of their contempt— shame and 
shyness, say I, though they cannot themseCves arise without 
a Cook into the future, wiCC aCways give away whiCe 
ellec tive the fact that a person is a newcomer and a 
neophyte at the Sch ooC of MaCice. JAnd importunity and 
impertinence are the marks of the advances made, the skids 
find expertise acquired in that schooC. TeopCe conscious of 
having performed an unjust and disgracefuC deed know 
from experience what judgements and reproaches await 
them. If they now foCCow the first andmost naturaC of their 
feelings, they wiCC avoid the society of other human beings 
in order to avoid aCC b Came and reproaches, to not hear 
Olliers’ judgements about themseCves, or to be abCe to 
( onvince themseCves that peopCe are not making 
judgements about them. TeopCe Cike that, who crawC away 
for I he disgrace’s sake, are not Cost for ^Virtue. Rut he who 
has learned aCC his Cessons from the SchooC of fice, and 
finished his degree, sees further than this and discovers the 
Ollier consequences beyond these that are more favor abCe to 
InmseCj. Ke knows the people he is dealing with. Sle knows 
llml his judges are either not much better or are peopCe who 
i an very easily overlook the worst in someone who is able 
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to entertain them with his wit, frighten them with his 
might, hdncC them with his dispCay, or purchase their 
approvaCwith his fortune. Jfe understands the art of 
Becoming indispensaBCe topeopCe in another way, and he 
knows onCy too wed that thousands offooCs andvidains die 
in this world without ever having found out that they were 
recognized as such/) Jfe knows, too, that even in the worst 
cases peopCe wid, sooner or Cater, tire of their yeCCing and 
their BCame, and that everything in this worCd depends on 
who first succeeds in fatiguing the other man. SuchpeopCe 
know exactCy what persistence is capaBCe of, and that in the 
end persistence wiCC remove aCC ohstacCes, tone down aCC 
judgements. They know that aCC the attacks in this worCd 
are nothing more than attempts to make your opponent 
yield, and to find out who wid Be the first to run away. 
SuchpeopCe know very weCCthat to Be respected and feared 
you must make peopCe fee C that they are not respected and 
that they are considered worthCess.j TeopCe aware of their 
superiority over their opponents wid step forward without 
fear, and with their presence command maCicious gossip to 
cease. 

j A quite different way to disarm opponents of their 
courage is the one used By viCCains who fee C t hems eCves 
weak. Experience has taught them that to achieve their 
objectives they must spare no accusations, they must use 
combat composure with their own heat and vehemence, 
and that to achieve their own ends they must dweCC in 


Tout le monde dit d’un fat qu’il est un fat. Personne n’ose Ic Ini din* 
a lui meme. II meurt sans le savoir et sans que personne s’en soit veng<S, 

La B r u y & r tf, 

Nihil in vulgo modicum. Terrere, ni paveant. Ubi pertimuerint, impunc 
contemni. 
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shadow for periods of time. TeopCe Like that thus expect the 
best from Time and know that with it even the worst things 
will he forgotten"’), Or they make an appeaC topeopCe’s seCf 
tove and vanity, giving them the most desirahCe, fuCCest 
opportunity for seCf satisfaction, and tofeeC themseCves 
superior By comparison to some ugCier thing. This type of 
person knows too wed that peopCe are unahCe to hate that 
which iCCuminates their own advantages. They therefore 
achieve aCC their ends By using patience, voCuntary 
submission, and persistent, repeated humiliation to conquer 
all their opponents’ contumacy, for the sake of their goaC 
and its consequences, they put up with everything. .And 
they are never thrown out the front door without 
tmmediateCy re-appearing from the side. No debasement, no 
low treatment, no insuCt can defeat their courage. No 
matter what happens to them, they manage to appear 
penitent, or like a client who BeCieves he receives onCy good 
treatment. This Casts untiC they finaCCy succeed in 
awakening the thought decisive for them, that a person of 
their type couCd not possiBCy Be so eviC and depraved, Be so 
renwrsefuCfor his errors, and endure so much in order to 
i egain the Cost respect of his feCCow human Beings. This 
therefore is the great secret of expert eviC: that it is 
importunate and impertinent; that it can with the greatest 
precision caCcuCate andpredict the true reasons for and 
duration of every rejection and contumacy; that even the 
hitter have their Cimits; that no man wiCC resist for ever; and 
that every person is invinciBCe from one side onCy, and even 
f rom that side they are invinciBCe onCy to a certain degree. 
Modesty, Shyness, and Timidity do not know this. They 


Rclinquendum eliam rumorihus tempus, quo senescanl. Plerumque 
innocenles recenti invidiae imparis. 


T a c i 1 u s. 
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think too weCC of other peopCe. Thus they Cap hehincfon 
every front in questions of revenge, wh.de the viCCain, whose 
heart is fiCCed with contempt for them, who ricdcuCes their 
simpdcity and short-sightedness, goes swift Cy and sureCy to 
his goaC—dVe are aCC such experts on peopCe, such friends 
and promoters ofytrtue. This is the way we are weCcoming 
the fact that modesty is becoming rarer, and impertinence 
more widespread. Our blindness and short-sightedness are 
what is unifying and maintaining the Tmpire of Tv if. 

S’iCavoit moins des dupes, iCy auroit moins de ce 
quon appeCCe des hommesfins ou entendus et de ceux, 
qui tirent autant de vanite, que de distinction, 
davoir su, pendant tout Ce cours de Ceur vie, tromper 
Ces autres. Comment vouCez-vous, quun homme, a qui 
Ce manque de paroCe, Ces mauvais offices, Cafourberie, 
bien Coin de nuire, ont merit e des graces et des 
bienfaits de ceux meme a qui iC manque de servir ou 
desobCiges, ne presume pas infiniment de soi et de son 
Industrie? 

La Truyere. 

Tven vice cannot exist in the absence of a future. 
3-Cow much more important then is the concept of the 
future for yirtue, which Cives onCy in the future and which 
is impossibCe without one? 3-Cere, the idea of a future is so 
significant that it aCone has the power to give our minds 
the strength that yirtue actuaCCy is. There is no more 
unmist akabCe sign of animaC-Cike weakness than the 
inability to rise above the infCuences of immediateCy 
pheasant or unpCeasant consequences, than the inability to 
envisage the consequences of a consequence. Such people 
find themseCves, during their lives’ duration, in a state of 
mere suffering, and in the power of others, their own minds 
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inactive. This inability to picture the consequences of the 
consequences, ancCto desire and act accordingly, generates 
Hie weakness of cdaracter tBat is, despite od-so-deceptive 
appearances of kind-heartedness and goodwiCC, the source of 
falseness that in turn wiCC Become pretense and itself Be the 
Source of many vices. This is the source of aCCfaCse shame 
and unseasonaBCe human awe, that dangerous cdfffor aCC 
I rue virtue’ ). This weakness renders us incapaBCe of 
if I using requests and forces us to make promises we are 
lie it her aBCe nor widing to carry out. In the end, it 
multiplies the eviCwe were attempting thus to avoid). This 


Des superbes mortels le plus affreux lien 

N’en doutons point, Amauld, c’est la honte du bien. 

Des plus nobles vertus, cette adroite ennemie 
Peint Phonneur a nos yeux des traits de Pinfamie; 

Asservit nos esprits sous un joug rigoureux, 

Et nous rend Pun et P autre esclaves malheureux. 

Par elle la vertu devient lache et timide. 

Vois-tu ce liber tin en public intrepide, 

Que preche contre un Dieu que dans son ame il croit? 

II irait embrasser la verite qu’il voit: 

Mais des ses faux amis il craint la raillerie, 

Et ne brave ainsi Dieu que par poltronnerie. 

C’est la de tous nos maux le fatal fondement: 

Des jugements d’autrui nous tremblons follement, 

Et chacun Pun de l’autre adorant les caprices, 

Nous cherchons hors de nous nos vertus et nos vices. 

B o i 1 e a u. Ep. 3. 


Id esl genus hominum pessumum, 

I n denegando modo quis pudor paullum adest: 

Post ubi iam tempus est promissa perfici, 

T um coacti necessario se aperiunt, et timent. 

Et tamen res cogit denegare. lbi 
Turn eorum impudentissima oratio est: 

Quis tu es? quis mihi es? cur meam tibi? heus, 

Proxumus sum egomet mihi. Attamen, ubi Tides? 

Si roges, nihil pudet: hie, ubi opus est, 

Non verentur: illic, ubi nihil opus est, ibi verentur. [sic] 

Terence in Andria. Act IV. Sc. I 
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incapacity to pr edict certain consequences in advance 
rencCers us incapable of resisting unjust demands; it induces 
us against our will to do disgraceful criminaC favors for 
peopCe; it generates shyness and timidity and is the reason 
why peopCe never Belong to themselves. It also renders us 
incapaBCe of Bearing insults and slights with decency and 
dignity, forcing us to resort to duplicity and pretence. JAll 
sensuality, which lives only in the present, has no other 
Basis than this weakness, this inability to see Beyond the 
most direct consequences and keep more distant goodnesses 
in mind. Many a strength, even, Becomes nothing more 
than a weakness when it starts to dwell on a subordinate 
consequence and does not look Beyond it. 

If everything has a consequence— and every thing 
must have one, otherwise all would Be incomplete, Because 
there would Be no adequate reason why anything should 
have Been started and that which has Been started have 
progressed as far as it has done, Because it is impossible foi 
Something to end with Nothing, without losing all value 
and appearing superfluous, pointless, and imperfect— if, as / 
say, everything has a consequence, then every consequent 0 
has a consequence as well. Thus, a future exists, Because 
there exists a series of consequences that have yet to occur 
This series either progresses on into the Infinite or, if I he re 
is a consequence we can consider the final consequence of 
this long sequence, it cannot Be arbitrarily assigned to I hi 
or that consequence. Whether nature’s activity comes to ti 
standstill or progresses even further onwards cannot 
depend on our interest or our arbitrary will. If in this 
process we dwell on one consequence or effect that can Be 
considered the final activity and the goal of all natural 
activity, we cannot lack more immediate reasons jushjqmg 
such a statement. This effect must Be of such a type Ilia! it 


h iik' V not one singhe characteristic necessary for making 
this conclusion a necessity and an obhigation for ad 
li innnnkind In short, it must he of such a type that no one 
i onhl reasonabhy expect a further consequence to resuCt, 

1 1 Mi/ its discovery shouCd entire Cy satisfy our reason and our 
IIiii v/ for knowhedge. 

Anyone who thinks that an endCess series of causes 
iiiht effects exists can go on thinking that way if he hikes. 

Hill lie is thinking more than is necessary, or more than I 
uni i equiring here. It remains possible that even the 
i onscquence our reason considers to he the finah one may 
\ let generate additional consequences. 'But because we do 
not know it, it is as much for us as if it did not exist at ad. 
Hie not ure of our mind, which must reduce ad diversity to 
unit \/ and thus to a first and Last, which requires a fixed 
lion 1 1 of view in order to make hong- lasting, uniform, and 
• imm ordant judgments, to bring concordance and 
iini/oi niity even unto deeds— our reason which strives for a 
ohit, nnmutabhe objective— this reason of ours is what truhy 
ami urgently requires andneeds to dwed by one of these 
i oioequences, for us to be abhe to make judgments and take 
in lion. Our reason needs this as much as a counting master, 
tl lie is to do his arithmetic, cannot infinitehy subdivide the 
numbers but must stay with one sort of unit andrecognize 
tills unit as indivisibhe. Ahthough this unit may very wed 
be even more divisibhe, for his intents and purposes any 
(Him I* efforts in this direction wibb not produce any better 
it nits Of the same type is that effect that perfectly 
tills firs our more reasonable expectations for us, as hong as 
tic hove ibis nature, satisfying them as much as the last 
one, even though it may not in fact be the hast one. 

‘though the circle of our ideas is smad and limited, 
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that which is available to us suffices to make us expect 
even more, to suspect the existence of an even greater, si ill 
undiscovered country. As we navigate through this Cife, 
searching for this country, we run across unmist akahCe 
indications of its proximity to us. The tides hear to us from 
a certain region pCants not heConging to one of the known 
species on this earth. Though at a great distance, at certain 
times at the end of our field of vision occasional peaks of 
very high mountains will tower up, hey ond that which is 
immeasurahCe in Space, showing us the way along which 
we are to seek and discover this Tromised Land. I const tic i 
these peaks to include all higher points of view and ideals 
.Although we ourselves are finite, on all sides and in all 
directions we run into and verge on the Infinite. We are 
swimming in this ocean of waves like individual, scattered 
islands. The sight is great and stupefying. 'Unending is I In' 
Entirety of which we are hut parts. 'Unending too are I he 
parts of which this 'Entirety is comprised. 'Unending is llu 
Space in which we find ourselves, and just as unending is 
the Time in which effects result from effects. 

—A. time without beginning or end, an unending 
divisibility of the material, an unending expansion. 

Beyond every single Cause lie further Causes, and the 
consequences too are not any less lost in an abyss of 
consequences. Everything hears the stamp of the 'Unend log 
Nothing can he found whereof another member, a higliei 
degree, or a lower level cannot he conceived. All the I lungs ]] 
we know are hut individual, incoherent hits and pieces; it'd I 
are convinced that they belong to a greater Entirely o / 
which they are parts. 

This idea, accompanying us always and ever yw tun •*, ]| 
this idea that no one can possibly exhaust, this idea with 
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ii i cs is tiBBe force puBBs our minds Beyond the mundane and 
informs us, in a way Beaving few douhts, that we exist for 
gi eoler things than to eat, or to suffer, and to die. 7 he idea 
of the ‘Unending, to the extent that we are capaBBe of 
Hunting it, appears to instruct us that what we Become 

I I wore of here may Be something, But it is not everything. 
Ulore exists than that which such Cimited powers are 

i tiixiBle of understanding. This idea chaCCenges us to Beam 
i uni I o do everything that wiCC enaBCe us to abstain after 
out elementary instruction. To Beam the Banguage in which 
I lie 'Unending is written. We are aBB parts of an Entirety 
mcosuraBBe neither on its Barge scaBe nor on its smaBB scaBe, 
on entirety about which it is doubt fuB whether it is greater 
01 nl more wonderfuB in its Bar genes s or in its smaBBness. 

I Inis we ourseBves can do naught other than Be wonderfuB 
oinl great, for we Bear the stamp of the WfioBe of which we 

iii c 1 1 part. We have with it a sing Be Turpose, a sing Be 

No I ore. Our minds detest aBB (imitations. .An unimpeded, 

I ini 1 1 less activity is the highest goaB of our desires; 

in ml table are our cravings; inexhaustiBBe is our 

i now ledge’s territory; infinite are the combinations of our 

I I I cm and our cravings; everything in us strives for 

i ' po ns ion, improvement of our conditions; no goaB that we 
hove achieved can satisfy us; every satisfied craving opens 
iiimi' vis las in the distance. JAndso ideas arise from ideas, 
lent cs from desires, pBans from p Bans, with no end in sight. 

Thus in every human Being there exists a 
i onaileraBBe, restBess striving for Infinity. . And never the Bess 
I ho I von of yesterday and today, the human who does not 
it i\h lo Belong to a tomorrow and yet has experienced so 
moil t/ tomorrows, rather than sit down at this richBy set 
table, lliis son, Bide the Beggar who lives from the kindnesses 
ol o angle day, satisfies himself with taking from his scanty 
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su_ppfi.es the most indigestibbe of aCC thoughts, the idea of his 
own totaC destruction, the idea of a half existence, 
incompbete. Tbe chews and gnaws on this idea, and is 
pbeased, and hoasts about discovering that everything is an 
approximation, without order or coherence, not heading to 
a goaC. That there are causes that are not causes, effects 
that have no effects, andpurposes that are purposeCess. 

This son speaks about goods andevds in a worbd where 
noth ing has any vaCue because it backs a common point to 
which everything can refer. 3-be bebieves that, in a worbd 
where everything is superfbuous, accidental purposeCess, 
smabb, and insignificant, where abb great things end in 
nothing, nothing coubdpossibby ever be great and desirabbe, 
and human beings coubd not possibby ever be happy to be in 
existence. Tbe bebieves himsebf wise either because he accepts 
no sources, effects, andpurposes, or because in these 
examinations he never goes beyond the step that his 
passionate desires perceive as the bast step. Tbe does not 
consider that such causes, effects, andpurposes are not 
causes, effects, andpurposes, that he is thus denying these, 
without exception, that he is thinking the greatest of abb 
inconsistencies, and that he destroys his own entire 
activity, or obtains it onby by denying his own convictions. 

\/es! Truby, we never reach a reab bimit. IVe never 
reach that which is truby the Tbighest and the Last. .And the 
reason we do not is so that our wibb never lacks desires and 
our minds never back activity. Lquabby, we never get to a 
compbete Nothingness, to the bimit where reabity ceases to 
be. To think of yoursebf as not existing when you do exist is 
the most self -contradictory and thankbess of abb thoughts, 
denied by sensation, yes, we discover no goab; but at the 
same time we discover that enorm ousby more exists and is 
reab than we knew. This truth shows us the weakness of our 
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organs. Informed and chaCCenged by the senses, our reason 
pursues these gigantic thoughts, so eCevating to our souCs. It 
tries to find a goaC. It goes from one cause, one effect, one 
purpose, to another, and another. 'But these endeavors 
fatigue and overcome our reason. If every year of every 
human’s Cife were united into one single Cife, stidthis Cife 
would not suffice to achieve charity. .Ad human activity 
would cease over this eternal, restless exp Coration and 
amazement. .Anyone wanting to Cose himseCf in this 
examination wouCd metamorphose into a mind created for 
activity, into a heing Cost inpure observation, were this 
rest Cess reason, striving for infinity, not given a resting 
point and a finger pointing the way to the hand before 
which it shouCd stop) and Cinger untiCthe hour sounds in 
which the curtain is raised; or the sign be given to set forth 
into the interior of this country. 

This resting point for fatigued reason is a maximum, 
a first and Cast of the type beyond which it cannot and may 
not go without destroying itself and Cosing itseCf in 
lin (insistencies, specuCations, and contradictions. Though 
these I wo points, the (Highest and the Last, the circCe is 
drawn encCosing the fieCd cuCtivated andprocessed by 
human knowCedge. IVhat Res within this circCe is knowabCe 
for us and something that humans more or Cess cannot Cive 
without. M/hat Res beyond that is for us part Cy use Cess, and 
partly harmfuC. 

Trace science then, with modesty thy guide 
first strip of aCC her equipage of pride; 

'Deduct, what is but vanity, or dress, 

Or (earning’s Cuxury, or idCeness, 

Or tricks to shew the stretch of human brain. 

Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain; 
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Lxpunge the whole, or Cop tfi' excrescent parts 
Of aCC our vices have created arts 
Then see how CittCe the remaining sum, 

~Which serv’d the past, and must the times to come! 

T op e. Is say on Man. Tp. II. 

" Without a douht, Like unto our soCar system, this 
circle extends even further into a more general or hit and 
takes this direction from there. 'But for us who Live here 
and must act accordingly, for whom onCy that which we 
know can serve as the guidebnes for our deeds— for us this 
fragment, ripped from the Infinite, remains our modest 
inheritance. .And, as such, it is for us the onCy thing and the 
best thing. AVe need nothing more to he ahCe to act as the 
Bntirety’s further arrangements, unknown to us, require. 
This Maximum, this Tdghest and Last, now are aCC the 
highest points of view, aCCideaCs, the idea of the existence of 
a god, of a general w or Cd purpose, of our unending 
continuation and development. They are the surrogate 
which is to compensate for the weakness of finite heings 
until their powers have grown sufficiently and greater 
matters become conceivable for them. They are types of 
imperatives that appear to have to he accepted without 
proof and that cannot he proven hy other, higher sets of 
imperatives because they themselves are the highest. .And 
yet, they are even more than this. Bather, there is no other 
truth so strongly proven. Tor their proof Lies in the fact 
that without their help no thought, no deeds, and no 
certainty would he possible. Their proof Lies in the AVhole. II 
Lies in the entirety of human knowledge. 

Consider man as an immortal being, 

IntedigibCe ad, and ad is great. 

.A crystadine transparence prevails 
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and strickes fuCC Custer throo the human sphere. 

Consider man as mortaC, aCC is dark 

.And wretch ed. Reason weeps at the survey.— 

The whoCe 

Conveys the sense, and god is understood 
Who not in fragments writes to human race. 

'Read the whoCe voCume, sceptic, then reply. 

young. 

Thus, no other truth is so very proven. These, the 
gh’ii test of aCC truths, appear douhtfuC to most peopCe only 
bet 1 1 use very few peopCe exist who feeC the air andfeeC their 

i iilllng enough to o’erspring the entire range of human 
knowledge with a singCe gCance, and to discover that 

n ol lung is knowahCe and nothing desirahCe as soon as these 

ii if is tones to our knowledge fad into place. Indeed, the proof 
ol these truths lies even more in our hearts. What human 
mil lire forces us to wish for, the reality without which we 
would he miserable and unhappy— this cannot hut he true. 

To prove this, I pose the following very simple 
ifiiesl Ion. to ad friends of speculation: T> o e s our 
knowledge have a general vaCue? Or 
iloes it have no vaCue at aCC? Is it 
heller for humans to know Something or 
Nothing at aCC? 

If knowledge has a value, how can it he determined? 
In the same way as aCC other things— through the utility 
iiiiit the benefit that it brings to humanity. But if our 
i nowledge has no value at ad, then I do not understand 
ti'/n/ we strive for it. .'Nor do I understand why ignorance 
uni stupidity are not accorded the same vaCue. 'Even the 
idea ol duly alone cannot explain this, for how do I know 
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that something is my duty, unCess through the re Cations hip 
of a deed with a purpose I am to achieve? 'But what is any 
purpose if not a goaCthat has yet to he turned into reality? 

If however, utility is the measure of the vaCue of aCC 
know [edge, then the greatness and generality of the utility 
determines the vaCue of each insight. Then there exists a 
hierarchy of knowledge and sciences, a hierarchy which 
may not he disarranged Then, aCC insights have their value 
as Cong as they do not go heyond their limits. But it wouCd 
he unjust to enforce the Cower insights at the cost of the 
higher ones. The human being would he the middCe point to 
which aCC conceivahCe insights wouCd make reference, which 
wouCd give them a vaCue; and the science that had humans 
themseCves as its object wouCd therefore have to he the first 
of aCC knowCedges. 

I do not want to expCore here what individuaC people 
are seeking on the road to their know hedge. These things do 
not always measure up to their true honor. Instead, I want 
to expCore what Nature had in mind when it gave 
humanity its cognitive powers. 

'We can assume with certainty that this did not occm 
without a reason. Nature gave us eyes to see, feet to walk, 
hands tofeeCandto work. It is thus credible that it gave ii\ 
this knowledge as weCCforus to use to induce certain effects 
that wouCd not otherwise bepossibCe. JA human being 
without any know hedge at aCC, if he deserves the name of 
human being, wouCd with certainty act either not at all or 
not as we act. Therefore, by setting this Cause, Nature 
appears to have intended the effects of this Cause, the 
consequences of XnowCedge. Now, knowCedge itself no 
Conger appears a purpose but rather a means. It itself must 
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work in accordance with a purpose, is compCete or 
m complete, and das a greater or Cesser vaCue according to 
wliet Her or not it impedes or promotes this purpose. 

'But, to 6 e ahCe to discover the consequences and 
e fleets of this knowCedge, we must he ahCe to imagine a 
pei s on who has CittCe or no know hedge. What we do not find 
in this person wihhhe the knowCedge’s effect. Or are what 
it ml how much a per son knows equaCCy important? Can 
i 1 1 1 oneous knowCedge ever have the vaCue of truth? 'Why 
not ? Answering these questions wiCC head us to the purpose 
i'/ till knowCedge. 

If human heings did not have the ahdity to think or 
< ogltale, or if they had naught hut erroneous ideas, they 
would either he ahCe to differentiate nothing at aCCor they 
would conceive of these matters as different from the way 
lln'\ i are. In the first case they wouCd foresee no 
t ouwquences at aCC, andin the second case they wouCd 
Imv see the wrong consequences. Thus they wouCd do 
nollung at aCC, or they would do the wrong things, because 
II iri/ wouCd crave either nothing at aCCor eCse things that 
only appear to he good for this reason, they wouCd either 
lemuln compCeteCy inactive and he as good as not present 
ill all, or their activities wouCd take them in directions 
il luul van tageous to themseCves. Their powers wouCd never 
ih vi'/op, or these peopCe wouCd never become that which 
I Inn/ were capahCe of becoming. 

ConsequentCy, it appears that humans have been 
I liven knowCedge to enahCe them to discern between things, 
iiml know these things’ characteristics and 
Inin i e/ationships; to enahCe us to know what is good or 
Inn mild for us, necessary or unnecessary; to enahCe us to 


know what we shouCd do or refrain from doing, Coat he or 
crave— to give humans, who seem to have been created for 
activity, reasons and guide fines for our activity, so that 
through our activity we achieve our destiny, i.e. become 
more perfect or compCete, and the compCetion making us 
happier. 

Therefore, human beings do not think mereCy for the 
purpose of thinking. A/Ve think so that we can act. SACC 
thinking and knowCedge are but a means, not an end. SAnd 
knowCedge itseCf is a condition for our own happiness that 
we ignore to ourperiC. AV hat ever makes peopCe unhappy, 
contemptuous, dissatisfied with themseCves, can never be a 
true idea, worthy of us. 

The criteriumfor aCC truth therefore lies in our 
hearts. AACC truth originates there. AVe do not know 
anything we are forced to desire. Therefore, our hearts 
correct aCC our knowCedge, which cannot deny this source. 
JACthough it is true there is no knowCedge without a certain 
degree of attention, it is aCso true that there is no attention 
where there is no interest. JACC knowCedge must, if we are lo 
strive to attain it, fuCfiCC the conditions prescribed and 
demanded by our appetites. The busiest appetites are the 
drive to expand, the drive for happiness andpCeasure. 
Thanks to the first of these drives, our knowCedge must be 
true, cCear, manifoCdandmuCtipCe. Thanks to the Catter 
drive, our knowCedge must be caCming, certain, appficable 
andusabCe in fife. SAnd because of this, neither reason not 
humanity is the poorer. 

Or can we resist this infCuence? Can we be indifferent 
as to which resuCt wiCC appear after a given examination ? 
T>o we win or Cose by this? Is it not our nature that force s 
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if v lo be this way? Can we deny or change our nature? ?Are 
uv i upabfe of craving evU and Coat bing good? Thus, can it 
be an reasonable to do what our entire nature and an 
n i esistibCe inner power require of us? Is the hunger of the 
on I less fierce than the hunger of the body? Can human 
beings abstain from aCC activity? Can we act without 
mini nig to do so ahead of time? Can we want without 
inn Iters being good or bad in our eyes? JAndaperson who 
i mi only crave (good— can this person act or think without 
i anaderation of happiness? That is why the heart is the 
only unci also the safest guide for our knowledge, once our 
ih i ees Have found their proper place; and human beings 
only respect those drives that are the highest and most 
genei al. 


because in principle philosophy is onCy the highest, 
mi's/ /iindamentaC, and most satisfying knowledge, and the 
pin pose of aCC knowledge is action and our happiness, then 
i in hit y wisdom too can have no other purpose, audits 
i nine must Cie equaCCy in the whole as wed as its individuaC 
pm I must be determined according to its usability and 
opplii ability to life’s events and occasions; aCCits 
ill averies must be of the sort that causes us to become 
1 1 1 lei and happier. It is impossible for them to destroy the 
rin /nisi- o/ ad thought andphiCosophy. OnCy what fuCfdCs 
'/li i audition— that aCone is true philosophy, or Cife ’ s 

it l s d o III. 

WHal is’t to hear a sophister, that pleads 
Who by the ear the deceiv’d audience beads? 

II we were wise, those things we should not mind 
'Hill more delight in easy matter find; 

I earn lo live wed, thou may’st die so too. 
la live and die is adwe have lo do. 


Then seek to know those things which make us hCest, 

JAnd having found them, Cock them in thy hr east. 
Denham. 

T[r a] cticaC truths, prefer abby those that give our wiCC 
the necessary direction and provide the antecedents for our I 
actions, are therefore the first and most important objects 
of aCC know hedge andphihosophizing. 

Thoughts were giv’nfor action’s government 

Tvhere action ceases, thought’s impertinent. 

Our sphere of action is Cife’s happiness. 

The X ar C of 'Rochester. 

lAbb theory and speculation, indeed even aCC beaming, 
are onCy objects worthy of our know hedge because practical' : 
truths and disciphines cannot be chearhy and comp hetehy 
known without them. JAbb sciences, theories, speculations, 
and even beamed examinations are, together with the 
entire body of beaming itsebf, nothing more than the 
scaffolding for the greatest of abb buddings— f o r bif e ’ s 
wisdom, for the science of hiving and 
dying. This scaffobding is very usefub, and necessary in 
itsebf, whibe the main budding yet remains unfinished') 

Rut it wibb become superfbuous, and even harmfub, after iv#| 
have found the necessary resubts on this path, and the 
majestic AVhobe stands, compbete. In the end, these rivers 
must empty into a sea in which everything unites. 


) Je hai's seulement 

La science et I'esprit qui gatent les personnes. 

Ce sont choses de soi, qui sont belles et bonnes. 

Mais j’aimerois mieux etrc au rang des lgnorans 
Que de me voir savant coniine certains gens. 

Les femmes S a v a n t e s. Act IV, Nu 
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Thus, whoever makes theory, speculation, or [earning 
Hit' ultimate goaCofhis examinations, vaCuing them more 
I linn practice, not appCying them to action, or even 
forgetting to act, is confusing the means with the encCancC 
flowing a seed from which he wiCConCy he ahCe to harvest 
Pud fruits. The purpose of aCC theory and speculation 
i imsisls of the fact that they take us to the boundary hut 
nol beyond the boundary. JAd theory and speculation that 
destroy, hinder, or deteriorate practice, by narrowing 
I'Oinls of view, entangCing peopbe in seCf-contradiction, or 
reducing human vaCue to too Cow a degree, are, for this 
leason afone, purely and simpby, faCse, oruseCess and 
hynrhensibCe. 

Of ad matters that are knowabCe, the first matter of 
oil, llie first human object is— humanity. This is the centraC 
point toward which ad the scattered beams of our reason 
ill e pushing and crowding. .And yet 

De ce sublime esprit dont ton orgued se pique, 

.7 lb mme, queC usage fais-tu? 

Des pCantes, des metaux tu connois Ca vertu; 

'1 )es differ ents pais Ces moeurs, CapoCitique; 

La cause des frimats, de Cafoudre, du vent; 

J h>s asters Ce pouvoir supreme: 

'Ll sur tant de choses sgavant, 

'Til ne te connois pas toi-meme. 

M. V e s houCier e s. 

Illi i e fore, nothing is more the phiCosophers’ responsibility 
Ulo ii knowledge about their own nature and determination, 
m II purls of our know [edge must unite in this, the greatest 
I all points of view. Or else they have no true vaCue. \Ve 
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accompCish tfus by means of se Cf -know [edge and know [edge 
about other peopfc. Se[f -know [edge is therefore the onCy true 
phdosophy ancC the highest phdosophy. It is the most 
cCifficuCt know hedge of ad. And the know [edge that one is 
acting in accordance with one’s determination is the first of 
ad sciences, to which everything eCse that is knowahCe is, 
without exception, mereCy a means to an end 

La raison ferme et Cumineuse 
dous montrera Ces Cieux decrits, 

Lt dune main audacieuse 
dous montrera Ces rep [is 
Ve Ca nature tenebreuse. 

Mais sans Ce secret detre heureux 
Lde ne vous aura rien appris. 
doCtaire. Lp. 33. 

J-Cuman beings must rebate everything to themseCves, 
Lverything that is on and is found on the earth thus has Jot 
us onCy one vaCue. It can, therefore, be seen as a 
demonstrated truth that ad philosophy, ad certainty and 
reassurance, originate in our hearts and our hearts aCone, 
We can stand up for this without bCushing or being 
ashamed for it: 

Lxpedit esse T)eos, et ut exp edit esse put emus. 

Ovid. 

.And in this regard Cicero voiced a very great truth, 11 
truth fudy appropriate to our nature, when he maintained 

Nisi Veus hominipCacuerit, Veus non est. 

Cicero. 
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'Thai which fiCCs our hearts or our sensibilities with 
Indignation, that which no human being couCd reasonably 
desire, must he discarded as afadacy, without any other 
evidence. The heart atone is capable of correcting our 
reason’s aherrances when our reason wishes to step beyond 
I lie boundary. Our heart does this by commanding our 
i eason to know nothing, expCore nothing, that is 
disadvantageous to action. This is the reason why 
S o c rates moved phdosophy down from the heavens and 
onto earth and among thepeopte. 

Thus peopCe are not acting foodshCy but rather as 
wisely as their wisdom permits when they relate 
everything to themsebves and imagine the worCdto exist for 
I heir sakes. They can do naught else but think this way. 

\nd whoever thinks this way thinks correctCy. The object of 
human phdosophy, which teaches us to act as humans, can 
lw no other. If ad matters outside ourselves had no 
i clot tonship to us at ad, then nothing would attract our 
ill 1 nil ion, nothing would be known or examined by us; we 
• ould neither act nor desire. 

.'Nothing is more certain than this; and yet there is an 
elegant type of philosophizing that boasts of its rather 
unsophisticated thinking process and to which this 
rulsonnement thus appears short-sighted, malignant, 
sclfsli, and unworthy of the name of reason. These peopCe 
iMt' holding forth on quite different, elevating matters 
When they ted us 

'Un jour queCques souris se disaient Cune a Cautre: 

^ ue ce monde est charm ant! queC empire est Ce notre! 

( e palais si superbe est e lev e pour nous; 

))e Unite eternite T> i e u nous fit ces grand' trous. 
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yois-tu ces grasjambons sous cette route obscure? 

Its y furent crees dies mains cCe Ca nature. 

Ces mont agues de Card, eterneCs aCiments 
S out j>our nous eu ces Cieux jusqu’a Cafin des temps 
Out, nous sommes, grand V i e u, si Con en croit nos 

sages, 

£e cbef-d oeuvre, Cafin, Ce but de Ces ouvrages. 

Les cbats sont dangereux et prompts a nous manger; 
Mats c’est pour nous instruire et pour nous corriger. 

TCus Coin, sur Ce duvet dune berbe renaissante, 
Tres des bois,pres des eaux, une troupe innocente, 

T>e canards nasiCCands, de dindons rengorges, 

T>e gros moutons beCands, que Ceur Caine a charges, 
Visaient: tout est a nous, bois,pres, etangs, 
montagnes; 

£e cieCpour nos besoins fait verdir Ces campagnes. 
£’ane paissait aupres, et se mirands dans Ceau, 
iCrendait grace au cieC, en se trouvant si beau. 

Tour Ces anes, dit-d, Ce cieC a fait Ca terre: 

£’homme est ne mon esc Cave, iC me pause, iCmeferre, 
iCmetriCCe, iCme Cave, iCprevient mes desirs, 

IC batit mon serad, iC conduit mes pCaisirs. 
Tespectueux temoin de ma nobCe tendresse, 

Ministre de monjoie, iCm’amene une anesse; 

Ttje ris, quandje vois cet escCave orgueiCCeux 
Tnvier Cbeureux don que fai recu des Cieux. 
y o Ct air e. 

This is more about appearances than truth, more 
about humor than reason, and here we have new proof o / 
how muchpeopCe ’s enterprises are more about resuCts more 
brilliant doo king than true; here, the facts are what 
convince us how much infCuence vanity and the urge to 
beCittCe others’ ideas do exert upon our opinions. 
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Let us therefore assume that mice have the same right we 
do to reference everything in the worCd to themseCves. 

\Vhal now shouCcC he the consequences of this discovery? 
because if it is to have any vaCue, these consequences must 
bo apparent in its application to fife’s events. The 
i onsequence wouCd foCCow that our reason is mous e 
i o a s on; that aCC reason is incapahCe of discovering 
any I fiing better than that we shouCd think and act just Cike 
mice ; and since we do not seem to want mice to he the soCe 
m biters of truth, this entire Cine of reasoning appears to 
say nothing more hut that in aCC manners of human and 
mouse thinking no truth wiCC he found, or that we hack 
i oasons from which it could he proven that humans judge 
things more correctCy than mice do.—Andnow Cet anyone 
1 1 y to findpCeasure in his or her reason, and act in 
m i or dance with this conviction. 

'Do these suhCime, unsophisticated thinkers even know 
Hint this exampCe itself proves their cCaim wrong? That you 
i on concede their antecedent and stiCC get the opposite 
1 01 n fusion? It is quite certain that, the minute they ceased 
lot king the capacity to think about their situation in this 
world, all animals wouCd he incapahCe of concluding 
otherwise, and they wouCd he, to the extent that they do 
hutch co ncCusions in this manner, in the right; for in this 
world ! here is a great deaC that they couCd appCy to 
I Hem selves with every reason, about what is usefuCor 
hoi m/ul to them. Seen this way, there is a mouse worCdjust 
«t there is a human worCd; for there are as many worCds as 
lllere ore points of view and of reference. OnCy, the mouse 
Id appears to he of Cess scope than the human one. A.CC 
on hinds think and act in accordance with their nature. 

\nd thinking on that basts they will conceive of a highest 
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thing which is not a highest thing for others. In this way, 
every portion of the world completes its day’s work and 
acts in accordance with the position it has keen assigned; in 
the end, though, ad these individuaC engines nevertheless 
wid inter Cock and function together. JAndpresumabCy 
someday a time wid come when everyone readzes that they 
were acting in accordance with their Cocation and their 
purpose. So if humans make the error of referencing 
everything to themseCves, thenpCease expCain to me how we 
ought to hehave, to what shouCdwe reference that which 
we see, hear, andfeeC? ### Or whether it is possible for us 
to abstain from aCCreference? 'What other object do humans 
know better and more preciseCy? What eCse wouCd hoCd 
more interest for us? What wouCd become of the worCdand 
of ourseCves ifpeopCe wouCd forget themseCves and want to 
pay more consideration to the interests of animaCs than to 
their own interests?— This seeming unsophistication and 
modesty appears to be nothing more than a theoreticaC 
phiCosophicaC grimace, or vanity and dogmatism. No 
human can Live in accordance with such a conviction. This 
theory is refuted by every singCe one of our actions, for, if 
we wanted to act in the spirit of this theory, it wouCd be 
necessary for us to harness ourseCves before our carriages , 
rather than the horses, to remove them from this position, 

Tourquoi subtiCiser, et fair e Ce capabCe 

JA chercher des raisons pour etre miser abCe? 

Therefore, Cet us continue to aCCow the rats and mice 
to enjoy this worCd in their way, and think th emseCves the 
purpose of creation. If you wid, there may even be a 
phiCo sophy for mice, just as there is one for humans. 

IhCuman philosophy is not endangered by it; for either the 
animaCs wid be abCe to compare their system with the 
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systems of others, or they wiCC Be unahCe to cCo so. In the 
loiter case, their insight and manner of thinking wiCC be 
reliably limited andean thus in the event of an argument 
decide ahsoCuteCy nothing to our disadvantage. In the first 
cose, on the other hand, even these animals wiCC realize that 
llie human point of view is incomparably higher and richer 
d n d deserves preference for precisely that reason. 

Or this must he enough, or to mankind 

On equaC way to hCess is not design’d 

for though some more may know and some know Cess 

yet aCCmust know enough for happiness. 

The Indian Imp. .Act T. Sc. 2. 

Consequent Cy, even skepticism has its limits which it 
1 a n not go beyond. Skepticism— 

This busy, puzzling stirrer up of doubt 

That frames deep mysteries, then finds them out, 

piCCing, with frantic crowds of thinking fooCs, 

The reverend 'Bedlams, coCCeges, and schools, 

'Borne on whose wings each heavy sot can pierce 
The limits of the boundCess universe. 

The BarCofTo Chester. 

This skepticism, including the speculative spirit, is 
like the centrifugal force of bodies, which wouCd Cose 
IhemseCves in the infinities of space if they were not heCd 
back by attractions forcing them to describe the path and 
line laid out for them. This attracting force of the 
ini eClectuaC and moraC worCd is our Heart— our 
del e rm ination— the purpose of aCC thought— the purpose of 
Hie world, which cannot as a whoCe be destroyed by any 
Hanking or doubting, against which no theory, no web of 
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sophistries and arbitrary concepts, has ever or wiCC ever 
prevaiC, as Cong as this worCdprevaiCs. Tven the most 
dedicated heCiever of the most fineCy spun theory cannot 
compCeteCy deny the tempestuous caCCing of his inner voices. 

Ces hommes toutfiers quits sont de Ceur science, its 
ont quet'quefois des moments oil Ca verite Ceur echappd 
dahondance de coeur, et ou its se sentient si Cas de 
Ceur presomption, qu'iCs Ca quittent, pour respirer en 
francs ignorants, comme iCs sont. CeCa Ces souCage. 

Tven ideaCists cannot do this, which requires proof 
for the reaC existence of exterior things —The proof of aCC 
this ties in the ideadst’s heart, in the entire context of his 
knowCedge, and if it is aCso true that the entire existence of 
exterior things cannot he proved in any way, so what? 

Since when do we prove hare facts and sensations? To 
what end shouCd we prove things that no one douhts, whict il 
aCCthe evidence in the worCd wiCC not make more certain 
than they aCready are, or, if their untruth couCd he proven, 
it wouCd eCiminate and destroy the use of aCC reason. 'Who 
requires proof that hot is not coCd and coCd is not hot, or 
that green is not red? Thus 

Nous Ceur permettons detre sages 
Qu’iCs nous per met tent detre heureux. 

'We are creatures of a mixed nature. We are neither 
pure spirits nor animaCs. Our way of thinking and reaching 
concCusions must therefore aCso he of mixed nature. ') JAs 


Nous tenons le milieu entre les pures intelligences et les brutes; Ne soyons III j 
tout Pun, ni tout I’ autre. Le terme de la Philosophic c’est de connoTtre ndlri J 
condition, et d’etre assez sages pour nous lenir sans orgueil et sans baiieifoit k 
la place qui nous est assignee. Nous avons une raison el des passions; en iinil| 
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i 'ventures of a higher tyrpe we cannot he permitted to 
mistake our more nohCe determination, hut because the 
stage for our present activity is the sensory worCd, because 
’we are surrounded by sensory matters on ad sides, and our 
know hedge is acquired by means of the senses, thus humans 
i unnot deny humanity, and this worCd of the senses with ad 
It v goods cannot be vaCueCess for us. 

‘The friend of virtue and morality wid therefore 
never become an enemy of humanity. dCe wid himseCf 

‘llnter Tug end und IVein 

Xe in St or er der freuden, he in 

SonderCing seyn. 

Jia g e dorn. 

Hie too wid want to enjoy, and Nature wid not 
plead the weaCth of her treasures before his eyes in vain. 

He w Iff not spurn even the sensory pCeasures. The wise 
ni an, too, wid strive to improve his outer condition. Tower 
amt wealth, infCuence, appCause, and honor, wid in his 
estimation not be CowCy things worthy of contempt. Tut he 
it ill no I crave and make use of them as an end, but rather 
M* ii means. J-Ce wid convince himseCf that these rivers wid 
/low into an ocean in the end, or eCse endanger ad (and. 

I lull these ends themseCves are means to a higher end. ~Wise 
and perfect people wid therefore do and want everything 
Hint less perfect peopCe want and do, but they wid not want 
anything to an excessive degree. No other peopCe know as 


(lu chagrin tie ces Philosophes iarouches qui voudroient detacher notre ame de 
hius les liens de nos sens, ne tombez pas dans I’erreur mille fois plus 
ihingereuse de ces hommes sans moeurs qui me vous invitent & voussalir dans 
In lunge de vos passions, et se repentant sans cesse de s’etre laiss£ tromper par 
Ion I’m ix biens q if e lies priSsenlenl. 
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preciseCy 'where the boundary ties between pleasure and 
pain. By forming themsebves for eternity, wise peopCe will' 
become not useCessfor this worCd In ad their actions there 
wid be an independent spirit, a quite different independent 
manner, but the main thing wid be th e same, por there 
nothing wid be caCcuCated on the basis of vivaciousness and 
mere appearance; everything wid be caCcuCated for reaCity I 
and the Cong term. Wise peopCe wid enjoy , for the purpose of 
enjoying eternaCCy. J\Toone wiCC under stand as weCCas they 
do, the art of enjoying everything. 

If however onCy this sensory world is the stage 
assigned to humankind for its activities and knowledge, the 
extrasensory world never theCess aCso belongs in part to our 
territory, because without such a thing the entire sensory 
world would appear empty, meaningless, and not much 
better than a dream, because our heart’s most urgent need 
is the striving for real, stand-aCone objects ; because it is 
impossibCe for peopCe to be pCeased and satisfied by mere 
empty deception, which misses the purpose for which it wan 
given us as soon as we become capabCe of recognizing the 
deception as a deception. 

This knowledge of an extrasensory world cannot go 
any further, however, than the extent necessitated by our 
reason’s requirements. We wid know aCCwe need to know til] 
soon as we have convinced ourseCves of the existence and 
the reaCity of extrasensory phenomena foundations. Our 
reason and our hearts require them. Because phenomena 
that have no foundation are nothing for Reason. They are 
like a chain hanging free Cy in the air. S\nd phenomena 
about which it is uncertain whether they have a reaC 
foundation have onCy a problematicaC reality which 
likewise is not better than deception. J\s regards these 
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phenomena foundations, whosoever wants to go beyond 
merely convincing dims elf of t be ir existence, whoever 
demands to know wbat they are, where they are, how they 
work, wiCCbe stepping beyond the prescribed boundary. The 
i e solution of such questions does not act as a condition for 
our thoughts, desires, and deeds. OnCy our inquisitiveness, 
nol our spirit’s reaCneed, can be wounded by the 
irresoCubdity of such questions. We must someday accept 
I he existence of extrasensory phenomena foundations as 
eUabCished, or the entire sensory worCdis a dream. It may 
he tha t in addition to our way of imagining the world there 
hogpens to be another, better way; but there is definitely no 
way that compCeteCy contradicts our own, in which even 
everything that is would appear to be something 
I hill is not. There is no other way of thinking more suitable 
lot our nature and our location, and more necessary for 
Our situation. Tven if aCC things apart from ourselves are in 
IhemseCves not that which they appear to be to us, they are 
uevertheCess real, and we most certainly imagine them in 
the way necessary for us to become more nobCe, more 
perfect, to become that which we ought to become. 

What would this Man? Mow upward wid he soar, 
.‘And little Cess than .Angel, wouCd be more; 

:N\rw Cooking downwards, just as griev’d appears 
To want the strength of buCCs, the fur of bears. — 

The bliss of man (couCd pride that bCessing find). 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 

:No pow’rs of body or of souC to share, 

'Jlul what his nature and his state can bear. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
for this pCain reason, man is not afCy, 

Say what the use, were finer optic’s giv’n, 

T inspect a mile, nol comprehend the iHeav’n? 
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Or touchy if trembbingby abive aCC o’er, 

To smart and agonize at ev’ry pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting tfvro’ the hrain, 

Vie of a rose in aromatic pain? 

If nature thunder d in his op’ning ears, 

.And stunnd him with the music of the spheres, 

Jfow woubd he wish that Jbeav’n had Ceft him stiCC 
The whisflring Zephyr, and the pur ting rid? 

'Who finds not providence ad good and wise 
.Alike in what it gives andwhat denies? 

T op e. 'Essay on Man. Ep. I. 

Without knowing it, we imagine things in a way 
required hy a h igh er order of which our current manner oj 
thinking is apart and a condition; this portion is [inked to 
the generaC whoCe, and we on our part do what is our part, 
without knowing it. WepCay the roCe assigned to us and 
are tike the soCdier or Cieutenant commander whofobbows 
an order given to him without knowing how it reCates to 
thepCanfor the entire campaign, and whose hCind 
obedience does more to promote the cause than a rebebbious 
action expressed at the wrong time. In this way, an 
uncertainty exists which is insurmountahCe and yet at the 
same time better than many an apparent knowCedge that 
onCy beads us into errors and mis conceptions and even 
makes things that are certain, uncertain. 

Man does with dangerous curiousity 
These unfathom d wonders try. 

With fancied rubes and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion he restrains, 

.And studied bines and fictions ceribes draws. 

Then with imagind sovereignity, 

Lord of his new hypothesis he reigns. 
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3 be reigns.— 3Cow Cong? tiCC some usurper rise , 

JAnd he too mighty, thoughtfuC, wise, 

Studies new Cines and other circCes feigns; 
from this Cast toiC again what know Cedge f Cows ? 

Just as much perhaps, as shows. 

That aCC his predecessor’s ruCes 

TV ere empty cant, aCC jargon of the schooCs 

That he on t’other’s ruin rears his throne 

Tend shows his friends mistake and thence confirmes 

his one. 

Trior. 

Let us therefore hoCd to that which to us is a given 
niui undeniabCe. The fact that we are here cannot he 
contradicted. Txperience has proven that none of us wiCC 
remain here. That not every mode of behavior makes this 
visit a pCeasurahCe one for us is no Cess certain. So it comes 
ilown to determining which mode is best. IndisputabCy, it 
appears to be the mode in which every rivaCcan make it to 
the goaC, where humanity’s interests combat each other the 
least, where the means are more generaC, more avadabCe, 
more inteCCectuaC, more diverse, more Cong-term, more 
UiaxhaustibCe, and more compatibCe with the we fare of 
others, where no person can become too much and through 
Ills greatness pose a threat to others with equaCrights, 
where the bigger and greater everyone becomes the better 
ami more usefuC they are for others. No argument can 
dispute that this wiCC happen to a more advantageous 
degree in a system that makes its finaC purpose the 
development of mentaC perfectioning and the deveCopment 
of our higher powers. This deveCopment and perfectioning 
i an only happen, however, where their use is indispensabCe. 
\ml their use is indispensabCe nowhere if not where aCC 
appearances and grandeur have left us, where everything 
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depends on what we ourseCves are. Their vaCue is nowhere 
greater than where humanity is destined to endure. 

Since every man who Cives is horn to die, 

.And none can hoast sincere fe deity, 

AVith equahmind, what happens, Cet us hear, 

Thor joy nor grieve too much for th ings heyond our 

care. 

Like pdgrims to th’appointedpCace we tend; 

The worCds an Inn, and death the journey's end. 
Tven kings hut pCay, and when their part is done, 
Some other, worse or better, mount the throne. 

Dr y den. 


'Belief in our continuing existence can, therefore, as I 
hedeve I have proven, not he separated from moraC 
phiCosophy without disadvantage, for every system of 
ethics must have a goaC that it wants to achieve. It cannot 
do without the ideaC of perfection and the idea of a future. 
.And ad this heads to thoughts of our continuation, and 
without it it has no true meaning. Teophe who hedeve in 
their continuing existence also are incapahhe of acting as 
dopeophe who deny it. Teophe who deny this continuation 
cannot rise any higher in their morahity than the reasons 
that motivate them. These motivating reasons are taken 
from current hife and conditions, and wihh cause hitthe or no 
fundament ah change to their hohders’ convictions, which 
form the actuaC foundation of ahh morahity. Because these 
motivations and conditions are changeahhe, then so too is 
the morahity huiht upon them. lAnd no person wihh he able lo 
guarantee for themsehves what they wid he, how they will 
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act, when the conditions change. In this system, people 
beCieve they can become everything, because their moral 
\deaCs are of the Cowest type. Some sins and imperfections 
are greater and more spirituaCCy destructive than others 
I bat are punished with the gaCCows and the wheeC; the 
moraCity ofpeopCe who beCieve in their own destruction 
does not envision this. This incCudes aCC dissatisfaction and 
grumbCing whiCe suffering; aCCuntimeCy shame and human 
reverence; aCC deniaC of one’s friends, and a better 
conviction as soon as one’s own weCC-being is threatened; aCC 
crawCing around and humiCiation before eviC and bad men 
whose hands hoCda higher degree ofvioCence; aCC 
undignified praise and f Cattery; aCCfauCty knowCedge and 
false estimation of one’s self; aCC associated conceit, 
arrogance, contempt, and injustice to service from others; 
alC indifference toward higher purposes andpoints of 
View; the ridicuCousness heaped thereupon; the Cassitude, 
sensuality, destructive tendencies, greed, vanity. Cast for 
fame and power; aCC weaknesses which do not combat 
inf us Lice where they might and shouCd do so; aCC 
unifications of s Caver y, idiocy, and blindness for the 
purpose of unifying one’s own infCuence, and a thousand 
oilier / Caws which are the necessary resuCts of erroneous 
beliefs and a Cow point of view. 

If human beings are not created to endure, then 
every sufferer must necessarily beCieve that his suffering is 
unearned and has no purpose. Jfe must necessariCy envy 
those in more fortunate circumstances. 3~Ce must curse a 
t ) ealion in which so CittCe care has been taken for himseCf. 

If human beings do not endure, then there is no 
pleasure on earth that cannot be troubCed by prospects very 
i lark indeed True happiness is preposterous. It is a 
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ph antom th at can he a though t of the moment, hut wiCC be 
destroyed hy the next moment to arrive. 

for, if human heings are not destined to endure, then 
everything has been begun and nothing ended Then, ad 
greatness and spCendor ends in nothing; we Lack onCy a 
reason; nothing is good; our cravings tack objects worth 
craving; and there is even Cess of a p Can because then there 
wiCC exist onCy fragments and no WhoCe. S\CC human 
activity is dispersed and does not come together anywhere 
at any point. TeopCe wiCC act as the advantage of the 
moment dictates, andpeopCe wiCC do the opposite as soon as 
the momentary advantage aCters. There wiCC thus be no 
consequences beyond the present, or those stiCC noticed 
beyond that point wiCCaCso end in nothing, just Like the 
current moment. 'Where no continuing existence is 
assumed, there can be no consequences to the consequences, 
because if there were there wouCd be a series of 
consequences, and there wouCd thus aCso be a type of p Can in 
existence. 'But this plan wouCd be the strangest of aCCp Cans, 
because it wouCd have been drawn up to generate nothing. 

'Where nopCan exists, there is no wisdom either. 

: everything happens through the power of the approximate, 
There, the wisest of aCC has no advantage over any of the 
foot's. There, nothing can be reasonabCy predicted, nothing 
created, nothing prepared. The present moment aCone 
deserves to be given consideration. But the present moment 
itseCf is Like a river whose waters do not pour out into a 
Carger body of water. 

'What remains Ceft to us but that, where the present 
moment is all, everyone wouCd snatch the moment andseek 
to become only as great as ibis permits ? Whoever stands 
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out above the others wiCC he everything in this system. 
Tower wouCcC he the highest goaC that human heings couCcC 
achieve and crave. TeopCe wouCd necessariCy have to hate, 
weaken, and repress their rivaCs. 'Whoever possessed power 
wouCd have to do everything in their power to maintain 
I hemseCves in their position. Tvery human being wouCd fear 
l he others, or hate them; no one couCdtruCy and enduring Cy 
respect or Cove anyone eCse. On this Tarth, as a resuCt, there 
couCdhe onCy vioCence or deception, hypocrisy and 
pretence, discord and strife, and never Cove and harmony. 
In a worCd where unheCief was the ruCing system, seCf- 
inlerest and se fishness wouCd ruCe as weCC. The state in 
which aCC human heings wouCd find t hemseCves with regard 
lo each other wouCd he the state of open or secret warfare, 
u lid the characteristics required to wage this war most 
successfuCCy wouCd he the ones most appreciated, for this 
reasim, bravery, cCeverness, and the art of deception, 
together with a good outward seemdness in the eyes of aCC 
the worCdCy peopCe, and most educatedpeopCe, wouCd he the 
highest ideaCs of aCC human perfection. .And every other, 
more reaC virtue which gdttered Cess wouCd, when 
compared to the former, he despised as stupid, cowardCy, 
uncouth, orfoodsh. 

The schooC of pure sensuadty can therefore very weCC 
produce great regents, great statesmen and heroes, men of 
wide-ranging erudition, candid and fait hfuC businessmen, 
pleasant and charming companions, and quiet, benign 
people, in quantity. Tut the moraC heroes whofoCCow their 
path undaunted toward the goaCto which they are 
destined, quietCy taking the middCe road without attracting 
notice, without dispCaying vanity and pretension;— peopCe 
who wouCd work on the foundation of the current 
i uniat ion, reduce moral evil in the worCd, increase interest 
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in morality;— peop be whose efforts ancC insights would drive 
the sCuggish human species forward on its way to 
perfectioning, who Cay the foundation for a better worCd 
and higher morabity;—peopbe who fee C the worlds misery 
and ruination hike their own, who worry and become 
anxious about it, who prefer to discuss this with others 
above aCC things, pondering with them about us efuC means, 
to whom the concCusions and insights usefuC to this end are 
the most urgent of their requirements, who catch fire at 
every tip given, who search everywhere for peopCe who feeC 
simdar requirements, and when they find one they consider 
him apriceCess gift from Ibeaven, never separate from him, 
andmutuaCCy give one another new courage and strength 
against the seductions of the worCd andfoobish opinions of 
society;— peopCe who hide none of their fauCts from one 
another, nor seek out any sophisticaC wh itewash to expCain 
them, who are strong enough to assume an ignobCe 
motivating force behind even their best and most 
demonstrabCe acts, who use every tip to examine 
themseCves, who convince themseCves of the vanity of our 
virtues; 

Qui tentant in sese descendere. 

In quos manca ruit semper fortuna. 

Teopbe 

' Who counsel can bestow, 

StiCCpCeas’d to teach, and yet not proud to know ; 
Vnbias’d, or by favour, or by spite, 

Not duCCy prepossess’d, nor bCindby right, 

Tho’ beam’d, weCC-bred; and tho’ wed bred, sincere; 
Modest by bobd, and humanby severe: 

'Who to a friend his faubts can free by show, 

And gbadby praise the merit of a foe, 
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RCest with a taste exact, yet unconfin’d; 

.A knowledge both of kooks ancf Human kind; 

(genrous converse, a souC exempt from pride; 

.And Cove to praise, witfi reason on fiis side. 

T op e. 'Essay on Critic. 

Or people suck as Lucan described kis Cato: 

Servare modum, finemque tenere, 

JEaturamque sequi, patriaeque inpendere vitam; 

Jsfec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo, 

3-fuic epuCae vicisse famem: magnique penates, 
Sukmovisse kiemem tecto: pretiosaque vestis, 

Efirtam membra super, 'Romani more Quiritis, 
Jnduxisse to gam: yenerisque kuic maximus usus. 
Trogenies: Hr bi pate rest, Vrbique maritus: 

Iustitiae cuCtor, rigidi servitor honesti: 

In commune bonus, nuCCosque Catonis in actus. 
Subrepsit, partemque tuCit sibi nata voCuptas. 
Lucan. 

VeopCe wko are not satisfied wit k any progress tkey kave 
achieved, and increase their demands upon themseCves— 
such peopCe, I say itpCainCy, come from the schooCof 
'Epicureanism and unbeCief either not at aCCor onCy by 
luck iCy forgetting the ir principCes. 

y no penseis sehor que yo CCamo 4 aqui vuCgo 
soCamente a Ca gente pCebeya y humiCde; que todo 
aqueC que no sake, aunque sea sehor y principe, puede 


Translator’s Note: Among my corrections to the 

author’s misquotation of this Cervantes text: changing “que 
yo Uomo” to "que yo llamo." 
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y debe entrar en eCnumero deCvuCgo. 


To Erring tilings bach to their true vaCue and cad 
them hy their own names, ad the worCdCy peopCe’ s 
conscience seems founded on their feedng of their own 
honor, and onCy to reach as far as this does. This, however, 
can restrict the range of morality so much that nothing in 
the end is truer than the words of£ a 'Bruy er e. In the 
eyes and the opinions of the worCd, and according to the 
principles of refined sensuadty. 

L’honnete homme est ceCui qui ne voCepas sur Ces 
grands chemins 5 , et qui ne tue personnel dont Ces 
vices enfin ne sont pas scandaCeux. 

Under such conditions, consequentCy, onCy those 
peopCe wid thrive who are satisfied with the usuaC degree of 
morality, to whom the world seems good as Cong as their 
status remains unchadenged, who care littCe about 
anything eCse that happens and has yet to happen, and who 
Ceave the worCd and humanity to their own devices, who 
even enjoy their foods hness and sidiness, and esteem it. 

Que c'est unefode a nude autre seconde, 

T)e vouCoir se meCer de corriger Ce monde. 

£e Mis antr op e. £\ct 1. Sc. 1. 

This schooC therefore produces, when thepossihCe 
occurs, peopCe who are either too invoCvedin certain affairn 
to have the time to he evil, or pay attention to the worCd— 
or peopCe Caching both outstanding vices and exceCCent 


5 Translator’s Note: The author’s original citation: “ qui ne vole pas les grands 
chemins ” 
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virtues: 


Magis extra vitia quam cum virtutibus. 

or, as Cicero decribed the consuCs J-firtius and 
'H aus af 

3-Comines honi quidem, sed duntaxat honi. 

Or they are peopCe who Cach either the energy, opportunity, 
or interest to he evd, who do not feeC the need to take 
ignohCe paths because Cuch and outward conditions 
aulomaticaCCy fuCfiC each of their needs, or,finaCCy, the 
virtues of peopCe from this schooCare nothing more than 
I e m per amentaC virtues— they avoid eviC to which they feeC 
no inclination, and for this reason are strong where better 
peopCe are weak. 

If, then, even the greater portion of moral peopCe are 
no I of a more nobCe type, if aCC the morality of better peopCe 
Is based on the Caw booh of h on or, and this honor is a very 
wonderfuC reason, dependent on human reason and 
judgement, and highCy arbitrary, not infrequently 
demanding the strangest and most contradictory things: 

Ce nest pas ce qui est crimineC qui coute CepCus [...] 
C’est ce qui est ridicuCe [...]. 

I hen, then, many an event in this worCd becomes very 
under standabCe, and seems Cess strange. The rapid changes 
In I he behavior of so many peopCe wiCChave Cess power to 
astonish us, and we wiCC be deceived Cess often, ifwepCace 


Translator’s Note: Hirlius and Pansa? 
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Cess confidence in this mutahCe virtue. ~What an expert on 
humanity was La B r uy e r e, whom I have quoted so 
often hut who cannot he quoted enough, when he wrote: 

Commengons par excepter ces ames nohCes et 
courageuses, s’ den reste encore sur Ca ter re, 
secourahCes, ingenieuses afaire du hien, que nuCs 
hesoins, nuCCe disproportion, nuCs artifices ne peuvent 
separer de ceux quit's se sont unefois choisis pour 
amis; et apres cette precaution, disons hardiment une 
chose triste et douCoureuse a imaginer: iCn’y a 
personne au monde si hien dee avec nous de societe el 
de hienveiCCance, qui nous aime, qui nous goute, qui 
nous fait miCCe off res de services et qui nous sert 
queCquefois, qui n’ait en soi, par C attachement a son 
inter et, des dispositions tres proches a rompre avec 
nous, et a devenir notre ennemi. 

If, on the other hand, people couCd succeed in making 
the though t of their continuing existence their souCs ruling 
idea; if they had enough strength of mind to rise above the 
sway and power of aCC present impressions, with the aid of 
this idea— what different creatures these people would 
become, what a gathering-pCace of de Light this Larth would 
he, if this manner of thinking wouCd onCy become the 
primary one for ad humanity? forpeopCe of this type there 
wouCd he no discontent. .Ad wouCd more redahCy and 
assuredly obtain that which they sought. 

j 

por what do aCC human beings seek?— An unimpeded 
activity of the mind, and an associated, pain-free Cife.—'Io 
this end they require that no evd exists; that nothing is 
had, contrary to their purposes, or superfluous; that no 
person misuses another; that aCC hurry to one another’s aid; 
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that peopCe beCieve that even their suffering serves a 
purpose; and that they even 6eCieve no one he happier than 
themseCves. 'But aCC of these things are onCy achieva6Ce for 
peopCe who think of themseCves as beings destined to 
endure. 

for what, then, is the greatest crime in the worCd, 
that awakens so much dispCeasure in ad peopCe?— Let us be 
honest, and admit that it is when we think that we are not 
getting what we bedeve we have earned The worCd is not 
fading into Cine with our arrangements and desires, and 
not taking the path indicated by our passions and 
prejudices. 

But who is teCCing us to want to conceive of things 
I hat we are unabCe to conceive of? 'M/hat is fairer: that the 
part arranges itseCf to suit the whoCe, or that the whoCe 
arrange itseCf to suit the part? 'What wouCd become of the 
worCd, what wouCd become of ourseCves, if everyone were 
Cord and master of creation? If aCC human beings have the 
right to have this par ticuCar desire, whose desires shouCd be 
satisfied?— The wishes of aCC humans? Or the wishes of a few 
of nature’s speciaC favorites? 

The former is simpCy impossibCe, and the Catter would 
be dr eadfuC and unjust. 

There must, therefore, be a middCe road. SAnd it can 
onCy exist in everyone’s becoming that which, and as much 
ns he or she is capabCe of, becoming, without causing peopCe 
wilh equaC righ ts to suffer; that there be a happiness for 
individuals which is compatibCe with the happiness of ad. 

But this happiness wiCC become possibCe for everyone 
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as soon as they aCC Cearn to feeC more sensitive to pleasure 
ancC Cess sensitive to dispCeasure. 

That wiCC happen as soon as aCC the madciousness, 
ugdness, ancCpointCessness of so many things are 
edminatecC. 

They wiCC he edminatecC as soon as someone comes up 
with apCanfor the world whose purpose is the highest 
development of aCC heings to whom aCC occurrences serve as 
means. 

This highest cCeveCopment, however, can onCy succeed f 
if humans are heings destined to endure; the opposite of aCC 
this wiCC occur as soon as one thinks about one’s destruction. 

Is it reaCCy so iCCogicaC to think that everything has a 
cause, a consequence, a purpose? Does thinking nothing of 
it make this worCdmore hearahCe? If this is so iCCogicaC, then 
Cet us think of no cause at aCC, hut rather of a consequence 
or purpose. 

Tor if there is a cause, a consequence, a purpose, then 
every cause has its subsequent cause, every consequence its 
subsequent consequence, every purpose its subsequent 
purpose. Tither purposes exist that have no purpose, or 
there exists a series of purposes. Therefore, apCan exists. 
And aCC things in this worCd maintain their position in 
accordance with thispCan. TVhich makes everything 
rational and good, and the sources of our discontent are 
eliminated. 

ACC our discontent resuCts from our inabdity to see 
into the future. If we couCd become better at this than we 
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are now, we wouCd necessariCy and wouCd have to become 
aware of consequences desirabCe and beneficiaCfor us; in 
everything that happens we would discover so many means 
to bring about this grea t, communaC consequence; we wouCd 
and wouCd have to find the dVhoCe good, and the Tarts not 
less; we wouCd find nothing but connections, concordance, 
convenience, and exigency ; we wouCd convince ourseCves 
that even eviC couCd onCy resuCt in good for us; we wouCd 
thus become fond of aCC things, and see them as nothing 
more than their worth; we wouCd get to know good things 
tha t a re subordina ted to one a nother; this wouCd expa nd 
our point of view, and a CC desires that current Cy faCC so 
impetuous Cy upon Cesser goods wouCd thus be moderated 
and reduced This wouCd resuCt in our interests’ coCCiding 
Cess often with the interests of others. The Tarth’s treasures 
wouCd be sufficient for aCC humanity; for no one wouCd 
demand more of them than necessary for his or her own 
self -preservation; everyone wouCd Cimit themseCves more to 
Ibeir mentaC education; no one would consider themseCves 
unhappy if they hacked something; everyone without 
exception wouCd arrive at an objective achievabCe for aCC; 
none of our ideas, none of our desires wouCd contradict 
others’; within us, there wouCd be no dispute or discord, but 
rather peace, unimpeded enjoyment, free usage of our 
powers, and, consequentCy, unimpeded' activity wouCd be 
our desires’ finaC objective. Tvery human being wouCd be 
capabCe of everything, because in such an order of things he 
would not want anything impossibCe and unachievabCe. (jod 
and l) leaven wouCd gain infiniteCy more in human respect. 
Tor, even if this worCd be fiCCed with as many pro bCems and 
i rimes as peopCe cCaim, they wouCd thus nevertheCess be 
compCeleCy in accordance with their purpose, and perfect. 
Tor preciseCy this wouCd give the worCd the characteristic of 
generating in us thoughts of and desires for a better order 
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of things, and for just this reason it would teach peopCe to 
direct their concern away from themseCves and toward the 
future. Its very imperfection wouCd he the greatest pr oof of 
its perfection. 

'Because, then, ad earthCy activity wouCd have to 
revoCve around a goaC which wouCd he either cCoser or 
farther away, present here or there, or hying entirehy in the 
future; because on the strength of this aCC manner of human 
behavior wouCd be divisibCe into two main branches; 
because as has been proven the manner of acting that 
pursues a more distant goaC has undeniabCe advantages;— if, 
consequent Cy, aCC earthCy havoc and misery aCways 
originates from the fact that peopCe purchase at too high a 
price, pCace too much confidence in the present, and cannot 
raise themseCves with enough strength above the power of 
their impressions; — if therefore it is impossibCe it not to 
matter which motivating forces are the driving ones in 
each era:— thus it is aCso impossibCe for it not to matter 
whether the greater portion of human beings beCieves in 
their continuing existence or denies it. for 

Ti dCe pericCum, 

lam vagaprosiCiet frenis natura remotis . 7 

3-Corace. Serm. Lib. II. Sat. 7 . 

for these reasons, the famous question now answers 
itseCf: whether a state of atheists couCd exist, and whether 
such a state wouCd be abCe to maintain itseCf in the Cong 
term. This question is accompanied by another question 
which is disproportionateCy more important and therefore 


Translator’s Note: The author originally wrote 

“frenis natura relict i. s'* 
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deserves cCoser examination. The question: JAr e p e op Ce 
mature enough today to he ahCe to do 
without the positive reCigions? Is it 
good and appropriate to enCig ht en the 
common man and our youth about this, 
and teach them about their back of 
I o u n da t ion? 

This question is a most dedcate one, and its resoCution 
of the sort that couCdvery easiCy ruin things with adthe 
parts, because it is impossible to satisfy the 
overexaggerated demands of the two parties in the dispute. 
'The requirements of our times very naturaCCy bead us to 
Ibis question. Unfortunateby, however, it is to be expected 
that here, too, humans wibbnot keep to the middbe road. 
.'And the too swift zeab of the one part wibbso confuse and 
worsen conditions that the opponents of reason wibbnot 
lack ostensibbe reasons, biftedfrom current events, to, 
rather than hebp ebevate rebigion, instead promote the obd- 
/asb ioned rube of priests, incbuding the obd superstitions. 
Thus woubd abb means remain contrary to the end, and 
human beings move inexorabby from one extreme condition 
h> another, without improving the foundation; they woubd 
believe that others race about because they race themsebves, 
stub that in the end even the most reasonabbe thing woubd 
become doubtfub, what we actuabby ought to wish for, 
because for every obd evib to be ebiminated a new and worse 
evil woubd appear, so that in the end we woubd have to say 
h> ourselves, in consobation, 

Contentons-nous de cebui-ci 

'Depeur den rencontrer unpireJ 


Translator’s Note: La h'onlainc wrote "De celni-ci 
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La f out aine. 

The positive reCigions that, in accordance with their 
primary purpose, ought to become a bonding agent between 
humans, and fid in the chasm created by the formation of 
so many countries— 

history has taught us that these positive reCigions have 
frankCy become a new, even worse separating agent. .'And 
for this reason they have disseminated unspeakabCe misery 
throughout the worCd and humankind CCoser inspection 
proves that they have even faded to edminate the 
foundation of immorality. Lind human beings are, even 
today, despite aCC reCigions, not much better than they were 
miCCennia ago. Thus they have awakened the idea in many 
a thinking man, and made it credibCe, that aCC these ideas in 
which religion and reason pCace so much trust, from which 
they expect such great resuCts—the idea of Cjod and 
immortality —are for Cife and human interaction 
dispensable, or of littCe use. The positive reCigions from time 
immemoriaC have been, and stiCC are, 

.A thing thought young 

In age id practis’d, yet our prop in Death 

D r y den. in D. Sebast. 

JrankCy, the higher ideas andprincipCes do not 
appear in their purest form in every positive reCigions 
instruction, and they are distorted by many a harmfuC 
side-idea. Tositive religious instruction not infrequentCy is 
Cess concerned with the main issue, affects the reason more 
than the heart, andfrequentCy degenerates in our schools 
into useCess hairsplitting and the most CaughabCe 


contentez-vous/De pent- d’en rencontrer un pi re.” 
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exaggerations. And they deviate even more from their 
purpose when, rather than affecting peopCe’s fundament aC 
convictions, they limit themseCves more to the observation 
of certain customs’). 

'Thanhs to their behavior, seCf interest, thirst for power, and 
the bad exampCe set by so many instructors, the positive 
religions have Cost infinite ground in the respect of the 
greater masses. 

These gospeCCers have had their goCden days 

.And Corded it at wiCC.### 

Howe, in Ian. (gray. 9 

ACC of this is quite true, andfuCCy in accordance with 
the history and experience of aCC time. Hut— 

Corrige Ce vaCet, mais respecte Ce maitre; 

T)ieu ne doit point patir des sottises dupretre 

Heconnaissons ce Vieu, quoique tres maCservi. 

y o Ct air e. Hp. 97 

On me rests the spirit of a hundredweight of sCander 
which, despite my repeated public andprivate pCeadings, 


Lire ou parler un jargon inconnu aux premiers siecles; circonstancier k 
confesse les defauts d’autrui, y pallier les siens; s’accuser de ses souffrances, 
de sa patience; dire comme un peche son peu de progres dans fheroisme; etre 
en liaison secrete avec de certaines gens contre certains autres; n'estimer que 
soi et sa cabale, avoir pour suspecte la vertu meme; gouter, savourer la 
prosperity et la faveur, n’en vouloir que pour soi, ne point aider au merite, 
faire servir la piete k son ambition, aller k son salut par le chemin de la fortune 
el des dignites: e’est du moins jusqu’a ce jour le plus bel effort de la devotion 
du temps. 

La Bruy6re. 

Translator's Note : The author presumably means Nicholas Rowe’s 1715 

tragedy. Lady Jam drey. 
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no tribunal on Tartfi wants to eliminate by a CawfuC 
inquest. This spirit of s bander charges me with threatening 
the destruction of both rebigion, and the highest authorities, 
and the we fare of states. JAndit is precisely this spirit that 
has turned in that direction the meaning of some few of my 
words that were capabbe of containing a more nobbe sense. 

—I did not want any of that. Not since today abone, but for 
as bong as I have bived, I have considered the highest 
authority and rebigion as important, inevitabbe human 
needs. JAnd the reasons for this my conviction I have set out 
for the worbdto see inpreciseby these pages. 'But I wanted, 
in a time when there was no end to games and abuses in 
secret societies, for this human weakness to be used to 
further more reab and more dignified aims, to the benefit of 
mankind— I wanted us to buibd upon this foundation, 
taking advantage of the existing mood. — I wanted spirit ual 
and w or bdby powers to be bess abused, and to be better used 
in accordance with its subbime purpose for humanity’s 
happiness and webb-being, to which end they both actuabby 
exist; the batter is something I stibbwish and desire, and I 
wibb never cease wanting it. 

—I wanted the more reasonable and better people to, in 
order to save themselves, withstand the seductions and 
laughter of this world, and not be permitted to become 
disloyal to their beliefs. To hold together"), strengthen one 


Que les philosophes veritables fassent une confrerie comme les 
francs-magons, qu’ils s’assemblent, qu’ils se soutiennent, qu’ils soient fidcilcN 
a la confrerie, et alors je me fais bruler pour eux. Cette academie d’ Ath6nes, cl 
toutes celles de Paris; mais chacun ne songe qu’a soi. 

Par quelle fatalite se peut — il que tant de fanatiques imbeciles aient 
fonde des sectes de fous, ct que tant d’esprits superieurs puissant a peine vtnlr 
a bout de fonder une petite ecole de raison? e’est peut-etre parce qu’ils sont 
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other in their convictions, educate within their circCes, and 
then to authorize to educate, to produce peopCe who abuse 
religion andpower Cess. I wanted some of the better peopCe 
to deveCop an urgent need for both a more precise 
tinder standing of humanity and for an independent inner 
perfection, by means ofmypCacing them into a dangerous 
situation where they either miss their goaC entireCy, to their 
own disadvantage, or are forced to make the study of 
themseCves and of other human beings their lives’ primary 
concern. 'Educators and aCC others who infCuencepeopCe 
were to first educate themseCves, and gather the necessary 
experience in this schooC. 

■To this end, I wanted to influence entire generations, and 
wan led the transition for aCCcCasses andpeopCe to a more 
teasonabCe generaC conviction, absoCuteCy inexorabCe due to 
I he course of nature and our destiny, to be quietCy 
prepared, step-by-step, and to takepCace without any 
violent upheavaCs. I wanted what the representatives of 
e( desiasticaC and worCdCy power ough t to be doing and 
wauling on the strength of their offices, andl wanted this 
because they are negCecting it.— I wanted aCC these things, 
a ml I believe to this hour, despite aCC persecutions aCready 
suffered and stiCC Cying before me, that this idea is a great 


sages; il leur manque l’enthousiasme, l’activite. Tous les philosophes sont trop 
tittles; ils se contentent de rire des erreurs des hommes, au lieu de les ecraser. 

1 ,es missionnaires courent la terre et les mers, il Taut au moins que les 
philosophes courent les rues, il Taut qu’ils aillent semer le bon grain de 
maisons en maisons. 

V o I t a i r e. Ep. a d’Alembert. 

Si les honnetes gens s’avisoient de fairc cause commune, leur ligne 
seroil hien forte. Quand les gens d’esprit et d’honneur s’entendront, les sols el 
les fripons joueroienl un bien petit role. II n’y a malheureusemenl que les 
Iripons, qui f assent des ligues. Les honnetes gens se liennent isolds. 

Du Cl o s. Considerations. 
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one, albeit too premature for such times and thus unluckily 
caCcuCated If my contemporaries happen to he of another 
opinion, to me this appears to prove that their enthusiasm 
for virtue is capahCe of growth. 

That mistakes occurred cannot he denied, that I 
erred exquisitely, that I was simpCe enough to imagie 
human heings better, Cess seCf serving, andmore receptive 
for that which is good and great than they in fact are, and 
as I unfortunateCy have experienced them onCy too wed in 
the course of this matter. That here, too, humanity’s 
passions wouCdpCay their wed- known game can surprise us 
the Cess because it is preciseCy these passions that are 
unashamed enough to disfigure institutions despite the fact 
that these institutions have received support from aCC sides 
through habit, Cong experience, age, and every conceivabCe 
outer compulsion. 'Whoever wishes topCace the bCamefor 
this on my cause aCone, on me or my subscribers, proves 
how CittCe thought he has given to the nature of a business 
quite new for everyone, where everyone first had to gather 
the necessary experience, and before this had been 
accumuCated, a cause, where aCC compuCsion ceased, where 
those in highpCaces had to fear their subordinates, where 
the first participants needed first to be trained, and with 
aCC the fauCts which they brought with them from the public 
world were not very wiCCing to Cet themseCves be educated; 
where everyone wanted to assert their insights, and when 
prevented from so doing cried despotism and pondering 
revenge and destruction; where, say I, before the 
experience couCdbe accumulated, the cause itself received 
so many and such incurable wounds that downfall and 
collapse were inevitable. —If this were the place, and if one 
had had to deal less with preconceived opinions and 
passions, then even greater things could be said here, 
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providing conclusions and tips of t He Highest significance 
I or Human management. Hut I Have made even this 
expCanation against my wiCC, and I wouCd Have compCeteCy 
and utter Cy refrained from it Had I not foreseen tHat many 
a reader of mine wouCd notice and necessardy see it as 
Hypocrisy or Hase seCf interest if t Hey saw Here statements 
issuing from my pen with regard to redgion and 
government tHat tHey did not at ad expect on the strength 
0 / I He portrait of me painted Hy my enemies— and now I 
uni steering things Hack to my subject, andwidadow 
myseCfno more satisfaction except to say that I am 
usHamed of those who are ashamed of me. 

Now thou Hast seen me, art thou satisfy d? 

for, if a friend, thou Hast beheCd enough; 

JAnd, if a foe, too much. 

Dry den. .Ad for Cove. 

\fes! The different positive reCigions Have disturbed 
human peace and Happiness more than once, but they Have 
ulso promoted it in many different ways, do aCC 
appearances, andjudging by the decCamations against our 
i nrrent state of ruin, Human beings Have greatCy not 
improved themseCves by this route; but they would 
eerlainCy be even worse Had there not been any positive 
i ellgums. These reCigions can themseCves be misused, and 
they serve and induCge peopCe’s passions as soon as they 
shirt to brew; but this does not prevent the reCigions from 
having influence. AVe Have the positive reCigions to thank 
loi I lie fact that a Carger portion of Humanity Has in its 
awn way retained beCief in our continuing existence and in 
a higher w or Cd government, incCuding the Cessons associated 
therewith. These, the most important of aCC Cessons, would 
not Have been retained so generaCCy in Human memory 
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without the assistance of these redgions, ancC without their 
contributions humanity wouCcC aCreacCy have exterminated 
itseCffrom the earth. 'Because positive redgion is the reason 
of the greater masses, and takes thephace of pur e reason for 
these peophe, aCC positive religions must therefore, in 
accordance with their purpose, approach the human 
powers of comprehension, and cannot ad start right away 
with the fruits and the reaCest ideas. The higher principCes, 
even with their advanced progress and growth, cannot he 
quite cCearCy dev eCoped and traced hack to their finaC 
source. There, to a great extent, authority takes thephace of 
such reasons that are not understood hy the masses; 
therefore they are, for everyone (and there are more than 
you think), therefore they are, say I, for everyone incapahCe 
of Cocating the genuine and sohe reasons for just behavior at 
their source, a heneficiah, extremehy necessary surrogate, 
and simphy indispensahhe. This was the unanimous opinion 
of ad ancient and modern Cawmakers, and even the 
heathens acknowhedged this truth"). This was even the 
opinion of Machiavehhi, whose testimoniah is certainhy 
above suspicion’"’ ). 


Nondum haec, quae nunc tenet saeculum, negligentia Deum venerat; nec 
interpretando sibi quisque jusjurandum et leges aptas faciebat. 

Veritablement, il n’y a jamais eu chez aucun peuple de 
fondateurs des loix nouvelles, qui n’ayent eu recours a Dieu, parce que sans 
cela, Ton ne seroit jamais venu a bout de les faire recevoir; car il y a des bicns 
connus par un homme sage qui ne sontpas appuye par des raisons assez 
evidentes, pour qu’il soit facile de les persuader aux autres: ainsi, un homme 
prudent, pour se tirer de cet embarras, a recours a la Divinite. C’est ce qui a 
ete pratique par Licurgue, par Solon et par plusieurs autres, qui ont eu les 
memes intentions qu’eux. 

Les Etats qui voudronl se bien conserver et ne point tomberdans la 
corruption doivcnl, sur Unites choses, maintenir la religion dans sa purely et 
faire toujours avoir pour elle une grande vibration. Car, il n'y a point de 
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Now, because completely reasonable people are one of 
l be rarest things on earth, it foCCows that there are aCso 
very few people whose weakness does not require support of 
this nature. 'The positive redgions therefore are for kings as 
they are for beggars; they aCone are perhaps capabCe, where 
reason faCCs siCent, of setting effective Cimits both to the 
arbitrariness of the great and to the anarchy of the rabble. 
'ReCigion is thus, even in adthe orient aC despotic states, the 
soCe bastion against arbitrary power" ). JA prince who does 
not want to recognize any power over his own would be 
running the risk of opening the eyes of his subjects, and 
that they might cast his power into doubt too and lay claim 
to it, by saying or thinking 

Since, then, nopow’r above your own you know, 
Mankind should use you like a common foe; 
you should be hunted like a beast of prey: 

'Ey own your law I take your life away. 

Dry den. The Conquest of (jranada. 

On the other hand, can it be good or advisable that in 

I lines 


'Ubi corrumpere et corrumpi seculum vocatur. 


pronostic plus assure de la ruine prochaine d’un Etat, que lorsqu’on y voit le 
service de Dieu meprise. 

Machiavelli. Disc. Pol. L. 12 et 12. 

Autant que le pouvoir du clerge est dangereux dans une republique, 
aulant est-il convenable dans une monarchic, surtout dans celles qui vont au 
dcspolisme. Ou en seraient I’Espagne et le Portugal depuis la perte de leurs 
lois, sans se pouvoir qui arrete seul la puissance arbitraire? BarriCsre toujours 
bonne, lorsqu'il n’y en a point d’autre: car, comme le despotisme cause A la 
nalure humaine des maux eflroyables, le mal meme qui le li mite esl un bien. 

Montesquie u. Esp. des Lois. Liv. II. Cluip. 4. 
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when the refutation of Caws and public power have 
suffered to sued a degree that, say I, in such times, the soCe 
support for the morality of the common man and our 
youth, the heCiefin the future and the existence of a deity, 
is constant Cy heing weakened and eroded? 

Those that have once great huiCdings undermin’d 

'Wid prove too weak to prop them in th eir faCC. 

Dry den. The Indian Queen. 

The decay of the positive reCigions is aCways evidence 
of that decay ofmoraCs, and encourages them to decay even 
more; and where moraCs decay you can expect anything to 
happen. Is then anarchy, which destroys aCC order, 
threatens aCC property, puts even Cife itseCf at risk;— the 
state in which peopCe’s passions can he he Cd hack hy no 
limitations whatsoever, such an enviahCe state? 

Chi vuoCprovar deCC Inf erno iC sup Cicio, 

Tada sotto iC viCCan posto in ufficio. 

J o Ceng o. 

'Why, if this Cife is aCCwe have, shouCdnot even the 
Cowest among us seek, just like the first among us, to assert 
his existence more, and to make his existence more 
enjoyahCe, and see how far he can take this? 'What hinders 
him from seeing aCC existing ownership as usurpation, and 
demanding his own portion? 'What shouCd become of aCC the 
oaths through which, in the imperfection of our judiciaC 
processes, many a dispute concerning property and honor 
has to he decided? lAndwhat lies heyond the ugCy, 
unpredictahCe resuCts, and couCd he cited. 
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for this reason, the positive religions are not a means 
of deception, are not heading reins used hy the dominance- 
dependent nature of the powerfuC to steer the greater 
masses of the people. There is a type of podtics that wouCd 
like to convince itseCf of this, and uses it in fact. 'But the 
consequences have aCways proven that this point of view is 
dishonor ahCe andfaCse. The positive redgions are the onCy 
reason of which the greater portion of humanity is capabCe 
at this time, and this appCies above adto the positive 
religions that do not openCy ruin morality, that are based 
on the beCiefin (jod and in immortality, without exception, 
only some more or Cess than others. Their main business aCC 
aims for the same thing, and they spare the peopCe the more 
profound proofs. They mereCy use different means, and bear 
Hie stamp of the time and the genii of thepeopCes among 
whom they arose. They are aCC arranged in accordance 
with humanity's greater and Cesser susceptibility, and as 
soon as this changes they too are modified to better 
correspond to it. The fundamentaC teachings are the same 
on aCC sides, onCy the drapery and presentation vary, just as 
I lie languages wiCCvary in which they are first taught. 
Truths necessary for aCC human beings to act, in situations 
where none of the best proofs are proven due to human 
incapacity, must at the very Ceast be beCieved. JACCthe 
higher principCes of reason are of this nature. The positive 
rehgums can therefore absoCuteCy correct Cy be viewed as 
philosophy, and every true phiCo sophy can be viewed as a 
religion, and the one or other of these two, phdosophy or 
religio n, must necessardy be false when they are in 
contradiction to one other. Both can be misunderstood and 
a bused, and unfortunateCy both are abused. 

Let us therefore make the concCusion that derives 
from this. 'Every religion in a country deserves to be 
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protected and maintained, and may even Less he subjected 
to vioCent upheaval 'Every one of them deserves the 
protection and respect of reasonable philosophers, even 
when they do not prof ess that faith. The philosopher s will 
not fad to recognize their religious flaws and wish they 
couCd be purified in a gentCe, unnoticeable way. 

Philosophers will honor the maintenance within the 
existing state religion of public order, public safety, 
themselves. It will be as valuable to them as their own 
peace and safety. 

Therefore, it is and will always be a strange 
occurrence when one is forced to see with one’s own eyes 
and experience that in our times, under such conditions, 
when so many great people have become small, so many 
smallpeople great, so many rich people poor, and so many 
poor people rich, when for this reason allpassions are in 
the most complete uproar, when all human beings live in 
fear and in hope of so much, when everyone is too 
concerned with themselves to have the time or space to 
think about others, when the people have almost completely 
lost the communal spirit, and people need restraints more 
than ever;— that, I repeat, in such times, philosophy itself 
joins the side of its opponents, offering them new weapons, 
removing Reasons most powerful support, and seeking to 
prove to people who do not heed exterior compulsion, to 
whom nothing on Earth is holy or venerable, that morality 
can do very well without the idea of our continuing 
existence, that a morality built on that foundation is 
ignoble and reprehensible. 

Doubtless, this is done with better intentions than 

results. 
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Tour les specuCatifs ce discours fait merveiCCes 
II enchant e dabord Cesprit et Ces oreiCCes. 

Veut-on Ce pratiquer, on voit incontinent, 

Hue ce discours si sage est fort impertinent. 

I am tempted to say, with T o Ct air e, 

C’est dommage, quiCn’y aitpCus denfer ne de 
paradis. C’etoit un ohjet inter essant. On serat reduit a 
aimer Vieupour Cui meme, sans crainte et sans 
esperance, comme on aime une verite mathematique. 
Cet amour nest pas de CapCus grande vehemence. On 
aime froidement Ca verite. 

These teachings, which appear eCevated, simpCy 
cannot he applied in practice however. .And Cessons never 
followed even hy those who espouse them, betraying such 
imperfect insight into the driving forces behind and secret 
workings of our hearts, even with the best intentions wid 
produce no consequence more certain than this: They wid 
offer peopCe who already apparent by find the idea of their 
continuing existence burdensome new reasons to discard it 
compCeteCy; in the end the resuCt wid be that the AVorCd and 
the Schools wid agree on one thing: that there is no future. 

Ainsi un esprit gauche dans sa simplicite, 

Cr oy ant fair e Ce bien, fait Ce maCpar bonte. 

This fact aCone, that teachings that describe 
humanity’s primary and most effective drive as sinfuC and 
dangerous, which consider ad human regard for happiness 
a crime;— this fact aCone, say I, that such a strange doctrine 
can be so generaCCy taken up, defended with such heat, and 
circuCated with so much success even throughout the most 
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varied sociaC c Casses:— this aCone sfiouCd awaken the 
suspicion that here a passion is secretCy at work under the 
guise of reason, for it is not humanity’s most usuaC custom 
to detour around sensuaC things andreach instead for 
matters pure Cy of the mind 

Thus it appears more credihCe that peopCe hedeve in 
this way that they wid escape more easiCy and comfortahCy 
hy ridding themseCves of the burdensome examination of 
the forces that drive them. .And convince themseCves with a 
torrent of artificiaCCy orderedphrases that they act the 
way they do and not differ entCy for no other reason than 
because it is their duty, and consider everything they do to 
be their duty. 

Begreifst du aber 

AVie vieC andachtig schwarmen Ceichter, aCs 
Cjut handeCn ist? 1 Wie gem der schwachste Mensch 
.Andachtig schwarmt, um nur—ist er zu Zeiten 
Sich schon der .Absicht deutCich nicht bewusst— 

TLm nur gut handeCn nicht zu diirfen. 

Lessing in Nathan. . Act I. Sc. 2 . 

'Because even the schooCs, without meaning to, are in 
agreement with the claims of the worCdCy people and have 
dec Cared humanity’s continuing existence to be a 
dispensabCe, if not dangerous idea, the true friend of virtue 
has been caught in a truCy agonizing position. Because of 
his convictions, he sees himseCf subjected to generaC 
disapprovaC or scornfuC Caught er, and he finds No One 
whose approvaC wouCd enabCe him to stand erect and would 
compensate him. This is more or Cess the situation wh ich 
Bousseau describes so weCC in his new Die Co is e, 
which applies so well' to our times, and in which I have 
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oven found my seCf, more than once, and in part stdCfind 
myself today. 

Chaquejour en sortant de chez moi, fenferme mes 
sentiments sous en cCefpour en prendre dautres, qui 
se pretent auxfrivoCes objets qui m’attendent. 
InsensibCement je juge et raisonne comme fentends 
juger et raisonner tout Ce monde. Si queCquefois 
fessaye de secouer Ces prejuges et de voir Ces cfioses 
comme eCCes sont, a Cinstant,je suis ecrase dun 
certain verbiage qui ressembCe beaucoup a du 
raisonnement. On me prouve avec evidence quiCny 
a que Ce demipfiiCosopfie qui re garde a Ca readte des 
cboses; que Ce vrai sage ne Ces consider e que par des 
apparences; qu’iC doit prendre Ce prejuges pour 
principes, Ces bienseances pour Coix, et que CapCus 
sublime sagesse w consiste a vivre comme Cesfous. 

Let us examine then to this end what be true orfaCse 
m this standard set by such eCevated, compCeteCy unseCfish 
virtue, that does good for no other reason than because it is 
good, because it is duty. 

I say fir st Cy: ThiCo sophy has no reason whatsoever to 
be pleased with this discovery, for in this way it is making 
preciseCy the same cCaims as our men of the worCd They are 
denying our continuing existence for this very reason: 
because they believe they do not require this prospect to 
fulfill their duties fait hfuCCy and conscientiousCy. Tend the 
worldly peopCe aCso bedeve that they are doing good 
beca use it is good, because it is duty. 


Translator’s Note: The author originally wrote 

M .Jes hie n stances pour vertu, et que hi sublime sa^esse,,.", 
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I say secondly: In l his manner, philosophy is taking 
l he same roacCas the other extreme, with the system of 
belief of the strict theoCogians who demand that we humans 
love Cjodfor Jtis sake aCone, that for every action the will of 
the 'Deity must he taken into consideration either cCearky or 
siCentCy; and who decCare ad deeds in which this 
consideration is not apparent to he sinfuC and punishabCe. 
JAnd one even must admit that this hatter system of ideas 
even deserves preference because it shows a characteristic 
of (good that, though not beyond aCC doubt, neverthehess is 
more knowabhe and effective for the greater portion of 
human beings. 

I say thirdCy: In the system of our phiho sop hers and in 
the system of the strict theoCogians, it is stiCCpossibCefor the 
enthusiasm for virtue to f Care up. 'But in both cases these 
J Care-ups do not come from cCearCy deveCoped ideas and 
principCes. TeopCe do catch fire, but more for a mere word, 
for an idea, than for a true, cCearCy understood cause. 

Before a person can do good because it is good, because it is 
duty, because it is Cjods wiCC, he must aCready hoCd the 
conviction that such a deed is good and dutifuC, that it is 
Cjods wiCC. This conviction requires other, additionaC 
reasons. The person must know what is good, what Cjod 
requires from humans; if this is not preciseCy known, then 
passion and sophistry wiCC insert their own desires and 
lea ve Cjod and Duty naught other than what they desire; 
a nd this, I wouCd think, has been proven by more than one 
sad experience. This is proven by reCigious intoCerance, the 
auto-da-fes of the Inquisition, and many a throne whose 
foundations wouCd be shaken the very minute the monarch 
raised any objections to reCigious intoCerance. 
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But me a awhile, l his way of thinking too is not 
entirely without truth. 'Every true, virtuous deed ready 
iloes contain its own source ofpfeasure, making it 
attractive without consideration of reward and 
punishment. But to he ahCe to sampCe this pfeasure requires 
something more than the usuaC human mood. To he ahCe to 
experience this, a person must have made very great 
advances in exe rcising virtue; and even when this happens, 
no person wouCd ever make it so far without pre-existing 
considerations of happinesses. This p (easure itseCf is 
founded onprincipCes that pre-suppose the drive toward 
happiness. 

If, therefore, the above-mentioned requirements 
brought to people by our schools are to have a rational 
meaning, not heading to fantasy but being usefuC in fife, 
l hen the fodowing series of cone (us ions occurs to me. lAnd 
Ibis series appears to be the on(y true one, toward which, 
without knowing or desiring it, a(( other ways of thinking 
widfeadin the end. 

Every human being wants to be happy. This at (east 
is an undeniabfe fact, and I fee( sorry for any phifosopher 
who has never expressed this wish. 

Mafheur a qui toujours raisonne 

Et ne s’attendrit jamais. 

Toftaire. 

Teopfe of this type do not befong to a race of which I 
am a member. I am a human being, and write and think 
and act (ike a human being. I at (east want to be happy, i.e. 
during the period of my existence I want to enjoy as much 
pfeasure aspossibfe and as (ittfe dispfeasure as possibfe. 
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I challenge every thinker to name a pleasure or 
dispCeasure that wouCcCnot he the resuCt of a more or Cess 
promoted or hindered activity of the mind J-Cuman being s 
that are capable of thinking, acting, and craving as and as 
much as they wiCC—for these peopCe, as I have proven above, 
you can redabCy say that there exists no dispCeasure of any 
sort. 

This activity of the mind is impeded, however, by 
contradictions within the inner seCf and by every resistance 
from the outside. 

J Anyone , therefore, who strives for happiness is 
striving for a state in which none of their strengths, their 
inclinations, drives, cravings, and ideas canceC each other 
out. Inside themselves, there must be complete agreement, 
and thus truth. 'Where there is agreement, there too is 
perfection, because aCCthe variety unifies to form the 
highest unity. TeopCe who want to become happy must 
therefore strive for truth, insight, and perfection. Anything 
that brings this about is g o o d; anything that impedes this, 
divides a person, and puts them in contradiction with 
themseCves,—is bad. This is done by every undateraC 
development of our powers, every Cow point of view, ever 
idea, every inclination, that does not fit in with aCC the 
others. 'Everything immoderate about him, that stands out 
too much among the rest, impedes this generaC agreement, 
creates contradictions, disunity, and interior agitation, and 
thus dispCeasure. 

The true, Cast, highest, most reasonabCe reason, 
therefore, why e.g. a person shouCd behave just Cy, is— 
because this way of acting, among the thousands of other 
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ways Mat are equably possible, is the onby one that does not 
pul peopbe in contradiction with themseCves, is the Ceast 
obstructive to totaC agreement, perfection, and their 
consequences: happiness and spirituaC peace. Doing a 
good deed because it is good, because it 
is duty , therefore means nothing other than acting in 
ibis way. It is the safest way, and the onCy way, beading to 
the main goab. This reason offers this way for everyone who 
Has this goab, for every nature that must have it. This way 
becomes duty for this reason. .At the same time, it is the 
most fitting of abb deeds, because no other one is so in 
agreement with the nature of such a transaction, with the 
nature of human beings, with their predestination, with the 
nature of the goab for which the deed is being enacted, even 
with the purpose of abb action and existence, because no 
other deed is a means that better suits abb this, because this 
generates the beast amount of disharmony and the greatest 
agreement among our thoughts, emotions, cravings, and 
actions. The pbeasure in exercising virtue or duty in and 
for itself is therefore none other than our pbeasure in 
harmony, agreement, and truth, than our horror at 
everything that reveabs contradiction and disorder. And 
virtue itsebfis what brings about the greatest possibbe 
agreement. This makes it an inexhaustibbe source of 
pbeasure, and even depravedpeopbe must necessariby take a 
liking to it, because even depravedpeopbe must necessariby 
appreciate and honor everything wherein they find 
agreement. The feebing of virtue, for this reason, cannot be 
driven out of human beings; andpeopbe can onby remove 
I liemsebves from it to the extent that they consider 
something virtue that is not, think they find agreement 
where it is actuabby not existent at abb or not of the highest 
(juabity, or because they are unabbe to cbearby and 
compbeteby convince themsebves of the more generab 
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agreement of one deed with the whole. 

This driving force for our moral actions is therefore, 
most certainCy, the purest and highest. 'But for that reason 
it does not necessardy ruCe out consideration of our 
continuing existence as much as people appear to hedeve. 
The fact that we continue to exist is the first thing that 
manages to organize ad scattered, haCfcompCete, in part 
pointless, unsatisfactory matters to a common center point, 
to a more compCete whole, to a totaC agreement. Striving 
for perfection, virtue, agreement, happiness therefore 
appears to he a thing known hy different names. 

TlevertheCess, we wouCd he very much in error if we 
wanted to hedeve that this insight and conviction are for 
everyone. Convincing oneseCf that such a way of acting is 
the onCy way and the best way requires, if you do not want 
to fooC and undermine y our seCf with empty words, great 
understanding of the over ad situation, and thus a very 
highCy developed mind. It presupposes that you first know 
how many ways of acting exist, wh ich effects resuCt from 
each of them, how every deed, emotion, and idea behaves in 
relation to what has already happened. It requires you to 
he ahCe to prove the agreement and the contradictions of 
yourself and others, and to he ahCe to distinguish the 
apparent agreement or contradiction from the reaC. .Ad of 
these are great and unusual prerequisites and 
characteristics. 

for this reason, though, the main thing remains true, and 
you cannot deny that virtue is its own best reward. But at 
the same time it is more thanprohahCe that anyone who 
wants to convince himseCf that he is acting soCeCy from 
pureCy mentaC motivation is hying to himseCf, and more 
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vain and proud than truCy virtuous. In general, acting in 
accordance with the purest of motivations and highest 
principles is such an equivocal thing, associated with so 
many difficulties, that in reality it is one of the rarest of 
occurrences. I, at least, after more than thirty years of seCf- 
examination, with admy thinking about the forces driving 
my deeds, have not heen ahCe to discover any that did not 
hear the stamp of earthly origin. Xnd I think that anyone 
eCse who thought about himseCf as much as I have about 
my self would find no nobCer source. 


Viess ist die Xunst der s tr eng en 
MoraCisten: 

B e k annt mit dem System, und von 
(grunds at zen voCC, 

Beweisen sie das, was man Cassen 
s o CC. 

So froh, aCs ob sie nichts von den 
Begierden wiissten. 

Sie sind von besserm Thon aCs wir. 
Sie bandigen ihr TCerz durch die 
CjewaCt der SchCiisse. 

Uns Xr men ist die Thor he it siis s e. “ 
T> o c h ihnen eckeCt nur da fur. 

TVir Cassen sie, wenn wir sie 
unternehmen, 

Xus gutem TCerzen Xndern sehn, 
Und den ken nicht daran, dass wir 
uns so v erg e hn. 

Sie a her, die geCehrt, sich aCCer 
Thor he it s c ham en, 


' Translator’s Note: The author originally wrote “ Uns Armen schmeckt die Thorheit 
silsse 
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B e g e h n die 'Thai, die s ie u n s it B e I 

ne d men, 

.A us Tug end efier nicht, aCs—his w ir 

e s nic fit s e hen. 

Q e CCe r t. 

Let us therefore admit without timidity that we are 
human Beings and, as such, weak and imperfect. Tirtue is a 
great thing, and it is humanity’s greatest good; But it is an 
ideaC that human Beings can onCy approach without ever 
reaching it, at Beast whde we Cive down here BeCow. J-fuman 
Beings cannot distance themseCves from this goaC without 
feeCing the consequences. But pure, undisturBedpCeasure is 
equaCCy not for the human Beings roaming around on this 
Barth, Because our perfection exists onCy in approximation, 
andean Be and Be caCCed more perfectioning than 
perfection. 


JAnd with this I concCude this treatise, asking my 
readers to consider it as an introduction to more important 
examinations. VouBtCess, with it I have generated disgust 
and Boredom in more than one reader, or disappointed 
their expectations. But I ask for patience and forbearance 
for that which is to come: The appBication I wiCCmake of 
these teachings in deciding the great main questions, the 
p e rfe ct ion of t he w or Cd, the v a Cue of 
human Beings, and the vaCue of human 
reason, shaCC show the importance and usefuCness of my 
doctrine. These teachings wiCC Be the key to expCaining Cife’s 
meanest occurrences. We shaCC convince ourseCves that 
these teachings are the foundation of aCCpracticaCw or CdCy 
wisdom, aBiCity to judge human nature, poCitics, and 
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education, that all' errors in politics are errors of imperfect 
morality and the consequences of a too Cow point of view. 

\Ve shad 6e astonished at how much heyond our 
expectations ad human deeds and thoughts do form a 
cohesive whoCe, how the most generaCprincipCes broadcast 
themseCves in the ignorant and the [earned alike through 
these peopCe’s simpCest andmost concrete actions, and give 
them via the over ad thought- desire- and- action- system an 
ongoing harmfuC direction as soon as they themseCves 
become erroneous or fauCty. In accordance with this, I shad 
find opportunity to prove that our knowledge of human 
nature, and consequent Cy everything reCated to the 
education, leadership, and training of human beings, is 
necessariCy incapabCe of generating the effect one expects of 
it; and we shad be reassured to see that not ad means to our 
ennoblement have yet been attempted, and that we are 
ihus wrong to despair of our perfect ioning. 


I shad expCain as much as is possible why everything, as it 
current Cy is, cannot be otherwise. I shadput down where 
ad this comes from, where it is headed, what it is good for. I 
shaCCtry to make peopCe aware of the true sources of events. 
I shaCCgive them a guide for better understanding the signs 
that come before. 

There is a history in aCC men’s Cives 
figuring the nature of the times deceas’d 
The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

TVith a near aim, of the main chance of things 
IAs yet not come to Cife; which in their seeds, 

.And weak beginnings, lie entreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. 

X. Hfenry. lAct III. Sc. I. 
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I dope that people will' recognize the beneficial, even 
in wd at appears to de bad'. I will make men small and 
require them to feel tdeir previous weaknesses, so tdat tdey 
can be made more and greater tdan tdey presently are. 

for tdis reason and for no less noble a reason, I dave 
in tdis book of teacdings said things not in line with today’s 
tastes. I dave not done td is witd the intention of calming 
my persecutors’ fury , begging favor from tde great, or 
creating an easier situation for myself. I am far from tdat, 
because it is too late anyway. 

’Tis muck too late for me new ways to take 

IVdo dave but one short step of life to make. 

This book is not suited to bring about sued a 
reconciliation. It contains too many positions that could 
never please tde passions of many an individual and social 
class. I dave spoken heedlessly, dlo interest, no reputation 
blinded me in the examination of a matter where every 
hypocrisy is so dangerous. I know as well as my readers do 
that people date truth to a very high degree, and nobody 
dates truth, as much, those who are forced to it in front of 
others. 

I know tdat people do not like it when tdeir 
weaknesses are put on display, and tdey themselves are 
disturbed in tdeir delusion of tdeir own perfection. 'But I 
also know that despite all tdis tde human heart contains an 
indestructible seed of respect for virtue and truth, tdat 
people consequently date more tde manner tdan tde thing 
itself. lAnd tdat a writer, witd tde appropriate 
consideration, whose emotions and confidence are disposed 
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to discuss a great matter, can allow himself many a frank 
lodgement, and candidly say things that under other 
c ircumstances would he foolhardy presumption. 

Qu’ilest des vertus, que forces cCestimer 

Meme en Ces detestant, nous tremhCons dopprimer. 

Irene. .Act TV. Sc. 6. 

This experience reconciles one to human 
reheCCiousness and proves that there are truths of a higher 
type that defeat ad human malevolence, because all efforts 
against them can do naught else hut reveal an evil will 
supported by forces that are not righteous. It proves 

That there's apow’r 

'Unseen, that rules th’illimitahle world, 

That guides his motions from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin— tainted mold; 

While man, who madly deems himself the Lord 
Of all, is nought hut weakness and dependence. 

This sacred truth, hy sure experience taught 
Thou must have learnt, when, wandering ad alone 
Lach bird, each insect flittering thro’ the sky 
~Was more sufficient for itself, than thou. 
Thomson’s Coriol. . Act II. Sc. 5. 

I have, therefore, dealt with this subject primarily 
because it is the foundation of ad examinations, because for 
me it simplifies the path and the proofs for ad that which is 
to come, because this subject for people who want to judge 
things dispassionately is the most urgent requirement of 
our time, because I know of no more effective means for 
preventing evil occurrences which otherwise seem 
inevitable. AV het her people will misunderstand, misuse, or 
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even pay any attention at ad to the principCes I have 
bisted—I am not counting on it, and cannot even expect it, 
in view of humanity’s mood these days. The reason for this 
may Cie in part in the way I have behaved, in the way I 
have handCedmy subject, whereby I myself abas! am onCy 
too Caching, but was incapabCe of doing any better, 
furthermore, it would certainCy have to be counted as one 
of the worst omens if a treatise deaCing with such a topic 
wouCd have a disdainfuC or indifferent reception; if no one 
couCd be found who wouCdfeeC motivated or encouraged by 
it to do good. So Cet happen what wiCC; I for my part have 
done my utmost; for making use of the unshakabCe will is in 
the end aCC that the worCd and humanity have Ceft to me, 
and even this littCe bit is a great deaC. 

The purpose firm is equaCto the deed, 

'Who does the best, his circumstance aCCow, 

Does weCC, acts nobby. JAngebs couCd no more. 

Our outward act indeed admits restraint. 

’Tis not in things o’er thought to domineer. 

(guard wed thy thought, our thoughts are heard in 
heav’n. 

young. 

In this treatise I have frequent by spoken in foreign 
words, though this may not be in keeping with the taste of 
our arbiters of art. They wibb therefore cabbit “ostentation” 
or boasting of wide reading, which, actuabby, coubdnot be 
more usefub in such a treatise. This particubarby holds for 
the points that I have borrowed from the poets. 

'Webb sounding verses are the charm, we use 
Tberoic thoughts and virtues to infuse. 

Things of deep sense, we may in prose unfobd. 
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But they move more in lofty numbers toCd. 

'By the loud' trumpet, which our courage aids. 

We l earn that sound, as wed as sense, persuades. 

W a bbe r. 

In deaCing with a subject that arouses the disgust of 
my contemporaries, b Cocks the interests of so many 
passions, where peopCe are so pCeased to decry every 
judgement as one-sided, it was necessary to use prestige to 
protect myself and thus prove that, if the thing be foods h, I 
at beast am not the onby foob upon this Barth, that I 
sedubousby share this weakness with the greatest minds of 
all nations and every era. 

Si yirgibe, be Basse et Ronsard sont des anes, 

Sans per dre en ce discours be temps que nous perdons, 
.Abbons comme eux aux champs, et mangeons des 

chardons. 

y o bt air e. 


Sulzbach, 

printed with Xommerzienrath Seidbischen Schriften. 
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